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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 
CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 


460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


“This book is — a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante- bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.” 


The author aims to Og the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, ‘and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 


The titles of the chapters are; ‘ Introduction,” ‘‘ Religion with Letters,’’ ‘‘ Educa- 
tion as a Right of Man,” “ Actual Education,” Better ginnin te “ Educating the 
Urban Negro,” ‘‘ The "Reaction,’ ” “ Religion ‘without Letters,” ‘‘ Learning in Spite of 
— “Educatin Negroes Transplanted to Free Soil,”’ “Higher Education,” 

ocational Training,” “‘ Education at Public Expense.” In the appendix are found a 
aumber of valuable ments. The volume contains also a critical bibliography and 
a helpful index. 


OPINIONS 


“T like it very much. Wet eeee eve loosened up on your style a bit and you have donean 


ur book will have a good sale.”—Edward Chan 
Bton Prjessr of Ach ond Miadon Rises Boreas Untrersiy “a ving 


t seems clear to me that you have made a substantial contribution to the subject and I know 
T shall SE it.”—Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard University. 

- “T thought at first it would be out of my line, but on turning its pages, I discovered that it may 
well hold the attention of everybody with an intelligent interest in the colored people. You write easily 
and have oo iled im t material in the true spirit of scholarship. I con- 
gratulate you sincerely.” —Fe chevill, Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 

“Tt seems to me that you be taken a field of which little has been known and developed in 
ae most ae and — nda ret I he 8 “=< pe gs “F in m “—e gd hes eng aan Ihave bad 
copys whe! some acq tance au —Fra: fessor 4 
én University of Chicago. 
“I am delighted with the iets anty scholarly way in an it has been put together and I know 
er Pe the suet to appreciate what it has cost you in time and effort to perform this work.”— 


“It is ag story of the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is above 
all the story of the mine 4 =s the reps himself under Gumendows difficulties and opposition, to learn 
Dr. Wioodaoa bi more, to Apart from the fund of information on the subject t which 
Dr. has vented yo the supreme a ag of this study is the unconquerable will of the Negro. 

oy! an by a whole, ny an illum of the recent development of education among the 
colored people.” Washington Star. 


THIS BOOK MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 














Buy the Eleven Volumes of the 
Journal of Negro History 
in Bound Form 


Volume I contains more than 250 pages of dissertations entitled : 

The Negroes of Cincinnati prior to 1861, by Carrer G. Woopson. 

The Story of Maria Louise Moore and Fannie M. Richards, by 
W. B. HartGRove. 

7 Passing Tradition and the African Civilization, by Monror N. 

ORK. 

The Mind of the African Negro as reflected by his Proverbs, by 
A. O. STarrorp. 

The Historic Background of the Negro Physician, by Kenuy Mrmurr. 

The Negro Soldier in the American Revolution, by W. B. Hartarove, 

Freedom and Slavery in Appalachian America, by Carrer G. Woop- 
SON. 

Antar, the Arabian Negro Warrior, Poet and Hero, by A. O. Srar- 
FORD. 

Colored Freemen as Slave Owners in Virginia, by JoHN H. Russe. 

The Fugitives of the Pearl, by Joun H. Paynrsr. 

Lorenzo Dow, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 

The Attitude of the Free Negro toward African Colonization, by 
L. R. MEHLINGER. 

People of Color in Louisiana, Part I, by Atice DunBaR-NELSON. 

The Work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Negroes of the Colonies, by C. E. Pumrre. 

The Defeat of the Secessionists in Kentucky in 1861, by Wmu1am T. 
McKInneEY. 

The Negroes of Guatemala during the Seventeenth Century, by J. 
Kunst. 

It contains also more than 200 pages of the following series of documents: 
What the Negro was thinking during the Eighteenth Century. 
Letters showing the Rise and Progress of the early Negro Churches 

of Georgia and the West Indies. 
Eighteenth Century Slaves as advertised by their Masters. 
Transplanting Free Negroes to Ohio. 
The Proceedings of a typical Colonization Convention. 
Travelers’ Impressions of American Slavery from 1750 to 1800. 
Some Letters of Richard Allen and Absalom Jones. 
Volume II contains 292 pages of dissertations entitled: 
The African Slave Trade, by JERoME Down. 
The Negro in the Field of Invention, by Henry E. Baker. 
Anthony Benezet, by Carter G. Woopson. 
People of Color in Louisiana, Part II, by Atice DunBar-NELsoN. 
The Evolution of the Slave Status in American Democracy, by J. M. 
MECKLIN. 
John Woolman’s Efforts in behalf of Freedom, by G. D. Houston. 
The Tarikh Es-Soudan, by A. O. Starrorp. 
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From a Jamaica Portfolio—Francis Williams, by T. H. MacDrr.- 
MOTT. 

The Formation of the American Colonization Society, by H. N. 
SHERWOOD. 

The History of the High School for Negroes in Washington, by 
Mary CuHurcH TERRELL. 

Our New Possessions—The Danish West Indies, by Lema Amos 
PENDLETON. 

Some Historical Errors of James Ford Rhodes, by Jonn R. Lyncenu. 

The Struggle of Haiti and Liberia for Recognition, by CHAar.Es H. 
WESLEY. 

Three Negro Poets: Horton, Mrs. Harper and Whitman, by BeEn- 
JAMIN BRAWLEY. 

Catholics and the Negro, by JoHN ButscH. 

Notes on the Nomoli of Sherbroland, by WAurrer L. Epwin. 

The African Origin of the Grecian Civilization, by Groraze WELLS 
PARKER. 


It contains also about 100 pages of documents of the following series: 


Letters of Anthony Benezet. 

Observations on the Negroes of Louisiana. 

The Conditions against which Anthony Benezet inveighed. 

Letters, Laws, Narratives and Comments bearing on the Danish West 
Indies. 

Petition for Compensation for the Loss of Slaves by Emancipation in 
the Danish West Indies. 

Letters of George Washington bearing on the Negro. 

The Will of Robert Pleasants. 

Proceedings of a Reconstruction Meeting at Mobile, Alabama. 


Volume III contains about 288 pages of dissertations entitled: 


The Story of Josiah Henson, by W. B. Harterove. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the Negro, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 

Palmares, the Negro Numantia, by CHartes E. CHAPMAN. 

Slavery in California, by Denman L. Brastey. 

Benjamin Banneker, the Negro Mathematician and Astronomer, by 
Henry E. BAKER. 

George Liele and Andrew Bryan, Pioneer Negro Baptist Preachers, 
by Joun W. Davis. 

Fifty Years of Howard University, Part I, by D. O. W. Hotmes. 

Fifty Years of Howard University, Part II, by D. O. W. Houmes. 

More about the Historical Errors of James F. Rhodes, by Joun R. 
LYNCH. 

Slavery in Kentucky, by Ivan E. McDove tg. 

The Beginnings of the Miscegenation of the Whites and Blacks, by 
Carter G. Woopson. 

Gerrit Smith’s Efforts in behalf of the Negroes in New York, by 
Zita Dyson. 

The Buxton Settlement in Canada, by Frep Lanpon. 


It contains also about 135 pages of documents of the following series: 


California Freedom Papers. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Thoughts on the Negro. 

Letters of Governor Edward Coles bearing on the Struggle of Free- 
dom and Slavery in Illinois. 
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What the Framers of the Federal Constitution thought of the Negro. 


Volume IV contains 260 pages of dissertations entitled: 
Primitives Law and the Negro, by Rotanp G. USHER. 
Lincoln’s Plan for Colonizing the Emancipated Negroes, by CHARLES 
H. WESLEY. 
Lemuel Haynes, by W. H. Morsz. 
The Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, by Frep Lanpon. 
The Conflict and Fusion of Cultures with Special Reference to the 
Negro, by R. E. Park. 
The Company of Royal Adventurers trading into Africa, by Groras 
F.. Zook. 
The Employment of Negroes as Soldiers in the Confederate Army, 
by CHarues H. WESLEY. 
The Legal Status of Free Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee, by WiL- 
L1AM Lioyp Imes. 
Negro Life and History in the Schools, by Carter G. Woopson. 
Abbé Grégoire’s Sketch of Angelo Solimann, by F. Harrison Houau. 
Labor Conditions in Jamaica Prior to 1917, by E. ErHeirep Brown. 
The Life of Charles B. Ray, by Monroe N. Work. 
The Slave in Upper Canada, by Wiuiam Renwick RmpELL. 


| In the volume appear also 222 pages of documents designated as: 

Benjamin Franklin and Freedom. 

The Proceedings of a Migration Convention and Congressional Ac- 
tion respecting the Exodus of 1870. 

Letters of Negro Migrants of 1916-1918. 

Notes on Slavery in Canada. 


Volume V contains 322 pages of dissertations entitled : 
The Negro in Education, by Loretta FuNKE. 
The Negro Migration to Canada after 1850, by Frep Lanpon. 
Richard Hill, by Frank CunpDALL. 
The Relations of Negroes and Indians in Massachusetts, by CARTER 
G. Woopson. 
The Development of the Negro Public School System in Missouri, by 
Henry S. WILuiAMs. 
Religious Education in Negro Colleges and Universities, by Davip 
H. Sms. 
The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurrection, by Joun W. Crom- 
WELL. 
Slavery in Canada, by Wiuu1am Renwick RippeELu. 
Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain 
' bearing on the Return of Negro Slaves, 1783-1828, by Arnett G. 
LINDSAY. 
The Negro in Politics, by Norman P. ANDREWS. 
Henry Bibb, a Colonizer, by Frep Lanvon. 
Myrtilla Miner, by G. Smirm WorMLEy. 


It contains also 93 pages of documents of the following series: 
An Act concerning the Indians of Massachusetts. 
Some Negro Members of Reconstruction Conventions and Legisla- 
tures and of Congress, compiled by Monroe N. Work. 
| John G. Thompson, the Original Carpet-bagger. 
Additional information and corrections in Reconstruction Records. 
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Speech of William H. Gray in the Arkansas Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1868. 

A letter addressed to the City Council of Washington, in 1833. 

A Prince William County, Virginia, Court Record of 1756. 

Letters on Reconstruction. 


Volume VI contains 361 pages of the following current articles: 


Fifty Years of Negro Citizenship as qualified by the United States 
Supreme Court, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Remy Ollier, a Mauritian Journalist and Patriot, by CHaries H. 
WESLEY. 

A Negro Colonization Project in Mexico, 1895, by J. Frep Rippy. 

The Economie Condition of the Negroes of New York Prior to 1861, 
by Arnett G. Linpsay. 

Making West Virginia a Free State, by A. A. Taytor. 

Canadian Negroes and the John Brown Raid, by Frep LANDON. 

~ Negro and the Spanish Pioneers in the New World, by J. Frep 

IPPY. 

The Material Culture of Ancient Nigeria, by Wm.uiam Leo Hans- 
BERRY. 

The Negro in South Africa, by Davm A. Lang, Jr. 

The Baptism of Slaves in Prince Edward Island, by Wuu1am R. 
RIDDELL. 

The Negro Migration of 1916-1918, by Hzenprerson H. Donan. 


Volume VI contains also 144 pages of the following documents: 


James Madison’s Attitude toward the Negro. 

Advice given Negroes a Century ago. 

The Appeal of the American Convention of Abolition Societies to 
Anti-slavery Groups. 

Reports of the American Convention of Abolition Societies on 
Negroes and on Slavery, their Appeals to Congress, and their 
Addresses to the Citizens of the United States. 


Volume VII contains 315 pages of the following current articles: 


Slave Society on the Southern Plantation, by Frances L. Hunter. 

The Evolution of the Negro Baptist Church, by Watter H. Brooks. 

Early Negro Education in West Virginia, by Carter G. Woopson. 

First Negro Churches in the District of Columbia, by Jonn W. 
CROMWELL. 

Negro Congressmen a Generation After, by ALRUTHEUS A. TAYLOR 

The Priority of the Silver Bluff Church and its Promoters, by 
Water H. Brooks. 

The Negroes in Mauritius, by A. F. Foxerr. 

The Anderson Fugitive Case, by Frep Lanpon. 

A Negro Senator, by G. Davin Houston. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Plan, by Harry 8. BuackIsTon. 

The Journal of Isaaco, by L. N. FErrEn. 


Brazilian and United States Slavery compared, by Herpsrt B. 


ALEXANDER. 
The Origins of Abolition in Santo Domingo, by Gzorcz W. Brown. 
Canadian Negroes and the Rebellion of 1837, by Frep Lanpon. 
Lott Cary, the Colonizing Missionary, by Mies Mark FsHeEr. 


Volume VII contains also 84 pages of the following documents: 
The Experience of a Georgia Peon—My Escape from Bondage. 
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Extracts and Letters collected by R. E. Park and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Extracts from Newspapers showing the Disorders of Reconstruction, 
collected by R. E. Park. 

Materials from the Scrapbook of W. A. Hayne, collected by M. N. 
Work. 

Letters, Addresses, and the like throwing Light on the Career of 
Lott Cary. 
Volume VIII contains 360 pages of the following current articles: 
The Educational Efforts of the Freedman’s Bureau and Freedman’s 
Aid Societies in South Carolina, 1862-1872, by L. P. Jackson. 
The Religion of the American Negro Slave: His Attitude toward 
Life and Death, by G. R. Wizson. 
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Negro Servitude in the United States, by T. R. Davis. 
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Methodism and the Negro in the United States, by J. C. Harrzenu. 

Notes on the Slave in Nouvelle France, by Wmuiam RENWICK 
RIDDELL. 

Abram Hannibal, the Favorite of Peter the Great, by ALBERT Parry. 

Movement of the Negroes from the East to the Gulf States from 1830 
to 1850, by ALruTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

Negroes in Domestic Service in the United States, by ExizaseTH 
Ross Haynss. 

Volume VIII contains also 60 pages of the following documents: 
Extracts from Newspapers and Magazines. 

Anna Murray-Douglass—My Mother as I Recall Her, by Roserra 
Dovua.uass SPRAGUE. 

Frederick Douglass in Ireland. 

The Will of Paul Cuffe. 

Banishment of the Free People of Color from Cincinnati. 

First Protest against Slavery in the United States. 

A Negro Pioneer in the West. 

Concerning the Origin of Wilberforce. 

Documents and Comments on Benefit of Clergy as applied to Slaves, 
by Wiuuiam K, Boyp. 
Volume IX contains 381 pages of the following current articles: 
Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave Trade, by L. P. Jackson. 
The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its Antecedents, by C. W. 
A. Davin. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPRING CONFERENCE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY, HELD IN JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 
MARCH 29, 30, AND 31, 1927 


The most successful Spring Conference of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History was that held at Edward 
Waters College, Jacksonville, Florida, March 29, 30, and 31, 1927. 
For this unusual success, various reasons may be given. Several 
of the outstanding scholars and public men of the State were 
anxious to have the Association assemble there. Knowing this, 
the officers of the Association and its coworkers were glad to go, 
and the people who had not been hitherto interested in the move- 
ment became attracted to it in considerable numbers. The program 
proved to be interesting and informing. The sessions were well 
attended, and additional friends responded to the appeal for mate- 
rial and moral support of the work. 

All of the sessions were held at Edward Waters College in the 
new Lee Auditorium, a most beautiful structure recently completed 
as a gift of the people of the A. M. E. Church and of Florida to 
education at that point. The Director and several others of the 
staff were present. Members of the Association from several States 
also attended. Among the visiting members should be mentioned 
Mr. W. A. Perry of St. Athanasius School, Brunswick, Georgia; 
Prof. I. E. Giles of Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina; 
and Prof. L. O. Lewis of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Centers of study directing attention to Negro life and history, 
which could not be represented in person, sent communications 
showing exactly what had been accomplished in the teaching of 
Negro History during the year and what was done to celebrate 
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Negro History Week. This, on the whole, showed an increasing 
interest in the study and research, and in the purchase of books on 
the Negro for the home, the school, and the public libraries. 

The first assembly took the form of a get-acquainted dinner. 
This was given by the business men of the city. There were present 
practically all of the factors in the economic life of the Negro in 
Jacksonville, the ministers of the leading churches, the teachers of 
the local schools, and a number of successful professional men. 
The dinner was a most enjoyable repast which well served the 
purpose of bringing the visitors into closer touch and endeared 
them to Jacksonville. 

From this dinner, the body proceeded to the Lee Auditorium for 
the ‘‘Negro History Session.’’ Dean George M. Sampson, of Ed- 
ward Waters College, presided. Taking the chair, he briefly 
sketched the rise and growth of the work of the Association. He 
then introduced Dr. Carter G. Woodson who undertook to give the 
Negro his place in history. The address was not too detailed, but 
sufficiently informing to cover well the background of the Negro 
in Africa and the important achievements of members of the race 
in America and in Europe. It was well received and aroused much 
interest in the further prosecution of this study. The other ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Charles H. Wesley, of Howard University, 
dealt with the Negro and industrialism. He gave a résumé of the 
extent to which the Negro figured in this field prior to the Civil 
War. He then spoke of the effort to rise in the industrial world 
immediately after emancipation, but deplored the fact that the 
controversy over whether the Negro should have industrial or 
higher education tended to divert his attention from industrialism 
in which he must figure if he is to be an important factor in the 
making of this country. The address elicited hearty applause and 
favorable comment. 

Wednesday morning, at 9:30 A.M., came the assembly of the 
delegates that they might be formally welcomed. Dr. E. J. Gregg 
presided. Bishop John Hurst, designated by the Reception Com- 
mittee to deliver the welcome address, acquitted himself with un- 
usual credit by his warm words of greeting and his appeal for co- 
operation in the development of a policy necessary for the uplift 
of the Negro in the Western Hemisphere. He emphasized espe- 
cially the importance of the unification of the thought of the Negro 
along useful lines, a sort of remaking of Negro publie opinion to 
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obviate the evils of strife and petty jealousies which prevent the 
ambitious from obtaining the support necessary to carry forward 
the plans worked out in the interest of the oppressed. To this 
address, President H. Councill Trenholm, of the State Normal 
School of Montgomery, Alabama, responded with appropriate re- 
marks. He voiced the sentiment of the large group in expressing 
his delight over the most successful beginning of the conference 
as evidenced by the manner in which the delegates were received 
and the generosity of the citizens in entertaining them. He found 
the work of saving the records of the Negro an important task to 
which we may well direct our attention, and congratulated the 
Association and the people of Florida on bringing the work to 
that degree of development when it has sufficient material and 
moral support to indicate a bright future. 

Delegates were then registered, and visitors from various insti- 
tutions and agencies were introduced to say a word. Among those 
thus called upon were Mrs. Mary MeLeod Bethune, of the Bethune- 
Cookman College, and Dr. George E. Haynes, of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. There was also a general 
discussion of the problems and policies of the Association. Several 
questions which arose elicited remarks which proved to be bene- 
ficial to all interested in the work as it is now being prosecuted. 

At 2:30 P.M., the same day, there came the ‘‘Negro Church 
History Session.’’ Bishop R. A. Carter presided. He emphasized 
the importance of directing attention to the Negro church by re- 
ferring to various manifestations of interest in its achievements. 
He then introduced Dr. Charles Sumner Long, of Palatka, Florida, 
who delivered an address on the organization of the chureh in 
Florida. His address dealt primarily with the beginnings of the 
work immediately after the Civil War. He had been unable to 
find out very much about the early work of the Baptists, but had 
been most successful in discovering the record of the Methodists in 
the State. In this he was well informed. He gave in detail the 
earliest efforts of the bishops and missionaries and the development 
of the Sunday-school, churches, and conferences which followed. 
Confining himself to the actual achievements of the church as a 
body, Dr. T. W. Carter, of the Lee Theological Seminary, brought 
the subject down to date. He mentioned the interest of the mis- 
sionary efforts of the church as a force in working out its own ex- 
pansion, and showed how it has provided for its permanent growth 
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in fostering education as the handmaiden of religion. The co- 
operation of the pioneers in these two fields in the State was en- 
larged upon as a reason for the religious progress of the Negro as 
it is now observed in Florida. At the conclusion of the discussion 
of the achievements of the church in Florida, Mr. Isaae L. Purcell 
read a most informing paper on the Negroes in the professions in 
Florida. Being an attorney, he confined himself largely to that 
particular profession and connected his effort and those of others 
with the movement to secure recognition for the civil rights of 
the Negro in that State. 

At 7:30 P.M. came the ‘‘Economie History Session.’’ Mr. A. 
L. Lewis, of the Afro-American Life Insurance Company, presided. 
His introductory remarks referring to the handicaps, the struggles, 
and the triumphs of business men in Florida prepared the minds of 
the audience for receiving a more detailed sketch of the economic 
achievements of the Negro in that State. Such facts were pre- 
sented in an address entitled ‘‘ What the Negro Business Man Has 
Done,’’ delivered by Mr. W. H. Lee, a coworker of Mr. Lewis in 
the same business establishment. Mr. Lee had carefully studied 
the economic history of the State and had compiled the data neces- 
sary to show both the cycles of the development of the Negro busi- 
ness man and the various fields in which this development has taken 
place. All of the early adventurers in the first enterprises of the 
freedmen in the State were given mention, and from these facts 
were deduced important generalizations. Mr. Lee was then fol- 
lowed by Dr. George E. Haynes, who delivered a most informing 
address on ‘‘Economice Progress and Culture.’’ Dr. Haynes first 
undertook to define culture. He then endeavored to find out from 
history whether or not economic progress and culture have gone 
hand in hand. He specifically raised a question as to whether or 
not the Negroes who contributed most to things spiritual have en- 
joyed economic advantages or have come from families of wealth. 
He is, therefore, of the impression that something must be done to 
emphasize the importance of basing our progress on a substantial 
foundation in things which will endure. 

On Thursday, the next day, at 9:30 A.M., came the ‘‘ History 
of Education Session.’’ Dr. R. B. Brookins presided. With a 
few remarks, he introduced Professor R. O’Hara Lanier, of the 
Florida State Teachers College, who discussed ‘‘The Beginnings of 
Negro Education in Florida.’’ The selection of this speaker was 
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most fortunate. Having taken the work seriously, he made ex- 
tensive research in the archives at Tallahassee and thoroughly in- 
formed the audience as to the earliest efforts at Negro education in 
Florida. His address, however, was largely a summary of his 
important researches which will some day appear in book form. 
Judged by this portion which he thus presented to the audience at 
this session, it must prove to be a most valuable treatise in this 
field. The next speaker of this session was Dr. T. H. B. Walker, 
of Jacksonville, who delivered a discourse on ‘‘The Achievements 
in Negro Education in Florida.’’ His task was to point out specif- 
ically certain definite accomplishments which have been effective 
in bringing about important results in the State. He, therefore, 
paid special attention to educators who have toiled long at various 
centers in the State, and discussed policies which after having been 
carefully tried have redounded to the good of all citizens. Among 
these workers were mentioned Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, of the 
Bethune-Cookman College, Prof. N. W. Collier, of the Normal and 
Industrial School at St. Augustine, President N. B. Young, once of 
the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, and Bishop John 
Hurst in the development of Edward Waters College. 

At 2:30 P.M. on Thursday came the ‘‘Negro History Week 
Round Table.’’ President A. B. Cooper, of Edward Waters Col- 
lege, presided. Referring in brief to the celebration of Negro 
History Week, he then introduced Prof. Robert Lynon who began 
the discussion. The speaker undertook to show what Negro History 
Week has achieved and what it may accomplish. He did not, 
however, merely make a few remarks. He had a well-prepared 
address which he delivered effectively. Then followed a general 
discussion. Unfortunately, some effort was made to divert the 
discussion to something which had no bearing on the question, but 
in due time the participants came back to the point and brought 
forward experiences which were valuable in estimating the worth 
of this effort and how it may count more in the teaching of history 
throughout the country. Among those participating in the dis- 
cussion were Mr. J. M. Moore of Fessenden Academy, Mr. W. A. 
Perry of St. Athanasius School, and Prof. I. E. Giles of Claflin 
College. 

At the ‘‘Social Welfare Session,’’ Thursday evening at 7:30 
P.M., Bishop R. A. Carter, of the C. M. E. Church, presided. The 
first speaker was Dr. C. B. Wilmer, of the University of the South. 
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He discussed ‘‘The History of Interracial Cooperation.’’ The ad- 
dress, however, was restricted largely to his experiences in such 
work in Atlanta. He was eloquent in his remarks and deeply im- 
pressed his audience with the real meaning of the movement and 
the importance of bringing together the intelligent classes of both 
races to work for the good of all. The last speaker was Mr. E. 
Franklin Frazier, of the Atlanta School of Social Science. His 
address was ‘‘ What the Interracial Movement Should Accomplish.’’ 
To answer this important question, he reviewed briefly the recent 
efforts made by the movement and undertook to summarize its 
important achievements. He then gave an improved plan for this 
interracial effort and endeavored to show how it could be made 
more successful than some other expedients hitherto tried, inas- 
much as they have resulted sometimes in misunderstanding rather 
than in understanding. 

This closing session of the conference was made all but tri- 
umphant by various expressions of interest by persons who wel- 
comed the opportunity to show how they had profited by the 
Spring Conference. A committee was appointed to organize in 
Florida clubs for the study of Negro life and history and to effect a 
State branch of the Association. It was further successful in the 
large contribution reported for the expenses of the Spring Con- 
ference and a contribution to the $20,000 fund which the Associa- 
tion is now raising. The amount given was practically $700. This 
assistance came unexpectedly from persons who, taking the work 
seriously, had presented it to friends known to be interested in 
social uplift and had convinced them of the importance of sup- 
porting the work. The Director and the members of the Executive 
Council on being thus so agreeably surprised could hardly find 
words to express the thanks of the Association for this unusual 
generosity. 








FREE NEGROES OF PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


The story of the free Negro in Petersburg, Virginia, is 
both interesting and valuable. It is the story of those who 
have toiled, who by their toil have become property owners, 
and who by their personal upright conduct have won the 
respect and good will of their neighbors. This story gives 
also the record of a few who have forged ahead in artistic 
and literary activity. These achievements become all the 
more remarkable and worth considering in that they were 
accomplished under difficulties far greater than those which 
Negroes in America face today. 

The slave status was the normal condition of Negroes 
in the South from the early colonial period until emancipa- 
tion in 1865. However, there grew up alongside the slave 
Negroes a class we are discussing here, the free Negroes. 
Throughout the slave states the rise from the status of 
slavery was effected in several ways. In Virginia, as in 
other states, the free Negroes came from five main sources: 
Children born of free colored parents; mulatto children 
born of free colored mothers; mulatto children born of 
white servants and colored men; children of free Negro and 
Indian mixed parentage; manumitted slaves. Manumis- 
sion in turn was brought about in three ways: By act of the 
legislature, by last will and testament, or by deed of eman- 
cipation.. By far most of the free Negro class resulted 
from manumission. The mulatto class was usually the 
offspring of a white father and a slave mother, so that 
under the Anglo-Saxon rule of the offspring’s following 
the condition of the mother, such mulattoes were born 
slaves and not free Negroes. In turn, however, frequently 
the subject of manumission was this very mulatto offspring, 
induced, no doubt, by benevolence or ties of affection in the 
white parent. 

1 Russell, Free Negro in Virginia, p. 40. 
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During the entire slavery period Petersburg not only 
had a relatively large slave population but also an equally 
large free Negro class. On the free Negro side it had rela- 
tively and absolutely more free Negroes than any other 
city or town in Virginia. With the exception of 1860, the 
United States Census reports show that the combined free 
Negro and slave population was always greater than the 
white. In 1790, when the average ratio of free Negroes to 
slaves and to whites in Tidewater, Virginia, was 1 to 18, 
in Petersburg the free Negroes constituted one fourth of 
the colored population of the town, and were to the whites 
as 1 to 44. In this town of 3,000 people there were 310 
free persons of color.? In 1810, according to a local census 
which showed a total population of 5,656, there were 2,161 
slaves and 1,087 free Negroes. In 1830 the total popula- 
tion had increased to 8,322. Out of this number 2,850 
persons were slaves while 2,032 were free Negroes. This 
class, then, constituted practically 25 per cent of the total 
population. This was the highest proportion reached by 
them. In 1850, out of a total population of 14,010, 4,729 
were slaves and 2,616 were free. This number of the free 
people of color was 245 greater than that of Richmond, al- 
though the capital had about twice as many slaves and 
twice as great a combined population as Petersburg. Fi- 
nally, in 1860, this town was the home of 3,164 free Negroes, 
5,680 slaves, and a number of whites only slightly greater 
than the combined black population. Here particularly, 
then, one may seriously seek to study this as a typical free 
Negro community. 

Before presenting any biographical narrative of the free 
Negroes of Petersburg it becomes necessary first to see 
them relative to their legal status and also to see them in 
their proper historical setting. At the outset it can be said 
that the position and possibilities of the free Negro ran 
parallel to that of his slave brother. During the period of 
patriarchal slavery, the treatment of the free Negro class, 


2 Ibid., p. 14. 
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as well as the slave, was comparatively good. Later, dur- 
ing the period of cruel slavery, when the Negro, at least in 
the cotton Gulf States, was debased to the level of beasts, 
life became extremely hard for the slave while the free 
Negro, at the same time, came to be regarded as the pest 
of society. The free Negroes could neither vote nor hold 
office. They were not permitted to enter the militia nor to 
serve on juries. Like the slaves, they could not generally 
bear testimony against white persons. After 1831 they 
were prohibited from preaching. After 1838 they were not 
allowed to leave the state for education; and, of course, 
years before that time they had been legally deprived of 
the benefits of education. They were permitted to enter 
business and to own property, however; and their property 
was taxed. 

As shown above, free Negroes in Petersburg were al- 
most as numerous as slaves. Out of the 2,032 free Negroes 
in Petersburg in 1830, according to the findings of one in- 
vestigator, 503 of them were classed as heads of families * 
and in turn, among these heads of families, 107 were them- 
selves owners of slaves.* These slaves ranged in number 
from one to six. After some study of original sources, the 
records of the city of Petersburg, including in manuscript 
the minutes of the Hustings Court, proceedings of the Com- 
mon Council, city ordinances, deed books, land books, mar- 
riage records, miscellaneous private documents, legislative 
petitions, and, in print, old newspapers and city directories, 
the writer has discovered a large number of well-to-do, self- 
respecting free Negroes. There were in particular some 
outstanding families. All of these persons represented a 
distinct asset to the town. In some instances, by reckoning 
from the present time, five and six generations of families 
may be traced, the descendants of some of whom still live 
in Petersburg. 

It is informing at this point to note that for generations 
the persons herein referred to in many cases enjoyed a reg- 


8 Woodson, Free Negro Heads of Families in 1830. 
4 Woodson, Free Negro Owners of Slaves in 1830. 
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ular family life, having been married according to law. In 
many instances, despite the laws against them at one time 
or another, they educated their children through private in- 
structors and provided for their spiritual needs in churches 
of their own. These persons owned property and in gen- 
eral merited the respect of Petersburg’s white citizens. 
In short, many of the free Negroes made a record for which 
their descendants may justly feel proud. 

Just as Petersburg had its well-to-do white families, it 
had among the free people of color well-known families 
named Jarratt, Elebeck, Colson, McCrae, Brewer, Hamlin, 
Updike, Crowder, Gallee, Sampson, Jackson, Farley, 
Lively, Bass, Curl, Williams, Shields, Brown, Scott, Camp- 
bell, Stevens, King, Garnes, Berry, Diggs, Morgan, Clark, 
Tinsley, Smith, Shore, Freeman, Ellis, and many others. 
These people, along with the free Negroes in general, found 
employment as barbers, carpenters, bricklayers, liverymen, 
caterers, keepers of restaurants, shoemakers, fishermen 
and owners of boats on the Appomattox and James rivers. 
These occupations were the more important and more inde- 
pendent ones. There were, of course, large numbers em- 
ployed in unskilled and domestic service of one sort or 
another. Some found employment in the tobacco factories 
and warehouses as laborers do today in Petersburg. 

For a long time the chief place of residence of the free 
Negroes in Petersburg was the section still known as Poca- 
hontas. This was almost exclusively a free Negro section. 
As these persons lived on the water, many of them in turn 
made their living from it. The men fished in the river 
while their wives maintained stalls in the city market for 
the sale of fish. So numerous were these people on the 
+ Appomattox River that at one time they almost had a 
monopoly of the river in fishing and in the small carrying 
trade in boats of their own. In this connection, it is to be 
remembered that in the days prior to the railroad the rivers 
formed the main arteries of trade. Indeed, the site of Pe- 
tersburg itself is determined by its being at the head of 
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tidewater on the Appomattox. Warehouses for coal, to- 
bacco, and commodities of all kinds dotted the wharves 
along the river. Since the river was the main highway of 
trade and transportation, much more money was spent on 
its regular upkeep than is now the case. 

Reference to the Appomattox and James rivers leads at 
once to a consideration of the Jarratt family. For at least 
three generations they lived in Pocahontas and made their 
living on these rivers. This family, like some others under 
discussion here, has a vital connection with the life of Pe- 
tersburg practically from the beginning of the town and 
extending on down to the present. The manuscript records 
of the city, as well as other documentary sources, are teem- 
ing with references to various business transactions under- 
taken by the several generations of this family, such as the 
buying and selling of property, real and personal, tax re- 
ceipts, and membership in a small mercantile enterprise in 
the days immediately following the Civil War. From an- 
other angle of life we have evidence to show that the rela- 
tionships existing between members of this family were 
most wholesome. Affection and devotion were prominent 
ties among them. 

The first of the Jarratt family of whom we learn is 
Richard Jarratt, who was born in Pocahontas about 1779 
and was married in 1803 to Betsy Rollins. In 1820 this 
man is recorded as the owner of a house and lot in Poca- 
hontas valued at $831.25, with the extremely low rate of 
taxation on the same as $1.80. In 1828 he further adds to 
his small holdings by buying a lot from one David Cary. 
This Jarratt ran a boat from Petersburg to Norfolk and 
kept a regular account book of his daily cargo. Another 
indication of the worth of this man is that he had his chil- 
dren educated. In 1814 he paid to Joseph Shappard, an- 
other free Negro, the sum of $2.50 as one month’s tuition 
charge for teaching his daughters Jane and Ellie.° 


5 The facts given here on the families of Jarratt and Colson are based on 
the original manuscript papers of these families. These Jarratt and Colson 
papers are in the possession of the Virginia Society for the Study of Negro 
History, Petersburg, Va. 
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One son of Richard Jarratt was Alexander, who was 
born in Pocahontas in 1806 and died in 1869. Like the 
father, he took to the water, at one time being a steward on 
a vessel which ran to New York. Alexander Jarratt added 
to the standing of his family by his marriage to Nancy 
Fuller, of Norfolk, who in turn came from a substantial 
family. John Fuller, of Norfolk, and his four sons all went 
to Liberia about 1855. One of these became a mayor and 
the others high sheriffs. 

For a while Alexander Jarratt and his family lived in 
Norfolk where they made frequent trips by water to New 
York on both social and business missions. We get an in- 
side view into this family through the following letter which 
was written by Alexander Jarratt in Norfolk to his wife, 
who was then visiting in New York: 

Norfolk Oct. 31, 1838. 

My Dear Wife 
I have now sit down with but a short time before me 
to address you with a few lines to enform you of my health which 
is very good at presant and i am en hopes when they comes to hand 
they may find you and Lucinda enjoying the same Blessing of 
Health Your mother father sisters and Brothers are well Sister 
Becky say that she is very much pleased with her basket and thanks 
you ontel you are better paid She expects to leave when her month 
is up to assist your mother in market Mother was much pleased 
with your presant and says that they are very nice they wants to 
see you very much indeed and says they shall expect you on my 
return trip I wish you to carry Mrs. Mantey letter to Mrs perkins 
in Norfolk St no. 50 and oblige me if you please give my love to 
Lucinda sister Aby and except the greater part yourself i could 
say a great deal more but time will not admit therefore i must con- 
clude with remaining your sincere and loving husband ontel Death 


us do part. 
Alexander Jarrott. 


There were twelve children born to Alexander and 
Nancy Jarratt. Two of them, John Fuller Jarratt and 
Mrs. Lavinia Anderson, are still living. John, the last of 
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this family to be mentioned, was born about 1848. From 
1869 to 1898 this Jarratt was employed on the Appomattox 
River. He was in charge of a government tug boat, the C. 
B. Phillips, and as captain of the same boat had charge of 
all of her property while in operation. This boat was used 
for the constant improvement of the river by dredging from 
Petersburg to City Point. At various times he served as 
a watchman and had charge of a warehouse. This man’s 
prominence was due to his being regarded by all as an ex- 
pert in improving the channel bed of the river. After a 
long, useful career, first in the capacity mentioned and later 
as a fisherman, John Fuller Jarratt ceased work only eight 
years ago. 

Laws hostile to the free Negroes in Virginia meant 
nothing when they were not supported by public opinion. 
The laws herein mentioned no doubt reflected the opinion 
of the majority, but at the same time there is evidence to 
show that all of them were not always respected. There 
were some cases where the leading white citizens of Peters- 
burg felt that the laws should not operate in certain indi- 
vidual cases. Such, for instance, was the case of Major 
Elebeck in 1810, who, like Richard Jarratt, becomes for 
discussion the first of another of Petersburg’s worth-while 
free Negro families. Major Elebeck came into Petersburg 
in 1802 from Pennsylvania and remained there peacefully 
until 1810, when strangely and suddenly it dawned upon the 
city authorities that this man had violated the statute of 
1793. This law provided that no free Negroes could come 
into the State for a permanent residence. In order to save 
Elebeck from being driven out of the State and thus possi- 
bly separated from his wife and young children, a large 
group of white citizens sent in a petition to the legislature 
praying that this man be made an exception to the law. 
They based their contention on the fact that he was a useful 
mechanic to the community and had purchased several lots 
of ground and erected buildings and improvements thereon. 
There were 175 names signed to this petition, the first of 
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which was the mayor of the town, Joel Hammon.*® Elebeck 
was allowed to remain.’ 

Among the children referred to in the petition of 1810 
were Mary, Sarah, Nelson, Junius, and Henry Elebeck, who 
by the decade of the 1830’s figured prominently in the life 
of Petersburg. These children of Major Elebeck, in 1832, 
owned a lot and building worth $1,400, while by 1859 their 
increased holdings were assessed at $3,000. Henry Ele- 
beck was a well-known barber in the city, his services ex- 
tending beyond the Civil War. Nelson figured well in busi- 
ness in Liberia, about 1836, in company with the firm of 
Roberts, Colson and Company to be mentioned later. 
Sarah, in 1826, became the wife of William Colson. After 
this, her first husband’s death, in 1835, she married another 
very well-to-do free Negro of Farmville, Booker Jackson. 

The Colson family, somewhat like the Jarratt and Ele- 
beck families, has an honorable hold on Petersburg extend- 
ing through six generations. In five of these generations 
the name of James or James Major has been preserved. 
The first James was born as early as the American Revolu- 
tion and probably in Petersburg. Our first real knowledge 
of him comes in 1804, when, for the sum of forty-five 
pounds, he purchased from Hector MeNeil, a white mer- 
chant of Petersburg, ‘‘one certain piece or parcel of land 
situate, lying and being in the town of Petersburg afore- 
said, on the east side of the street known and distinguished 
in the plan of the said town by the name of Union Street.’’ 
In 1820 this property, consisting of house and lot, was 
valued at $1,050. In the meantime he had also bought one 
lot on Oak Street, which was assessed at $131.25. This 
James Colson becomes the head of a remarkable line of 


6 Legislative petitions, Dinwiddie County, 1810. In manuscript at the 
Virginia State Library. 

7A case similar to that of Elebeck, in the same year, was that of Uriah 
Tyner. Ignorant of the law, he too had come into the State in 1800 from 
North Carolina. The 115 petitioners in this instance claimed that Tyner was 
‘fan honest and an extremely industrious man,’’ and that his expulsion from 
the State would be a loss to the town. Ibid. 

8 Land Book of Petersburg, 1859. 
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descendants. When he died, in 1825, his property was 
taken over by his son, William Colson. The son in his 
early years was a barber in Petersburg, but a few years 
after his marriage to Sarah Elebeck, in 1826, he emigrated 
to Liberia in connection with the colonization movement 
of that time. In Liberia he engaged in a mercantile enter- 
prise with Joseph Jenkins Roberts, who, too, came from 
Petersburg. 

Roberts, Colson and Company did a respectable import 
and export business. For example, an invoice of mer- 
chandise shipped by these Negroes from Monrovia to 
Messrs. Grant & Stone, of Philadelphia, shows forty-seven 
tons of cainwood, eight puncheons of palm oil, eighty-eight 
small ivories, and seven large ivories. This total shipment 
netted $3,389.80 to the firm. Other sales of this firm show 
them dealing in dry goods of all kinds, including cotton, 
muslin goods, and handkerchiefs. Ona return trip of Wil- 
liam Colson to this country in 1833 in the interest of the 
firm and while in Petersburg, he negotiated with the Pe- 
tersburg white firm of Benjamin Jones & Company for 
hogsheads of tobacco. In writing on this matter in 1833 to 
Roberts in Liberia, Jones & Company said, ‘‘ We have re- 
ceived your proposition. We are willing to purchase 6 
Hhds. Tobacco, and ship them, to you, on joint account on 
your paying one Half-Cost. Tobacco is high now, and we 
think it is best to ship only 6 Hhds. now. We make this by 
way of trial, and shall be disposed to continue the business 
hereafter should it hold forth suitable inducements. Rela- 
tive to shipments hereafter, we can confer with your Mr. 
Colson and make all necessary arrangements.’’ 

William Colson best shows himself to us in a memo- 
randum kept by him while on the return visit to Petersburg 
during the years 1833-35. We likewise gain further insight 
into the character of the business transactions of the firm of 
Roberts, Colson and Company. The items in his memo- 
randum refer first to his business affairs and second to his 
family affairs and private life. Some of these items run 
as follows: 
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Jan. Ist (1834) To cash paid F Jones for boxes, 


Feb. 1st 


Feb. 6th 


Feb. 12th 


Feb. 12th 


March 18th 


March 21st 


June 14th 


August 20th 


August 23rd 


August 25th 


August 26th 


for samples, ete. 

To postage on letter to Mr. Me- 
Phail to enquire the marks & 
numbers of Tobacco left 

To Freight of Tobacco from Pe- 
tersburg to City Point, Paid 
Rowlett & Bowden 

To postage Paid on letter from 
Mr. McPhail with bill of Laden 

To postage Paid on letter from 
Mr. Garley on_ subject of 
Drafts 

To postage on letter to Mr. Me- 
Phail on the subject of tobacco 

To postage on letter written Mr. 
McPhail about shipping to- 
bacco if suitable order 

To postage on letter to the clerk 
of Fairfax cty (county) make- 
ing enquiry if the person who 
went to Africa last fall was 
free & the State Found to 
transport, ete. 

Postage on Double letter from A. 
J. Ralston of Philadelphia en- 
elosing Draft for $100 to N. Y. 

Paid B. Ward & Co of N. York 
Fifty Dollars and Ninety One 
Cents, on note due them, with 
draft on Thos. Bell for Two 





$1.00 


123 (cents) 


$5.00 


25 


124 


124 


28 


Hundred & Fifty Dollars $50.91 


Paid B. Ward & Co., for 24 Doz. 
Feather Fans at $15 per doz, 
Thirty three Dolars & Seventy- 


five cents $33.75 


Paid James Moore in part for 
twenty five Boxes Cider at 
$2.25 per Box, twenty five dol- 


lars $25.00 
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August & Septr To travelling expenses to Wash- 
ington to effect repeal of law 
on money, to collect drafts, to 
Fairfax C. H. to N. York to 
make effort to send out goods, 
} travelling in pursuit of Bell to 
Chester N. H. ete $75.10 
December 3lst Postage on letters from Theodore 
Clark N. Y. on the subject of 
his claims on our House 184 
Jan. 13th (1835) Postage on letter to Mr. MePhail 
to ask advice about chartering 
a vessel at Norfolk 124 
Jan. 17th Cash paid R. Gilliam Esq for 
writeing Deed in Trust in fa- 
vor of Doct’ Wm. J. Waller, 
connected with Benj Jones & 
Co. claims & James D. Lum- 
dens & Co. claims $5.00 
May 12th Postage on letter from Mr. Roberts 
from N. York information 
about visiting Petersburg, Va. 184 
May 26th To travelling expenses through 
different cities to N. York, back 
| again to Petersburg, returning 
to N. York again to Philadel- 


phia, ete. $66.25 
May 25th Advanced of individual funds to 

pay demands against the Sch 

Caroline $22.27 
July Amount of cash paid for Mary A. 


Colsons (daughter’s) half year 
Schooling up to 6th Feb’y next, 
and Mrs. Colsons travelling ex- 
penses ete, ete. $191.00 


About the month of August, 1835, William Colson made 
the return voyage to Liberia to resume his business there 
with Roberts. He left his family in Petersburg. The man 


was so methodical in his make-up that he not only had left 
25 
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what has been given above, but in addition he gave detailed 
information as to the contents of his wardrobe on his re- 
turn voyage. He also named all the books he carried with 
him to read on the vessel on this, what turns out to be, his 
last voyage.® In his own words he relates: 


‘*List of Cloaths ete composeing his wardrobe taken to Africa, 
on board Sch, Caroline 
‘‘Thirteen new shirts nine linnen & four fine cotton, Two flannel 
shirts, Four inside new cotton shirts, Two cotton night shirts, 
Seventeen white cravats . . . Six Pocket Hankerchiefs, three fine 
white Cambrick & two colored & one white fine silk, nine vests viz: 
two fine white & two colored massails, two Black sattin, one Blk 
Bombazine, one Blk Silk Velvet, and one grey cloath vest, Two 
Jackets, Eleven pair Pantaloons . . . Five coats . . . Sixteen pair 
Hose, fourteen white & colord cotton and two pr yarn,—four new 
Berth Cotton Sheets, two pillow cases, one Pillow & one first rate 
Mattress, one calico spread, Five Hats & one Box (white), one 
Patent Leather Trunk, one large Hare trunk, one traveling Bag, 
two pair Boots, and three pair pumps and two pair olde shoes, 
Razor case, with five Razors, pr Scissors, Shaveing Box, soap, & 
Brush, Comb and Hair Brush, Boot Jack, Brushes & Blacking, 
Ivory Head cane, Umbrella, two Boxes segars, Two boxes Wine, 
Port & Clarett, One Basket with (?) preserves & ham with three 
jars current Jelly, One Portfollio with paper & writing apparatus.”’ 


‘‘List of his Books taken out to read on the voyage, viz Clarkes 
Commentary on the New Testament in two vols. Watsons Theologi- 
eal Dictionary, Watson Theological Institutes, Bucks Theological 
Dictionary, Four vols of Wesleys Works first, second, third and 
fifth vols, Usebious Ecclesiastical History, Sturms Reflections, Her- 
veys Meditations, first vol of Village Sermons, second vol of Ben- 
sons Sermons & Plans, fourth vol of Sketches of sermons, Fletchers 
Appeal, Herseys Appeal, Clarke On the Promises, Christians Pat- 
tern, Christians Manuel, Pocket Bible, Book of Discipline, Hyme 
Book & Discipline in one, Hersey, Importance of small things, Au- 
thentic Key to the Door of F Masonry, Eulogy on Wilberforce ete, 


om” 
® The life of William Colson was cut short. He died November, 1835, 


about three weeks after he returned to Liberia. 
10 For a copy of the letter from Roberts to Colson’s widow announcing the 


death of her husband, see The Journal of Negro History, XI, 69-70. 
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William Colson was the father of three children, Wil- 
liam, Mary, and James Major. The last of these particu- 
larly comes easily within the memory of Petersburg citizens 
living today. He was born in 1830 and died in 1892. 
James Major is to be remembered especially as a fine shoe- 
maker, whose patrons included most of the prominent peo- 
ple of the town. It is said that his skill at shoemaking 
extended to the point where he could make a shoe to fit the 
special needs of a sore foot. A matter of interest for one 
today is the fact that during the Civil War this man made 
boots for $400 a pair in Confederate money. He main- 
tained an illustrated ‘‘ad’’ in the city directory. 

James Major Colson was married in 1852 to a free 
woman of color, Fannie Meade Bolling. His wife naturally 
was primarily a homemaker, but at the same time her lit- 
erary attainments were manifested in her production of 
poetry throughout her long life. This lady came along dur- 
ing the period of the hostile legislation against the educa- 
tion of free Negroes. She learned to read and write at odd 
moments while in the employ of a white family that took 
great care that she should put her lessons aside in the 
event that company or strangers came into the home. 
Thus her very employers, regardless of the law, helped 
make it possible for her to acquire the rudiments of learn- 
ing. Immediately after the war she put her knowledge to 
good use by taking the initiative in starting a private school 
on Oak Street in Petersburg. She sent to Washington to 
secure a teacher for this purpose. As a conversationist, 
this woman was quite the equal or the superior of the 
average college graduate of today. 

From the union of James Major Colson and Fannie 
Meade Colson there came a large family, nine of whom 
grew to adult age. One of this number was another James 
Major, this time the third. He was born in 1855, attended 
Major Giles B. Cook’s private school after the Civil War 
and then taught school for a few years. Beginning in 1877, 
he extended his training by completing the high school 
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course at Middleboro, Mass. Immediately afterwards, he 
entered Dartmouth College and was graduated with the 
bachelor’s degree in 1883. The registrar of this institution 
recently writes, ‘‘He was a high grade student and was 
elected to the Society of Phi Beta Kappa.’’ With this 
thorough training, such as few Negroes at that time pos- 
sessed, he returned to his native State and city and ren- 
dered efficient service in education and social uplift. He 
died in 1909. 

Joseph Jenkins Roberts, referred to above in connection 
with William Colson, was born in Norfolk in 1809. His 
early manhood years, however, were spent in Petersburg. 
At one time in Petersburg he was a barber and married a 
Petersburg free woman, Ginsey Snow, the daughter of a 
well-known nurse. Roberts obtained a rudimentary edu- 
cation while running a flat boat on the Appomattox and 
James rivers. This man turned out to be, perhaps in those 
years, the most illustrious Negro whom Virginia produced, 
and, in a broader sense, one of the most capable of Vir- 
ginia’s sons, irrespective of race. Roberts went to Liberia 
in 1829 and for a number of years successfully conducted 
the enterprise of Roberts, Colson and Company elsewhere 
mentioned. In 1847 he became the first president of the 
republic of Liberia, held this position for several terms, and 
later became president of the Liberia College and a teacher 
of law and ethics. On diplomatic visits to England, 
France, and elsewhere, he was received with marked atten- 
tion by the functionaries of these countries on account of 
his ability and bearing. He was an able writer, possessing, 
as he did, a fine command of language. Roberts was an 
able statesman and a successful president. All historians 
of Liberia so consider him. He was celebrated enough in 
1876 to receive the recognition of the Petersburg Indez- 
Appeal of March 20, 1876, in a very commendable article of 
that date on his death in Liberia. This was done no doubt 
as a measure for Petersburg to pay tribute to one of her 
greatest sons. 
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Another very outstanding and prosperous free Negro of 
Petersburg was John Updike. This man lived in Pocahon- 
tas, on the Appomattox River. His river front property 
embraced 200 feet or more. Updike was the captain of his 
own vessel and traded on the James River between Peters- 
burg and Norfolk. He is rated as having done a large 
business. Updike married in 1822 and died about the time 
of the Civil War. This man seems to have acquired some 
official connection with the United States government, since 
at his funeral in the Gillfield Baptist Church, his coffin was 
wrapped in the Stars and Stripes.” 

Edward Hamlin was another free Negro of merit. At 
one time he ran a grocery store on the main street of the 
town. He, like other persons mentioned here, is of im- 
portance not only for what he himself stood, but also 
through his descendants. Both he and his sons acquired 
particular prominence after 1865. Under the Republican 
administration following the war, Edward Hamlin was the 
clerk of the city market. His son, Cornelius, was a radical 
in polities, being very closely associated with the admin- 
istration of Mayor Wood. On one or two occasions, for a 
day or two, in the absence of Wood, this man served as the 
mayor of the city. William Hamlin, son of Edward and 
brother of Cornelius, was the brightest light of this group. 
He was born in 1860 and died in 1891 at the early age of 
31. William was the valedictorian of his class at Hampton 
in 1879, and he had a distinct leaning toward things literary 
and academic. He always carried some classic around in 
his pocket. His chief contribution to the history of Peters- 
burg was his principalship of the Peabody High School 
from 1884 to 1889. He had some fine plans in mind for the 
educational system of the city, but after having run ashore 
on the rock of polities he lost his position in the system and 
died shortly afterwards. 

Jack McCrae was a free Negro citizen of prominence in 
Petersburg during the decades immediately prior to the 


11 Testimony of a free Negro still living. 
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Civil War. He was a caterer and as such found lucrative 
employment among the white citizens of the city. He ran 
an establishment on Bollingbrook Street. His property on 
Gill Street in 1859 was valued at $1,550... A character sim- 
ilar in occupation to McCrae and at one time associated 
with him was John Brewer. He was at one time a painter 
but at the same time or later ran a restaurant on Kast 
Bank Street. Brewer served the white people at their fine 
dinners and maintained a very high rank as a culinary 
artist. His family life likewise was pure and of a high 
order. 

Among the outstanding mechanics of the city were 
Charles Tinsley, Thomas Garnes, and Christopher B. Ste- 
vens. Tinsley was a bricklayer and a ‘‘ corner workman.’’ 
He possessed considerable native ability and was a leader 
among his people. Thomas Garnes was a brick contractor 
of some standing. When this man died he was buried in 
the present white Blandford Cemetery very near the famous 
old church of the same name. Christopher Stevens was a 
carpenter and a contractor. In 1859 he was the contractor 
for the new Gillfield Baptist Church of which he was a mem- 
ber.** In 1872, when the present Harrison Street Baptist 
Church completed its new structure, this same Stevens 
erected the tall steeple which may be seen there today. 
During the reconstruction period following the Civil War 
Stevens’ son, William, became a State senator and an 
active worker in education. This same William in 1859 
held property valued at $1,400. 

According to the federal census of 1860 about thirty per 
cent of the free Negroes of Petersburg and Dinwiddie 
County were mulattoes. This means that they had varying 
proportions of white and Negro blood. Along with the 
white admixture, among some of this number, there was a 
further infusion of Indian blood. In some instances the 
Indian blood was predominant. Such is the case of Lavinia 
Sampson. The property holdings of this woman included 


12 Land Book, 1859. 
13 Petersburg Daily Express, April 17, 1859. 
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some six or seven residences in Pocahontas and Blandford 
with a total valuation in 1860 of around $5,000.14 Of sim- 
ilar admixture as Lavinia Sampson were Joseph Gallee and 
his sister Mary. Both of these people were school teachers. 
Joseph, by the very nature of the case, was of the itinerant 
type, going from house to house. In order to evade the law 
the free Negro families had this man come to their homes at 
night. He was an excellent bookkeeper. After the Civil 
War the sister, Mary Gallee, taught a private school on 
Wilcox Street and also cooperated with Fannie Meade Col- 
son in her efforts to enlighten the recently emancipated 
people. 

With respect to longevity in residence in Petersburg 
and the period of time the free Negro status obtained, by 
no means were all of the families and individuals herein 
mentioned in a class with the Jarratts, Colsons, or Elebecks. 
Some of them were born outside of Petersburg but later 
made their residence there. Others acquired their freedom 
only in the immediate decades preceding the Civil War. 
One of this class was Robert Clark, who worked as a slave 
at a hotel in Petersburg and later bought his freedom.” 
Immediately afterwards he opened a livery stable on Lom- 
bard Street and did exceedingly well. During the decade 
of the 1850’s there was hardly a free Negro in Petersburg 
who excelled Clark in business prosperity. By 1860 his 
real estate and personal estate amounted to $9,000. He had 
‘‘continually on hand for hire, horses, buggies and car- 
riages, open or close.’’ Similar in occupation, but with a 
longer free Negro status, was William Ellis, a liveryman. 
To this man was born in 1862 a son, William Ellis, who 
likewise has followed his father’s calling, but with greater 
success. Shadrach Bass, another free Negro, was born 
about 1850 and is still living in Petersburg. His father 
was a Slave but his mother was a free woman. Hence the 
child took the status of the mother. As a groceryman Bass 


14 Land Book, 1860. 
15 Claiborne, Seventy-five Years in Old Virginia, p. 58. 
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has acquired some property and has earned the good will 
and respect of his neighbors and fellow citizens. 

Another man who appears earlier among the free Ne- 
groes than those just mentioned was Edward Shields, better 
known to a later generation as Ned Shields. He is one of 
the free Negro heads of families listed as of 1830. This 
man, like Clark, was originally a slave. He bought himself 
from a prominent lawyer of the city, David May. Shields 
comes into his own after the war, when for about twenty- 
five years he ran a dairy and supplied the best people of 
Petersburg. He owned a place on Dunlop Street. Singu- 
larly enough, Shields was the father of twelve sons but no 
daughters. From this line there has come a group of per- 
sons who have shown marked scholarship. 

Of a similar bearing to the intellectual and economic life 
of Petersburg was the union of David Scott and Eliza 
Smith. Scott was a property owner on Lee Avenue. He 
was a miller and at one time engaged in the oyster business 
on Union Street. Jerry McH. Farley, like Shields, was 
born a slave but later purchased his freedom. He was a 
minister, and as such was the leading spirit after the Civil 
War in establishing the present A. M. E. Zion Church on 
Oak Street. There are extant some of his sermons in 
manuscript. Another valuable citizen of Petersburg is 
James Monroe Smith, whose free Negro status runs back 
several generations. He was born in the fifties and still 
lives. He has been a contractor and was at one time active 
in politics. During the Readjustor movement he was a 
member of the City Council. Like Smith in prominence 
was Andrew Smith, who was an active educator along with 
William Hamlin. 

Another man, like Edward Shields, Robert Clark, and 
Jerry McH. Farley as to the origin of his free Negro 
status, was Peter G. Morgan. Unlike these men, however, 
he was not a native of Petersburg, but his real prominence 
dates from his residence in the city. During his life Mor- 
gan was twice sold as a slave, but during the decade of the 
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fifties he first purchased himself for $1,500, and in like 
manner, a few years later, purchased his wife and two 
children for the same sum.** He came to Petersburg with 
his family from a nearby county in 1863. By trade Morgan 
was a carpenter and, later, a shoemaker. The rudiments of 
learning he picked up largely by himself. So great was his 
ability to do this that in a short while he became a fairly 
well-educated man for his time. He became a successful 
leader in Petersburg’s civic and political affairs in the days 
immediately following emancipation. He was particularly 
instrumental in bringing about the erection of the Peabody 
High School in 1874, when a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation. In 1867 Morgan became a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of that year. A year or two later he 
served two terms in the Virginia legislature. 

The ancestry of Bass and others leads to a discussion of 
marriages between free Negroes and slaves, and also to the 
question of ownership of slaves by free Negroes. Contrary 
to what is sometimes thought, free Negroes and slaves in 
Virginia were not always isolated. On the contrary, there 
was considerable social intermingling between the two 
which sometimes led to marriage. However, at the same 
time, it is certain that the superiority or inferiority complex 
did grow up between the two for one reason or another. 
Slave men married free women and vice versa. The off- 
spring in turn became either one or the other according to 
the condition of the mother. A free husband might pur- 
chase the freedom of his wife. She, in turn, in the eyesight 
of the law, became his slave, and the children in like man- 
ner were the slaves of the father. A free husband who had 
bought his wife might go so far even as to sell her back into 
slavery. 

The large number of free Negro slave owning heads of 
families in Petersburg, 107 in all in 1830, is to be explained 
largely as just mentioned above. Edward Shields fur- 
nishes a case in point. In 1830 he was rated as having 

16 Russell in Journal of Negro History, vol. 8, p. 341. 
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four slaves. In reality these slaves were his wife and 
three children. Aside from the slave ownership through 
blood, free Negroes owned other Negroes from motives of 
benevolence. Prior to 1832 especially, they went on the 
market and bought slaves so as to prevent their being sent 
South. They did not want to see their brethren exploited. 
John Updike, for instance, frequently owned slaves and 
from all appearances he seems to have been prompted by 
philanthropic motives. In 1854 he owned one Jane Green 
who had previously belonged to white people. Shortly 
afterwards he emancipated her. Jane Green thereupon 
immediately went back to her former owners, who, along 
with a dozen other prominent white citizens, signed a writ- 
ten statement to the effect that Jane Green was a woman 
of good character and industrious habits.**7 No doubt this 
effort was made in order to save her from being a victim to 
the law providing for her expulsion from the State in twelve 
months. In 1831 this same Updike emancipated Rheuben 
Rhenalds ‘‘whom he had recently purchased from Shadrach 
Brander.’’ ** 

During the slavery period, the Negroes of Petersburg, 
slave and free, had churches of their own. They also be- 
longed to the white churches, particularly in the Methodist 
denomination of the Washington Street Church, then lo- 
cated on Union Street. The separate Negro churches of 
Petersburg were the Harrison Street Baptist, the Gillfield 
Baptist, and the Third Baptist. The first contained a 
sprinkling of free Negroes; the second had a more equal 
distribution of both slaves and free persons, with the latter 
constituting the ruling element; the third (Third Baptist) 
was just about a free Negro church entirely. The congre- 
gation, however, was always smaller than the other two. 
This last church, unlike the others, was not organized until 
1842. 

The Gillfield Church is of especial interest in this dis- 


17 Manuscript documents in the possession of the Virginia Society for the 
Study of Negro History. 
18 Deed Book, no. 8, Hustings Court, p. 389. 
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cussion. This church started among the free Negroes of 
Petersburg as early as 1803 on the Appomattox River and 
carried the name of Sandy Beach. We find that in 1818 
the trustees of this body bought land in Gill’s field from 
M. B. Pillsborough. Richard Jarratt and Joseph Shep- 
pard, whom we have already mentioned, along with several 
others, acted as the original trustees in this purchase.” It 
happens, moreover, that most of the free Negroes men- 
tioned herein were leading members of Gillfield, as deacons, 
trustees, clerks, or choir leaders. All of the pastors were 
white men, in conformity with the acts of the legislature 
following the Nat Turner insurrection when Negroes were 
forbidden to preach. After having had two frame struc- 
tures as houses of worship, in 1859, as already noticed, the 
$7,000 brick structure was erected. This last structure 
gave way about 1870 to the present commodious building. 
In 1815 the Gillfield Church had the honor of being re- 
ceived into the white Portsmouth Association, and in 1820 
was even host to the convention of that year.2® During the 
slavery period, as in the period of freedom, this church en- 
joyed comparative peace and harmony. After the organ- 
ization of the Third-Baptist Church in 1842 there was some 
exchange in memberships of these two churches. The edi- 
fice still occupied by the Third Baptist congregation is said 
to be one of the oldest in Petersburg, having been pre- 
viously occupied by one or two white denominations. Im- 
mediately after the war the Third Baptist Church for a 
short while was pastored by the celebrated John Jasper. 
An interesting sidelight on the legal religious standing 
of the free Negro in Petersburg is furnished by the petition 
sent to the legislature January 8, 1839, by white citizens 
asking that an act be passed to allow the Hustings Court to 
permit colored preachers to perform the funeral services, 
marriage ceremonies, and baptisms among their own peo- 
ple. They stated that the free colored persons experienced 


19 Deed Book, no. 5, Hustings Court, p. 261. 
20 Kennard, History of the Gillfield Church, p. 16. 
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considerable difficulty in securing white ministers for these 
purposes on account of their great poverty, and that further 
the white ministers were preoccupied with their own du- 
ties." This petition was presented by J. F. May and 
carried one hundred or more names. It was rejected by 
the legislature. As this petition shows, spiritual leader- 
ship among both classes of the blacks could be exercised 
by white men only. 

The organized group spirit among the free Negroes of 
Petersburg manifested itself not only in churches but also 
in one fraternal organization. In 1852, and before, there 
existed among them the Beneficial Society of Free Men of 
Color of the City of Petersburg and the State of Virginia. 
This organization, like all fraternal organizations, existed 
primarily to care for the sick, to pay death claims, and pro- 
mote social group spirit. An original copy of their con- 
stitution as revised in 1852 is extant. It is held by one of 
the descendants of some of the members involved. The 
form and grammatical construction of the instrument are 
perfect. It carries the usual officers, with some detailed 
instruction as to their duties, time of meeting, membership 
dues, and the like. 

As might be expected, by no means were all of the free 
Negroes of Petersburg well-to-do; nor were those, on the 
other hand, who owned property prompt in paying the 
taxes on the same. Some of those able to do so failed to 
comply willingly with this regulation because they did not 
derive much benefit from the revenue thus obtained. 
There are frequent instances of delinquency among them. 
In 1830, for instance, we find that by an order of Hustings 
Court, Peter Valentine, William Brander and about ten 
others, who had failed to pay their taxes, were hired out 
for the payment of the same.” Again we notice that in 
1837 the Common Council appointed a committee ‘‘to en- 
quire into the expediency of providing for the more effec- 
tual collection of the corporation taxes from free persons 


21 Legislative petitions, Dinwiddie County, January 8, 1839. 
22 Minute Book, Hustings Court, Oct. 22, 1830. 
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of color.’’ During the Civil War period, under the caption 


of ‘‘What’s the matter,’’ the Petersburg Daily Express of 
January 6, 1862, states that ‘‘there are at present 817 free 
Negro residents of this city who have not yet paid their 
taxes now overdue.’’ One week later, in the same paper, 
another notice says that every year from three to five hun- 
dred Negroes do not pay their taxes and are sold for them. 
Such persons might free themselves of this condition by 
working out at the rate of ten cents a day. It must be said 
that some of the taxes referred to here were capitation and 
personal property taxes as well as real estate. 

It will be interesting to note, too, how the sympathies of 
the free Negroes ran during the Civil War. Were they for 
the South or the North? From the point of view of all 
Petersburg Negroes living today, of course, the free people 
of color of the war period were in sympathy with the Union, 
even though they did assist in building fortifications for the 
Confederacy. Eye witnesses and participants in the strug- 
gle so testify today. However, at the same time, we must 
take into account a speech made by Charles Tinsley, free 
Negro orator, referred to above, at the opening of the war. 
During the month of April, 1861, a large group of Negroes 
were assembled on the Court House square to listen to a 
speech from one John Dodson, ex-mayor of the town. The 
occasion for this gathering was the leaving of town of these 
Negroes to work on Confederate fortifications at Norfolk. 
The ex-mayor made his speech, then Tinsley stepped for- 
ward to receive the Confederate flag. In reply to Dodson’s 
speech Tinsley said in part: ‘‘We are willing to aid Vir- 
ginia’s cause to the utmost extent of our ability. We do 
not feel that it is right for us to remain here idle, when 
white gentlemen are engaged in the performance of work at 
Norfolk, that is more suitable to our hands, and of which 
it is our duty to relieve them. There is not an unwilling 
heart among us...and we promise unhesitating obe- 
dience to all orders that may be given us.’’ In reference 
to the flag he said, ‘‘I could feel no greater pride, no more 
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genuine gratification, than to be able to plant it first upon 
the ramparts of Fortress Monroe.’’ ** 

On this same question of the seeming allegiance of some 
free Negroes to the Confederacy, one of them, Richard Ken- 
nard, is reported by the daily newspaper to have given $100 
to the Confederate cause. Whether or not we shall con- 
clude that the free Negroes of Petersburg as a group were 
loyal to the Southern cause, from these events just related, 
we are uncertain. We do know, however, that as a class the 
free Negroes generally during the reconstruction inclined 
more toward the conservative view in the settlement of af- 
fairs while the ex-slaves leaned more toward the radical 
wing. 

By way of conclusion, it must be said that the Negro 
people in America today did not begin their existence as 
full-fledged, normal human beings in 1865. To the con- 
trary, as this account shows, many of them were thinking 
and acting as good, solid, American people long before 
emancipation. So far as Petersburg itself is concerned, the 
foundation for the present high relative standing of prop- 
erty ownership among the Negroes of this city was laid very 
early. In 1860, for example, one year before the war, 186 
free Negro heads of families in Petersburg were owners of 
real estate.** This number represented about 25 per cent 
of the total number of such heads of families. Out of the 
186 property owners, twenty-one of them held property 
ranging in value from $1,000 to $9,000. Many of them could 
read and write, even though after about 1830 they had to ac- 
quire this knowledge by clandestine methods. The free Ne- 
groes of Petersburg thus achieved; some of them, like 
Joseph Jenkins Roberts and William Colson, were out- 
standing. Such are the persons who have been forgotten 
and about whom we need to know more today. 

LutHErR P. Jackson 
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23 Petersburg Daily Express, April 26, 1861. 
24 Census records, 1860, in original manuscript form at the Census Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THe Tappan Letters (Continued) 


‘* CINCINNATI 
‘‘Jan 19 1845 
**Rev. J. ScOBLE :— 
**Dear Sir,— 

‘You must not smile at my late acknowledgement of 
your letter, brought me by Mr. Blanchard **’ on his return from 
England. There have been times when many things of interest 
might have been communicated to you in reply to your request, 
but here, amid the new life of the ‘backwoods,’ we are always in 
a hurry. We live too fast. Action, too much action, leaves little 
time for letter-writing. 

‘*You are aware that Cincinnati is located in the South Western 
part of Ohio, immediately on the Ohio river, overlooking the land 
of Slavery. The constitution of our State contains a noble pro- 
hibition of slavery within its limits; but we have not escaped the 
depressing influence of this dark system. Trade and social inter- 
course have especially subjected Cincinnati to such influences, so 
that it has been no easy task to kindle and keep alive the fire of 
Liberty in this place. The paper which I edit (the Philanthropist ) 
is now in its ninth volume. Three times has the Mob risen against 
it, destroying four presses, and a large amount of other property 
but it has survived all assaults, and is now more firmly established, 
and more widely circulated than ever. And this is not all:—publie 
sentiment has become so changed, that no mob could now be mus- 
tered to disturb it. 

‘‘Our sister State, Kentucky, (a slave state) is at this time an 
object of great interest to the philanthropist. The people there 
generally regard slavery as hostile to the best interests of the state. 
The proportion of slaveholders cannot be more than one in six of 
the whole white population. It is the only slave state, I believe, in 
which emancipation is allowed, without coupling it with transporta- 
tion. Perhaps Maryland is in the same category. A law was 

157 Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was a delegate to the 
London Convention of 1843. 
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passed in Kentucky in 1833 prohibiting the importation of slaves 
into the State, the object being to keep down the slave population, 
and keep open the way for emancipation. Year after year since 
then has the Slaveholding Interest labored to effect a repeal of that 
law; and last winter it succeeded in one branch of the Legislature, 
but failed in the other. This year the usual effort was made but 
in both houses it has failed most signally. The project of calling a 
Convention of the People of the State is now becoming a favorite 
idea:—the purpose being to amend the Constitution in various 
particulars, but especially so as to secure the ultimate abolition of 
slavery. In four years’ time I have little doubt, that such a Con- 
vention will be held. Were Kentucky to abolish slavery, other 
states would soon follow her example. 

‘*But, light is needed. We want correct information as to (the) 
condition of things in the British West Indies.°* Mr. Calhoun in 
his letter *** to Mr King, our Minister to France, has ventured upon 


158 Bailey made this request for more nearly correct and exact information 
about the British West Indies at a most opportune moment; inasmuch as the 
B. & F. A-S. Society Committee had been engaged in collecting such for some 
months past. Other countries besides the United States were interested in the 
British experiment. At the close of the previous year, a request very much 
akin to that of Bailey’s had come from Holland (Alexander Jay to Scoble, 
dated Rotterdam, December 19, 1843) and men who had visited or had resided 
in any of the islands of the West Indies or countries of the Caribbean were 
constantly being called upon to supply the lack of knowledge or voice their 
own opinions. To be prepared for all emergencies, the B. & F. A-S. Society 
Committee drafted a set of queries—too many for our space—that, if rightly 
answered, would leave no possible aspect of emancipation unexamined. A let- 
ter intended to accompany them was explanatory of their two great objects; 
viz., to counteract misrepresentations and to prevent the introduction, under 
pretense of supplying a pressing economic demand, of Orientals or other 
cheap laborers (Memorials and Petitions, 1843-1853). Many a like measure 
the B. & F. A-S. Society had opposed; e.g., emigration from Sierra Leone 
(Address to Lord Russell, February 11, 1841, idem, 1840-1843, pp. 31-32), 
and another, championed by Sir George Stephen, that had very objectionable 
compulsory features attached to it (Minute Books, II, 35, 39). The misrepre- 
sentation of West Indian affairs was widespread and probably as bad in char- 
acter as when Lewis Tappan came back from attendance upon the Convention 
of 1843 and announced that Clarkson had told him that he possessed ‘‘ full 
proof that the United States Consul, at Kingston, Jamaica, was in the habit 
of sending to the United States fabricated and false information concerning 
the working of emancipation in the British West Indies .. .’’ (Anti-Slavery 
Almanac, 1844, p. 18). 

159‘*She [Great Britain] has failed in all her objects. The labor of her 
negroes has proved far less productive, without affording the consolation of 
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certain bold assumptions in relation to these Islands; asserting that 
the productions have greatly fallen off, and charging this alleged 
fact upon the indisposition of the negroes to labor. The debates 2° 
growing out of your sugar-question are referred to, in proof, &e &e 
—these statements are repeated in Kentucky by the pro-slavery men, 
and have much weight. How such averments and statements have 
been met, you may have seen in the Philanthropist: still, we wish to 
be better furnished with facts. Is it in your power to transmit to 
me statistics, official, or if unofficial, accurate, of the exports and 
imports of the British West Indies from 1830 up to the present 
time,—also some data by which the amount or value of the produc- 
tions can be at least tolerably estimated. I can easily believe that 
the production of one or two great staples may have fallen off—but 
has labor been directed in other channels? Has the totality of 
production increased? Ample information upon these points 
would be of vast, of incalculable benefit just at this time, in the 
present state of the question in Kentucky and other parts of the 
South. 

‘*Will you, my dear Sir, please say to the editor ** of the Non 
Conformist, that his paper, received formerly in exchange for mine 
has ceased coming to me for more than a half year past. I miss it 
much. It would greatly gratify me if he would continue the ex- 
change. I should be pleased also to receive the Reporter more 
regularly than I now do. I do not know that my own paper is 
regular in its visitations to London, but it is regularly mailed both 
to the Reporter and to the Non-Conformist. I hope Mr. Miall will 
not forget that we have quite a world in these Western States, and 
feel no small interest in all the great movements of Reform in the 
‘Mother Country.’ 

‘Permit me in conclusion, my dear Sir, to express to you my 
having improved their condition. . . . While this costly scheme has had such 
ruinous effects on the tropical productions of Great Britain, it has given a 
powerful stimulus, followed by a corresponding increase of products, to those 
countries which have had the good sense to shun her example... the freed 
negro, after the experience of sixty years, is in a far worse condition than in 
the other States, where he has been left in his former condition.’’ John C. 
Calhoun to William R. King, August 12, 1844, The Works of John C. Calhoun, 
ed. by Richard K. Crallé (1888), VI, 385-386, 390-391. 

160 The sugar duties, West Indian distress, the possibility of producing 
sugar and other tropical products more largely in the East Indies fill many 
pages of Parliamentary Papers and Debates. 

161 Edward Miall. 

26 
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high admiration of the wisdom and energy which you and your 
associates in London have displayed in the management of the 
great cause entrusted in your hands. May Providence long pre- 
serve you and make your efforts still more fruitful of good to your 
country and to the Human Race. 
‘‘Yours very Respectfully, 
**G. BaILey Jr.’’ 


‘“Pr Cambria. ‘New YORK, 
‘“ Jan. 30/45 1% 
‘JOHN Scos.e, Esa. 
**My dear friend, 
‘‘Your letter with the resolution ?** of your Ex- 
Com relating to Texas were received a few days since. The Ex. 


162 From this time on, the American letters recovered are few and far 
between, one for 1845, one for 1846, five for 1847, one for 1848, and so on; 
but there must, originally, have been others since, in the B. & F. A-S. Society 
Minute Book for any specific date, are to be found entries like the following: 


January 3, 1845—‘‘A letter from Jos. Leavitt, Boston, requesting the 
return of certain documents laid by him before the late anti-slavery Con- 
vention, the Secretary was instructed to forward to him copies of the 
same, and to request in return the originals of those taken away by him 
and Amos A. Phelps as soon as possible’’ (II, 275) ; 

February 21, 1845—Extracts of letters from Lewis Tappan and J. G. 
Whittier respecting the annexation of Texas and other anti-slavery matters 
were read to the Committee by Joseph Sturge (idem, p. 290) ; 

October, 1845-, at the earlier of two meetings in this month, letters from 
various people, including Lewis Tappan, were read (idem, p. 353) ; 

April 24, 1846—Letters from various persons reported—‘‘A. A. Phelps, 
relating to A-S. triumph in N. Hampshire, the Rev4. C. T. Torrey &e. J. G. 
Whittier, the same .. . and L. Tappan respecting C. T. Torrey’’ (idem, 
pp. 403-404) ; 

April 15, 1847—Letter read from L. Tappan relating to A-S. affairs 
(idem, p. 498). 


One available Scoble letter for 1845 is of interest, not only because of its 
bearing upon this point, as indicating an irregularity or resumption of letter- 
writing, but also because it communicated intelligence of the completion of 
British emancipation. It was written December 2, 1845, and published in the 
A. & F. A-S. Reporter for the following January, pp. 94-95. 


‘*My Dear Friend :— 

‘*T shall be most happy to reciprocate your kind offer, and 
to furnish you monthly with such anti-slavery information as may serve to 
mark the progress of the cause on this side the Atlantic. 

‘*You are by this time aware of my recent tour in the South of 
France. .. . 

‘*The Law recently passed by the Chambers will either be a dead 
letter or provoke such hostility in the French Colonies. . . 

‘*At length the British abolitionists can say, that no human being 

. ean be legally held as a slave in any part of the wide dominions of 
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Com will duly appreciate the expression of sympathy and the 
proffer of aid. Resolutions’** for the admission of Texas have 
passed the H. of Rep. by a vote of 118 to 102! The successful 
proposition is from a Tennessee Whig. The scribbler in the Lon- 
don Patriot should know this & furthermore that if the proposition 
passes the Senate the deed will be done not because the Liberty 
Party did not vote for Mr Clay but because the Tyler administra- 
tion achieved the iniquitous act. Nearly all the democrats in this 
State voted against the proposition. This is the effect of the strong 
Lib-party vote in the State of New York. I verily believe that if 
all the abolitionists in the country had voted the Lib. party ticket 
an impression would have been made that might have defeated 
annexation. We have hopes that the Senate will reject the proposi- 
tion but the result is doubtful. The vote will be a very close one 
prokably. Oh my country! *® 
‘*Truly your’s 
‘‘LewIs TAPPAN. 


his country. The last corner of the empire in which it found refuge was 
Ceylon, and there it received its death-blow in December, 1844. ... 
**T am delighted that a grand effort will be made in the Free States 
to prevent Texas being received as a Slave State into the Union... 
‘*T am, my dear friend, yours faithfully 
‘JNO. SCOBLE?? 


163 This resolution of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, relative to the 
annexation of Texas, was transmitted to Lewis Tappan in accordance with 
Minute 572, thus reported the Secretary at the meeting, January 17, 1845 
(Minute Books, II, 277). Considered as urgent, it had been given the right 
of way at the preceding meeting of the Committee, on January 3, taking 
precedence over an Address to the Abolitionists of the United States (idem, 
p. 270), which had been decided upon in December ‘‘ with particular reference 
to the proceedings of the Liberty Party, and the annexation of Texas’’ (idem, 
pp. 306-307). A sub-committee, composed of Alexander, Hinton, and Scoble, 
had prepared the address (idem, p. 273) and, on January 31, 1845, it was 
declared ready for forwarding to Lewis Tappan to be distributed at his 
discretion (idem, p. 280). 

164 Congressional Globe, XIV, 193, Jan. 28, 1845. Vote given as 118 to 101. 

165 An almost equally intense feeling with regard to the matter had al- 
ready manifested itself within the ranks of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee. 
At its meeting of January 31, the following minute was recorded: 


Minute 611, ‘‘In consequence of the recent decision of the House of 
Representatives of the United States in favor of the annexation of Texas 
to that Country, it was ordered that a Letter be drafted by the Secretary 
for transmission to Lord Aberdeen expressive of the unabated interest 
which the Committee take in the question; and urging upon him the use 
of the peaceful influence of the Governments of the United States and 
Texas to prevent such a catastrophe’’ (Minute Books, II, 287). 
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‘*T have written to J. Sturge more at length on this subject. Com- 
plaint is made that the Reporters arrive here with old dates. 
Suppose you send a few parcels directed to ‘Lewis Tappan, Care 
E. E. Dunbar & Co. Boston,’ by the steamers, with a letter to them 
to forward the same to me. Thus we can see what the expense is. 
as 


(a) TEXAS 


‘‘To THE Right Hon THE EArt oF ABERDEEN 
‘*My Lord 

‘‘Among the events which have recently occasioned the friends 
of human freedom in the United States as well as in this Country, 
much anxiety and alarm, has been the fixed determination of a 
portion of its citizens deeply implicated in the continuance of 
Slavery and unfortunately, having the power of the executive Gov- 
ernment, at present in their hands, to annex the Republic of Texas 
to their own. Already has the House of Representatives by an 
unlooked for majority passed resolutions in favour of the project, 
and it is said to be extremely doubtful whether the Senate may 
not be induced to affirm them. In that event the consent of Texas 
alone will be required to consummate the Act. 

“‘It is, however, satisfactory to remark that many, the Com- 
mittee believe, most, of the eminent men of the United States are 
decidedly opposed to annexation on constitutional grounds; whilst 
it admits not of a doubt that the more intelligent and religious 
part of the community are strenuously opposed to it on those of 
humanity and morals. They dread, in common with the Committee, 
Between this meeting and that of the twenty-fifth of February, when the mat- 
ter was finally acted upon, letters from Whittier and Lewis Tappan arrived, 
giving supplementary information to Joseph Sturge about the Texan status 
and to the Committee, in time for it to act upon it at its next meeting, that of 
the twenty-first (idem, p. 290), and the one subsequent (tdem, p. 291), with 
the result that, in addition to the letter to Lord Aberdeen, the Committee 
adopted a series of resolutions condemnatory of American Slavery. The two 
documents are here inserted. They were worthy of a happier issue than that 
decreed by Fate. Events moved swiftly and all in a direction the opposite of 
that wished for by the abolitionists, yet, notwithstanding a consciousness of the 
futility of their every effort, they had the courage, on the great anniversary of 
British emancipation, the recent decision ‘‘of the Republic of Texas to be 
annexed to the United States’’ having been brought to their notice, to an- 
nounce that ‘‘it was deemed necessary in the event of its final consummation 
to enter a solemn protest against it’’ (Minute Books, II, 338). 
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the indefinite extension of Slavery on the American Continent, to 
which such an event would probably lead; and would hail in com- 
mon with the Committee, the legitimate and prompt exertion of the 
great moral influence of the British Government with their own to 
prevent so fearful a catastrophe. 

‘‘The free States are already moving against annexation. By 
the last Mail the Committee received information of a great meeting 
held at Fa . . . al Hall Boston, at which fifteen hundred delegates 
from the Cities and towns of the State of Massachusetts, attended 
to enter their solemn and united protest against a scheme which, if 
realized, would cover their Country with dishonour. Other States 
no doubt will follow the example set them by Massachusetts. 

‘*But the Committee not only look with confidence to your Lord- 
ship to exert a wise and peaceful influence over the counsels of the 
United States; but also with the Government of Texas. Unless her 
consent be given annexation cannot take place; and it is hoped, 
that if strongly encouraged by the British Government to maintain 
her independence the base designs of bad men may be averted. 
Under a wise Government with free institutions, and a free people, 
there can be little doubt that Texas would ultimately become a great 
and powerful nation. 

‘‘The unabated interest felt by the Committee in this important 
subject will they trust be their apology for again directing your 
Lordships attention to it. But persuaded that they speak not only 
the sentiments of the abolitionists of this Kingdom but of the 
United States also they have felt it to be a duty arising out of recent 
events, of respectfully renewing their request that the exertion of 
the British Government may be continued to prevent the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States. 

‘‘T have the honor to be 
‘‘on behalf of the Committee 
‘*Your Lordships most ob' Servt 
‘©O7 New broad St Signed ‘‘JoHN ScosLE 


March 1 1845”’ 


(b) Reply 
‘For: Orrice March 6 1845 
**Sir 
‘‘T am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to ackn®*. the receipt of 
your letter of the 1* Inst, in which on behalf of the Com®*. of the 
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B&F AS Society, you request the peaceful interposition of Her 
Majesty’s Gov’. both with the United States Gov’. & with that of 
Texas, in order to prevent the contemplated incorporation of Texas 
with the United States. 

*‘T am to thank you for your communication, and to assure you 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not fail to take such measures 
as may be practicable and as they may deem best suited to meet 
whatever circumstances may arise with reference to the object in 
question both in the United States and in Texas. 

**T am Sir 
‘*Your most obedient 
humble St 
(Signed) ‘‘H. M. AppInaTon 
‘To John Seoble Esq”’ 
&e &e 


(c) AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, held at No. 27, New Broad-street, on Wednesday 
the 26th day of February, 1845. George William Alexander, Esq., 
in the Chair. The following resolutions were passed unanimously. 

That this Committee feel it to be their duty publicly to express 
their deep sympathy for those estimable individuals now inearcer- 
ated in the jails and penitentiaries of Virginia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Florida, on the charge of having counselled, 
or aided and abetted certain slaves to escape from Southern 
bondage. 

That so far from regarding as crimes, the alleged acts for which 
they have been condemned to various cruel and degrading punish- 
ments by the slave courts of the United States, they esteem them to 
be deeds of Christian benevolence. 

That, in the view of this Committee, the law of American 
slavery, which condemns nearly three millions of innocent beings, 
and their posterity after them, to perpetual bondage, with all its 
revolting and cruel incidents, is, and should be considered by all 
good men, as morally null and void, inasmuch as it is a manifest 
violation of the natural rights of man, and an impious invasion of 
the prerogatives of Almighty God. 

That the wickedness of this law becomes the more apparent, in 
that it requires other laws equally iniquitous in principle to sustain 
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it, laws which denounce acts of humanity as crimes, and punish 
deeds of mercy with chains and imprisonment, branding and the 
pillory; thus reversing the great Christian law of equity and 
benevolence which requires that we should do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us. 

That this Committee therefore respectfully, yet urgently, call 
on the friends of humanity and religion in this and other countries 
to enter their emphatic and united protest against the system of 
American slavery, as founded in iniquity and upheld by oppression, 
and especially to urge on the Christian philanthropists of the 
United States the solemn duty of seeking by every constitutional 
and Christian means its immediate and entire abolition, and the 
universal application of the sublime truth contained in their 
Declaration of Independence, that ‘‘God hath created all men 
equal, and endowed them with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

Finally,—That this Committee tender their warm and heartfelt 
sympathy to the wives and children, and other near relations of 
their imprisoned friends, and affectionately commend them in their 
affliction, to the protection of Him who is the ‘‘God of the op- 
pressed,’’ and to the Christian regard and care of their fellow 
labourers in the cause of injured and oppressed humanity. 

(Signed) JoHn Scos.e, Secretary. 


‘“New YorK, 
‘*Nov. 30/46 
‘‘ JOHN Scosie, Esq, 
London. 
‘*My dear Friend, 

‘*Yours of the 3d was duly received. It gave me sincere pleas- 
ure to hear from you. Whenever I take up the B. & F. Anti-S Re- 
porter I feel that I have a communication from you, but a letter 
is dearer still. 

‘“We have not heard from our dear friend Phelps *® since his 
departure. He intended staying a while at Port au Prince & then 
to go to Jamaica. How glad would he be to be joined by Mess™ 
Alexander and Wiffin.’*’ If possible I hope they will go. The 
united labors of such men would act powerfully upon the general 


166 The Reverend Amos A. Phelps. 
167 George W. Alexander and Benjamin B. Wiffin. 
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cause. Do urge their going immediately. They could hardly do a 
better service to the cause in this country. 

**T will convey your message to Mr Phelps. 

‘Wm. Goodell wrote the largest part of the Address on ‘‘ Bible 
Missions.’’*** JI am pleased to know that Mrs Scoble approves it, 
as well as yourself. Professor Whipple ** of Ohio has accepted the 
appointment of Cor. See. of the Amer. Miss. Asso". & is here en- 
gaged in the duties of the office. We may suspend the publication 
of the Reporter while Mr Phelps is away, as I cannot devote the 
necessary time to editing it. The labor attending the Washington 
paper &c, takes up half my time. We are going on well with that 
plan. Dr Bailey intends to move immediately to Washington & 
issue his first number in Jan’.17 The name is to be the National 
Era. 

‘*How unfortunate that T. Clarkson *™! should have lent his 
name to the project of Garrison! How strange that Geo. T. should 


168 William Goodell was one of the ablest and most prolific writers against 
slavery. 

169 Charles King Whipple. 

170 The first issue of The National Era was made in January of 1847, with 
Gamaliel Bailey, Jr., as Editor, Amos A. Phelps and John G. Whittier as 
Corresponding Editors, and George W. Alexander as one of the foreign corre- 
spondents. The introductory statement of policy gave notice that it would 
not be a one-subject paper and that it would be moderate in tone, although 
anti-slavery. It was regarded ‘‘as the metropolitan organ of the Third Politi- 
cal Party, and of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in Washing- 
ton...’’ (Fifteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
p- 30) and, at the time of its first appearance, the city government of George- 
town had it under consideration whether or no such a paper should be tolerated 
(idem). The Garrisonians, however, were of the opinion that nobody need 
fear the National Era because of the character of the man who was behind it. 
Bailey’s attitude toward the Mexican War had made many dubious as to 
whether he were a genuine abolitionist (idem, pp. 30-31). 

171 Clarkson had died in September. Garrison was with him towards the 
last and the two men had come to a fuller understanding of each other than 
had been possible for a long time. The comment of Garrison’s friends of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society shows what it was supposed to signify. 
Clarkson’s ‘‘ native capacity,’’ said they, 

‘made more keen by long experience, enabled him to discern who 
were the genuine friends of the Slave in the New World and what the 
true method of carrying forward his cause. And in spite of the sectarian 
surveillance under which soi disant abolitionists of the school of the British 
and Foreign Society attempted to keep him, he lost no opportunity of ex- 
tending to us in this country his words of counsel and of cheer. At this 
last interview with Mr. Garrison he placed in his hands one of the latest 
productions of his mind,—his latest offering to Liberty,—entitled ‘Hints 
to the American People in the event of a Dissolution of the Union’... .’’ 
(Fifteenth Annual Report, p. 36). 
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enlist in such a crusade against this country & the principal part of 
the best abolitionists in England and the U.S.17? Messrs Garrison, 
Thompson & Wright utter much truth, to be sure, but of what con- 
sequence is it when the spirit they manifest is so bad.'"* 

‘‘Mr Phelps wrote a long letter to Mr John Dunlop just before 
his departure, about the Garrison clique. I hoped it would have 


172 This was the year of the formation of the Evangelical Alliance and of 
the Anti-Slavery League, designed by its radical founders to be of antipathetic 
tendencies. Garrison, invited by resolution of the Glasgow Emancipation So- 
ciety, had gone over to Britain once more and had gathered around himself, in 
closest bonds of sympathy, a great many ardent souls, among whom this latter 
organization had developed. ‘‘We are satisfied,’’ reported the New England 
friends already referred to, 


‘‘That there was never a time when the character of American slavery, 
the relations of the inhabitants of the Free and Slave States, the constitu- 
tional bulwarks of the institution, the position and difficulties of aboli- 
tionists in this country—in short the actual nature of Slavery and Pro- 
Slavery,—were so well understood and intelligently considered, in Eng- 
land, as at the present time. And we believe that we could never boast of 
a larger and more devoted band of faithful friends, in the mother-country, 
than we now possess. They have been well winnowed by the agitation that 
has passed over the land, but it was the chaff only that was scattered by 
its breath’’ (idem, p. 34). 


J. B. Estlin, of Bristol, had brought out his timely Brief Notice of American 
Slavery and of the Abolition Movement, and Henry Clarke Wright, an American 
of all too fiery spirit, two or three of his many pamphlets dealing with the 
great topic of the day, the church controversy. On this subject, the Darlington 
Anti-Slavery Society and the Glasgow Emancipation Society were only two of 
the many organizations that had come out forcibly, and, at their meetings, men 
like Wright, George Thompson, James N. Buffum and Frederick Douglass were 
constant and popular speakers. 

173 What Wright’s spirit was—and Thompson’s was like unto it—may be 
surmised from the titles of some of his publications: 


1. Manstealers: will the Free Church of Scotland hold Christian Fellow- 
ship with them? (Glasgow, 1845). 

2. Christian communion with slaveholders: Will the Alliance sanction it? 
Letters to Rev. John Angell James, D. D. and Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, 
D. D., shewing their position in the Alliance (1846). 

3. Free Church alliance with manstealers. Send back the money. Great 
anti-slavery meeting in the City Hall, Glasgow, containing speeches 
delivered by Messrs Wright, Douglas, and Buffum, from America, and 
George Thompson, esq. of London; with a summary account of a series 
of meetings held in Edinburgh by the above named Gentlemen (Glas- 
gow, 1846). 

4. The Dissolution of the American Union demanded by Justice and Hu- 
manity, as the incurable enemy of Liberty—Letters to the Glasgow 
Argus (1846). 

5. On Christian Fellowship with Slaveholders—Letter to Drs. Chalmers, 
Candlish and Cunningham (1846). 

6. Slaveholders or Play Actors, Which are the Greater Sinners? (Dublin, 
1847). 
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been published before G. left the country. Is it too late now? 
Mr Sturge had a duplicate I believe. 

‘‘Our Com. will, I think, address a letter to ‘Sir Culling’ ?”* 
about the Alliance. 

‘*With kind regards to your dear wife & children not forgetting 
little ‘Ellen Tappan’ 

‘‘T am, 
‘*Yours affec’ 
‘Lewis TAPPAN. 

‘*T have disabled one of my fingers, so that I find it rather difficult 
to write.’’ 


Copy. 
‘New York, Feb 1/47.17% 

‘* JOHN Scos.eg, Esq. 

‘*My dear friend, 

‘‘Capt. Knight, of the packet ship Switzerland, has in 
charge a parcel containing 350 copies of the Ex-Com’s ‘Protest 
and Remonstrance against the course pursued by the Evangelical 
Alliance on the subject of American Slavery.’ It is just from 
the press. We expect it will appear in the National Era,'** but 
we have printed an edition in pamphlet form for distribution. 

‘“We hope you will have them directed to influential persons 
and sent away immediately. Please inform me respecting the dis- 
tribution. If the Remonstrance could be reprinted & widely dis- 
persed we shall be glad.*” 

174 Sir Culling Eardley Smith. 

175 A Lewis Tappan letter, January 27, 1847, published in The National 
Era, February 4, 1847, contained a summary of British and American news 
and called particular attention to a powerful memorial and remonstrance on 
slavery addressed to the churches of the U. 8. A. by the Synod of the United 
Secession Church. 

176‘‘To the Christian Abolitionists of Great Britain and Ireland who met 
at Freemason’s Hall, London, August 19, 1846, to form an Evangelical alliance, 

‘«Protest and Remonstrance of the Executive Committee of the A. & F. 
A-S. Society against the course pursued on the question of American slavery. 

‘* ¢We entreat you... to stand by the declared position of British 

Christians, that the sin of slaveholding ought not to receive any counte- 

nance in the name of the Christian religion; and that... you can 

acknowledge no union, and hold no intercourse with any branch of the 

Alliance which shall swerve from this high and holy ground’ ’’ (The Na- 

tional Era, February 11, 1847, p. 4). 

177 At about this time the year before, the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee 
was making its own plea to the Alliance for what it regarded as right conduct: 
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‘‘A few days since I reed a letter from our dear friend Phelps. 
It was dated the last of Dec. at Kingston. He was better than he 
had been, but not so well as when he left this country. 


To THE LONDON DIVISION OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE PROPOSED 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


*“Gent: 

‘*The Co. of the B. & F A S Socy. trust that no apology will be deemed 
necessary on their part for introducing to your serious attention a subject of 
great practical importance in connexion with the object you have for some 
time past been endeavoring to realize. 

‘*You are probably aware Gent: that at this moment there exist in 13 
of the States of the U S of North America nearly 3 millions of our fellow 
creatures of both sexes and all ages, in the dreadful condition of Slavery. 
The liberty of these unhappy persons was never forfeited by crime. They 
are innocent human beings who have been deprived of their freedom by the 
most inquitous laws to minister to the insatiable cupidity, the base passions 
or the pride of their Owners; and they are retained in their hard state of 
bondage by means the most revolting and cruel. They are the descendants, 
for the most part of Africans who were formerly removed by fraud or violence 
from their native homes by the Slave dealers; and whether viewed in relation 
to their physical sufferings or their moral condition—the outrage has been 
committed on their nature & their rights, or the helplessness & the hopelessness 
of their condition, should be the objects of the deepest sympathy to all Xtian 
Men, & of earnest prayer & zealous effort for their speedy deliverance. 

‘*You are also aware, Gent, that these Slaves are Merchantable Com- 
modities. In the eye of the Law they are regarded as mere property except 
when they commit crime, and can therefore, be bought & sold given away or 
bequeathed to meet the necessities or gratify the caprice of their Masters. 
They have no social or civil rights, and therefore no regard whatever is paid 
to the relationships they may sustain and they not only can be but are con- 
stantly subjected to the most heart rending separations. From 60 to 80,000 & 
sometimes considerably more, pass from one hand to another by sale every 
year; whilst the mode in which many thousands of them are raised from the 
Southern markets is too revolting to be described. 

‘*The Law which regulates the condition of these Slaves does not sanction 
their marriage. If they enter into arrangements to live together as Man & 
Wife it knows nothing of the relation and consequently does not protect it. 
It may be sundered in a moment. The result is that not only is the divine 
ordinance of Matrimony set aside; but a disgraceful system of concubinage is 
established in its place, & a state of licentious indulgence generated which is 
frightful to contemplate. Neither do those laws recognize the parental rela- 
tion. In this respect the Children of Slaves are placed on the same level 
with the offspring of Brutes; Both are property. The father cannot protect 
his Son from injustice—the Mother her Daughter from dishonor. The tears 
the lamentations, the intreaties of Parents are no more regarded than the 
lowing of Cattle; and should they become troublesome are punished with 
severity. 

‘*The Committee dwell not on the continual injustice inflicted on the 
Slave by depriving him of the legitimate fruits of his labor, or the liberty of 
choice in respect of his employment and employer; nor of the cruel modes 
which are resorted to for the purpose of coercing labor, and of enforcing 
obedience. These are too well known to need description. It is quite natural 
that a system which violates all the essential rights of humanity and outrages 
the laws of God, should lead to the practice of every enormity which Wicked 
Men, could invent or human nature endure. 

‘‘The laws of the Slave states moreover rigidly exclude from the poor 
Slaves all instruction whether secular or moral. In some of the States the 
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‘‘The great question of the day is, if new territory is taken from 
Mexico shall it be forever free? A warm discussion is going on in 
Congress on the subject, & the State Legislatures are expressing 
their opinions in the form of resolutions. We hope for the best, 
but fear that slavery will be triumphant now as heretofore. But 
none of these things move—duties are ours—events belong to God. 

‘Faithfully your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN.’’ 


heaviest penalties may be inflicted for teaching them the use of letters, and in 
one state death itself is the punishment for a second offence. The consequence 
is that in a land which boasts of its enlightened christianity & republican 
institutions there is a heathen & enslaved population from whose minds is 
systematically excluded not only the sacred verities of Religion but commonest 
rudiments of knowledge. If, in some instance light penetrates their minds it 
only serves to make the surrounding darkness the more palpable and hideous. 

‘And this deplorable state of things, not only exists with the connivance, 
but is sustained unhappily by the direct participation of several sections of 
the professedly Christian Church. Episcopalians Presbyters & Pastors, and 
Ministers, Elders and Deacons & Members are found among Slave holders and 
Sellers; and it is to be feared are in many instances, not less exacting and 
cruel than are the men who profess not to be actuated by their religious princi- 
ples but who nevertheless urge in their defence their pernicious example. 

““Now Gent: it appears to the Come. to be a sacred duty on the part of 
all who are sincere in their profession of obedience to the righteous precepts of 
the Gospel, and are influenced by its benign spirit, to plead the cause of the 
oppressed and to judge between them and their oppressors. 

‘“In placing the foregoing statement before you the Come. venture 
respfly, to press on your attention the painful fact that a large body of Men 
in the U.S. who profess & call themselves Christians & would feel no difficulty 
in subscribing your confession of faith are the oppressors of their brethren or 
the apologists of the system of Slavery which exists in their Country at the 
present time and to implore you to pause before you invite them to your asso- 
ciat2; nay, rather to urge you, in the spirit of christian fidelity and courtesy, 
to refuse to receive into your fellowship, all men, be their pretensions what 
they may who either directly participate or acquiese in upholding or advocating 
the enslavement of their fellow Men. 

‘*Tt is due however to the purer branches of the Ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions before noticed to say, that many of them are bearing a noble testimony 
against Slavery, that many of them have and all are rapidly separating them- 
selves from official connexion with those who violate by their conduct, the 
fundamental principles of that Religion they profess to exalt. 

‘*Composed as the Anti slavery body is of every class of Christian pro- 
fessors in this Country, they cannot but feel deeply interested in the course 
you propose to adopt in this particular case, and will be highly gratified to 
learn that your decision is to exclude the parties referred to from the proposed 
Alliance 

‘*T have the honor to be Gent 
‘*On behalf of the C. Your ob. Servt. 
‘*Jno. ScoBLe Szcy. 


‘Anti Slavery Off. 27 New Broad St ) 
as mer Feby. 1846 ‘i ; > deld, 6. Mar 46’’ 


(Memorials and Petitions, 1843-1853, pp. 307-310). 
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Copy. 
‘*Per Steamer Sarah Sands. 
‘New York, Feb 23/47.?” 
‘*Gro. W. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
London. 
‘“My dear friend, 

‘‘Today I reed. yours of Jan 18th. You 
will have noticed, by a recent letter in wh I speak of having drawn 
on you for £80 that I drew by mistake for £100. Being in Boston 
on the eve of the Steamer’s sailing I drew a bill for £100, forgetting 
that I had already drawn for £20—but it will all stand right in 
my a/e. Mrs. Torrey will have her heart gladdened by the gen- 
erous gift you and the other friends have made her.’”* I will draw 
for the sum authorized, and transmit the proceeds to Mrs. T. for 
herself and her little ones. 

‘‘The Era shall be sent to Mr. Reed (?) (indeed it has been al- 
ready) and to Prof. David—and 8 instead of 10 will be sent to you 
hereafter. You can have as many as you choose, to be sent to any 
part of the world, without any additional charge. 

‘‘TIt will I fear be a long time before a Wilberforce will be 
raised up in this country to plead the cause of the slave. A man of 
his religious principles, devoted philanthropy & varied gifts is 
rare. Where in England is there another such man? With regard 
to the late Mr. Buxton,’*° however gifted & good he might be, no 

178 Read at B. & F. A-S. Society Committee meeting, April 15, 1847 (Min- 
ute Books, II, 498). 

179 The sympathy of the B. & F. A-S. Society for the Reverend C. T. Tor- 
rey, promoter of the Underground Railway (B. & F. A-S. Reporter, 1853, pp. 
74 et seq.), and, subsequently, for his bereaved family was, on various occa- 
sions and in various ways, exhibited. The resolution, moved by George Thomp- 
son and seconded by George W. Alexander at the anniversary meeting in Free- 
masons’ Hall, June, 1846, was but an earnest of the more material help 
rendered later. 

180 Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton had been now dead two full years. For 
some time anterior to his decease his health had been exceedingly poor. In 
June, 1843, he wrote to Scoble, regretting his inability, on account of it, to 
attend the great Convention then assembling. He was anticipating that much 
would be said about American slavery and the African slave trade; but, said 
he, ‘‘I am afraid I no longer can personally unite with you in fighting against 
these iniquities—but my prayer to God is....’’ In August, 1844, Scoble 
visited him at North Repps Hall and wrote of him thus to Joseph Soul: 


‘“T arrived here on Saturday Evening last, and had a most kind re- 
ception from Sir Fowell Buxton and his family. I am sorry that he 
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eminent man who is concerned in a distillery or brewery would 
have any influence as a religious man or philanthropist in this 
country, bad as the nation is.1*%* We have had and now have men 
in this country who occupy the foremost station in the land, & who 
plead the cause of the slave—John Quincey Adams, our Ex-Presi- 
dent, Governor Slade of Vermont, Dr. Channing of Boston, Judge 
Jay, Gerrit Smith, Governor Seward of this State &e &c. They are 
& were not all out and out abolitionists, but they are or were bold 
in denunciation of slavery. Our Everetts, Websters de love popu- 
larity too well, and seek preferment too eagerly to take an unpopu- 
lar side. 

‘*T lament to hear of the death of the excellent J.J. Gurney.'* 
He did not, it is true, help us any or but little, on the slavery 
question when he was in this country, but we reverenced his char- 
acter & philanthropic labors as exerted in other countries. How 
many excellent men & women whom I saw when in England in 
1843 are now among the dead! The sweet babe from whom you 
have parted I remember well. But it is rather a joyous circum- 
stance than the contrary, I think, that she has gone to join her 
mother. Is it not so? I can not mourn over the decease of little 
children, for ‘of such is the Kingdom of heaven.’ I fervently hope 

bears on his person the evident traces of infirmity; but he is as cheerful 

as ever, and equally interested, as ever, in the Anti-Slavery cause, though 
unable to give it any active assistance— At present N. Repps Hall is 
free from company, except a few visitors in the evenings, which suits me 
well, as I am by no means ambitious of a large acquaintance. Today the 


weather is very unpropitious—wind in the S.W. with heavy rain, or I 
should have been on the sand at Cromer, instead of writing you. 
4é 9) 


At its meeting, February 21, 1845, the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee had 
cause to lament the passing out of its distinguished and highly esteemed mem- 
ber (Minute Books, II, 287), and, four days later, it adopted resolutions ex- 
pressive of its own and the country’s loss (idem, pp. 296-297), 

181 Tappan was allied with the prohibitionists and his reference to Buxton 
must be regarded in that light. The anti-slavery struggle in America was 
contemporaneous with a prohibition wave which swept over the Union and 
made numbers of states dry until the Civil War caused a relapse. In England, 
on the other hand, the liquor business was regarded as legal and eminently 
respectable and generally the temperance forces of the country stood for 
moderation in drink. But the Americans lined up on the two extremes of wet 
or dry. A man eminent for the universality of his reformatory zeal was Lord 
Shaftesbury, 1801-1885, who is referred to in this study. For Garrison’s 
opinion of the London World’s [Temperance] Convention of 1846, see William 
Lloyd Garrison, III, 157 ff. 

182 Minute Books, II, 479. 
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that both you & our friend J. Sturge will long be blessed in your 
domestic relations. 

**T had a letter from A.A. Phelps dated Kingston, 14 Jan’. 
His health, tho’ better than when he was in Hayti was not so good 
as when he left this country. He found the climate variable & 
damp on the mountains in Jamaica. He has given us much valu- 
able information about the American mission on that island & 
made various suggestions with regard to their being strengthened 
& sustained. I will communicate to him your generous proposition. 
By & by you will probably see some letters in the Era from Mr. 
Phelps that are daily expected. 

‘‘The Tribune shall be sent to you. I will pay your Emanci- 
pator Bill. 

**T thank you for the hints you give about the money market 
&e. Money is not scarce here, nor is it thought it will be. Such 
immense quantities of breadstuffs have gone and are going to 
England that exchange is very low, & specie will be brought here, 
it is tho’t, in considerable quantities. Still the best notes are dis- 
counted by the Wall St. Bankers at 7 per ct & those of the 2d 
grade, where there is but one name, at 9 & 10 pr et per annum. 

‘‘Seven numbers of the Era have been printed. Subscribers 
are increasing rapidly. The paper gives general satisfaction. 
Some wish there was more anti-slavery matter in the paper, but 
such must be patient. The editors sift in all they think it prudent 
to do for the present. A large number of persons, both in the free 
States as well as in the Slave States are reading the paper who 
never before perused an anti s. paper. The editor manages his 
difficult post with admirable tact. Calls are now made for the 
anti-slavery books & tracts promised if the funds would admit, and 
I think the Ex-Com will take early measures to supply this demand. 
The publication of the Era has infused a new spirit into the aboli- 
tionists of this country & inspired them with new hopes. 

‘‘Contemporaneous with the establishment of the paper are the 
discussions that have taken place in Congress with regard to the 
use to which any new territory gained from Mexico shall be put. 
A bill was proposed to grant three millions of dollars to the Presi- 
dent, as secret service money, to enable him to ‘conquer peace’ as 
the military expression now is. A Mr. Wilmot a democratic mem- 
ber of the H of R moved a Proviso that slavery should not exist 
in any new territory. This produced a long & animated discussion. 
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Meantime several State Legislatures in the free States that were in 
session passed, almost unanimously, resolutions deprecating, in 
strong language, the extension of slavery over any part of the terri- 
tory conquered from Mexico. Men of all parties united in passing 
these resolutions. Many of the administration presses also were 
either mute or expressed the popular desire in strong language. 
The Proviso passed the H of R. by 9 majority, the house being very 
full. The Bill is now before the Senate. The majority in this 
Body, at present (for the Senators from the new free States have 
not yet taken their seats) are from Slave States. It is hardly to 
be expected that they will vote for the Bill with the Proviso. If 
the Senate should strike out the Proviso & the House refuse to 
recede the money will be withheld. The slaveholding members all 
at once are clamorous for peace. They do not want to prosecute 
the war if they are to be deprived of the privilege of sending their 
Slaves into newly acquired territory! In this state of things it is 
not unlikely that peace may not be far distant, and yet it is very 
difficuit for the administration to extricate themselves from the 
embarrassing position in which they are placed by their own 
foolish & wicked act. 

‘*You will be gratified to learn that Delaware, the Slave State 
joining Pennsylvania shows a disposition to rid herself of slavery. 
A Bill for the gradual abolition of slavery has passed the lower 
house of her Legislature by a decided majority & is now before the 
upper house. 

‘‘There is a prospect that the Free American or a paper with 
some other name will be established in Kentucky by the gentle- 
man (a South Carolinian) who was the editor de facto during a 
considerable part of the time the Free American was ostensibly 
edited by Mr. Clay. He has raised about 2/3ds the amount wanted 
& I have promised him £25 from ‘a Friend’ when he shall have, 
with this, secured the whole sum or $5000. 

‘*T will ask the favor of your paying the Publisher of the Non 
Conformist—for the paper for William Goodell, of Honeoye, On- 
tario County, New York, what may be due for a year’s subscription, 
and sending me a receipt for W.G. 

‘‘A great deal is doing in this country for the famishing Irish. 
My native town, Northampton, Ms. containing 4000 inhabitants, 
have given $5000. There must be sub-divisions of landed property, 
the cultivation of small farms on the best agricultural principles, 
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more equality of property, or G.B. will suffer immensely. It will 
not do to depend upon foreign supplies for bread-stuffs. Every 
nation should be able to feed & clothe its population. What occa- 
sioned great pain to me when in England was the inequality of the 
condition of men. The rich would be better off if half or two 
thirds their wealth were distributed among their poor fellow men.*** 
Happiness does not consist so much in widening the difference that 
separates the affluent from the poor, but in lessening it. But the 
unprincipled & the selfish have the management of the affairs of 
this world. It is a consolation to know however that the disin- 
terested & good have a moral influence that keeps in check the 
numerical force guided by unprincipled politicians & ecclesiastics. 
And especially that God rules over all, causing the wrath of man to 
praise Him. 

‘‘The Mexican war is, as you say, detestable. It is not popular 
in this country. The administration continues it with great diffi- 
eulty. It is a political war for self aggrandisement. Horrible 
that men clothed with brief authority, and panting for political 
elevation, should plunge two nations into a state of war from selfish 
considerations! But what an example has been set us by the old 
governments of the world, and what apt scholars we have been! 

‘Why does the British Friend take such open ground for W.L. 
Garrison? Do not the good people of England understand this 
man? 

‘‘Truly yours 
‘Lewis TAPPAN. 


‘*You authorized me to draw for £25 towards the establishment of 
the Free American or the establishment '** of a similar paper by its 


183 Lewis Tappan held very positive ideas respecting the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of amassing wealth. In his Is it Right to be Rich?, he argued 
that there was no moral objection to the making of money, but there decidedly 
was to the hoarding of it. 


184 The B. & F. A-S. Society Committee had not always been so generous 
as this towards similar British enterprises. In evidence, note the following: 


‘“Rev J. M. PHILLIPPO ‘“LONDON, 2nd, Nov. 1844— 
‘*My Dear Brother, 

‘*In consequence of my having been a sort of acting Secretary through 
Mr Scoble’s illness to the Anti Slavery Committee in November last, I am 
requested to write to you in relation to the expected grant of £100 towards 
the first operations of your new liberation paper, concerning which you wrote 
to Mr Sturge. The Committee met yesterday evening, and your letter to 
Mr S. was read, he being in the Chair. The general—I may say the universal 
impression created by it was one of mingled gratification and surprise; grati- 


27 
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late Editor. The late editor, C.M. Clay ?*— ...—is in the 
army that has gone to invade Mexico. Inconsistent man! I trust 


fication that a journal deserving such high encomiums had at length been 
established in Jamaica, & surprise that any expectation should exist of a 
grant from the Committee. The Two interviews which you had with the 
Committee in October, & November last year, are clearly in the recollection 
of the members who were present, myself being one of them; & the Minutes 
made of them also are clear and distinct: but, as, on the one hand, the minutes 
contain no reference to such a grant, so neither does the memory of a single 
member supply any materials of a conversational kind out of which an ex- 
pectation of it could have arisen. Under these circumstances the Committee 
feel themselves under no obligation from any thing that may have passed. 
And, looking on your letter as an application de novo, I am obliged to say, 
that, with all their kindness towards the West Indies too often & too ex- 
pensively shown, to be called into question they feel considerable difficulty. 
There is in their proceedings, no precedent for any such grant; on the con- 
trary, applications similar to yours have repeatedly been declined. Their 
feeling is that what they support by their money, they become to a certain 
extent responsible for; & as no question of control can arise with respect to 
the Jamaica Patriot, they feel that they must content themselves with very 
sincere good wishes. Should you or any of your friends think the Committee 
too scrupulous, I am sure that you will neither, on the one hand, suspect their 
unfeigned attachment to your cause, nor on the other, treat their integrity 
with contempt. 
‘*On behalf of the Committee, I am, 
‘*Dear brother, faithfully yours 
(Signed) ‘‘J H HintTon’’ 


185 Upon the receipt of this news from America, it would not have been 
surprising had the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee regretted its approval of 
Clay ’s conduct three years before: 


**To Cassius M Cray Esq. 
*«Sir 

‘It affords me much gratification to forward you copy of a resolution 
passed unanimously at a recent meeting of the Committee of the British & 
Foreign Anti Slavery Society expressive of the high sense they entertain of 
the eminent services you have rendered to the great cause of human liberty 
and happiness, and of the hope they cherish that your talents and influence 
may continue to be devoted to the promotion of the same noble object. 

‘“The Society, of which the Committee is the Executive Organ, has for 
its object the universal extinction of Slavery and the Slave trade, by means 
which are strictly of a moral, religious and pacific nature; and may be re- 
garded as a continuance of that great series of efforts by which the people 
of this Country have, under the divine blessing, successively and successfully 
secured the abolition of the African Slave Trade, and the termination of 
Slavery in the British West India Colonies, British Guiana, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Mauritius; in British India and the Settlements at 
Malacca, Penang and Province Wellesley; in Scinde and at Hong Kong; and, 
by the operation of a registration law, in Ceylon also, with the exception of 
the district of Kandy, where there yet appears to be a few hundred of the 
natives in a state of bondage. To this statement I may add, that debtor 
bondage in the Tenasserim Provinces, and the Pawn System at the British 
Settlements on the Western Coast of Africa have been abolished. 

‘*By the measures which have led to these important results not only has 
an extensive and execrable commerce in the human species been put down, but 
millions of human beings delivered from a system of Slavery more or less 
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you will give nothing to revive any paper to be edited by him 
while he is in such a disposition of mind... . 


oe 


gat FP agli 


“New YORK, 


‘May 15/47. 
“* JOHN Scosie, Esq. 


‘“My dear Friend, 


‘*Tt is a long time since I have heard from you, 
and I have hardly fulfilled my obligations to you as acting Cor. 
See. of the A & F Anti-S. Society during Mr Phelps’s absence. 
We had a good anniversary on the 11th & a Public Breakfast the 
next morning. The proceedings will be published at length in the 
National Era. The Breakfast was a novelty here. It succeeded 


atrocious and degrading; and a foundation, broad and deep laid for the future 
elevation and prosperity of a large portion of the human race. 

‘*The Friends of Justice and Humanity in this Country regard with in- 
tense interest the struggle which is going on in the United States for the 
freedom of the slave. That struggle they trust will soon terminate in a 
glorious triumph, and the great truth contained in its declaration of Inde- 
pendence be vindicated thereby in the eyes of the world. 

‘‘T have the honor to be 
‘*Sir 
‘* Yours respectfully 


(signed) ‘‘JOHN SOOBLE 
+27 New Broad St London 


June 28 1844.’’ 
R&SOLUTION 


At a Special Meeting of the Committee of the British & Foreign Anti 

Slavery Society, held at No 27 New Broad Street, on Friday June 28 1844. 
George William Alexander Esq in the Chair. 
It was resolved unanimously 

That the thanks of this Committee are eminently due and are hereby 
respectfully tendered to Cassius M Clay Esq of Kentucky, for his noble 
conduct in emancipating his late slaves, from a high sense of Public duty, 
and in proof of the sincerity of his convictions that the system of Slavery is in- 
compatable with the prosperity and stability of States, the social and moral 
welfare of mankind, and, above all, the development and progress of religious 
truth. 

That this Committee would cherish the hope that the worthy example set 
his fellow citizens by Mr Clay, may be extensively followed; and that swayed 
by his counsels and animated by his acts, his native state may speedily and 
completely abolish the system of Slavery which obtains there, and thus secure 
for itself a distinguished place among the free states of the Union, and an 
honorable position in the estimation of the devoted friends of human freedom 
throughout the world. 

That this Committee sincerely trust the great talents for public useful- 
ness possessed by Mr Clay, may henceforth be devoted not only to the ex- 
tinction of Slavery in every part of his own Country, but to its abolition 
generally wherever it is found to exist. 
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very well. Rev. Ebenezer Davies, of British Guiana, was present 
& made some interesting statements. Mr F. Douglas was invited 
to attend but felt himself under the necessity of declining. I sent 
you a newspaper, The Tribune, containing a brief account of the 
anniversaries &. F.D. made a good speech & it was well re- 
ceived. We had at our meeting Henry Bibb,'** a fugitive slave 
from Kentucky, a man, I am told of talents equal to Frederic 
Douglas. He made some thrilling statements. It is an era in the 
Anti-slavery cause in this city that we could have a Public Break- 
fast in the centre of the city in one of the most eligible Halls, of 
white and colored persons, of both sexes, without any disturbance. 
Another evidence of the progress of public opinion is that the 
daily press, with one or two exceptions, made respectful reports of 
the Anti-slavery Society’s proceedings. The cause is advancing; 
there is no dcubt of it. Still there is great prejudice, ignorance & 
wilfulness on the subject and a cruel war is carried on with Mexico 
for the purpose of enlarging the slave territory on this continent. 
God, in his providence may intend in this to break down the slave 
power of this country. He can not be against us as we labor & 
pray for the downfall of slavery; and therefore it becomes us to 
exercise faith that events seemingly averse to emancipation will be 
overulled in furtherance of that great object. 
‘‘Very truly your’s 
‘*LEWIs TAPPAN. 


‘‘Mr Phelps has arrived in this country from Jamaica & went up 
the Mississippi river to Cincinnati where he will remain a few 
weeks before he comes to this city. We fear that his health has 
not materially improved.”’ 


‘*New York, June 30/47. 
‘* JOHN ScoBLe, Esq. 
‘“My dear Sir, 

‘*You will have seen an account 
of our anniversary in the ‘National Era,’ but I send you a pam- 
phlet containing the same with additions. By a Packet to sail to- 
morrow I shall send 10 to 12 copies of the pamphlet edition of the 
annual Report &c. to your address for several individuals. The 

186 For an account of Bibb, see Narrative of the Life and Adventures of 


Henry Bibb, an American Slave, Written by Himself, with an Introduction by 
Lucius C. Natlack (New York, 1849). 
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expense is paid here & I will be obliged to you to inform me if the 
packet is delivered at your office free of charge. Will you be so 
kind as to forward the pamphlets agreeably to the direction? I 
make experiments of this kind in order to ascertain the best and 
cheapest modes of transmitting pamphlets and letters. 

‘*Mr. Phelps arrived here early this month, very feeble. After 
remaining about a week he proceeded to his family at Castine, 
Maine. He was not able to converse above a whisper, but he 
communicated much valuable information respecting the American 
mission at Jamaica. I do not think Mr. P. will live till fall. He is 
quite resigned & feels that the Saviour is very gracious to him. 

‘‘Mr Vaughan has issued the first number of his anti-slavery 
paper. It is printed at Louisville, Kentucky, weekly. The pa- 
per appears well as to selections and original matter. Mr V. as- 
sisted C.M.Clay & wrote many of the best articles in the ‘True 
American.’ He is a man every way superior to Clay, & is by 
birth a South Carolinean. This is an important step in the anti 
Slavery cause. 

‘“We do not think it worth while to form an anti Slavery 
Evangelical Alliance '*’ in this country. The Alliance stands but 
little better here than the Colonization Society. Mess. Cox, Pat- 
ton, Kirk,1** & found it very difficult to form any Alliance what- 
ever, and the course pursued by them disgusted many who would, 
under other circumstances, have united with them. 

‘*Can you send me an authentic account of what Dr Cox ** said 

187 The Evangelical Alliance in the United Kingdom had something in 
common with the Know-Nothing Party in the United States. The conference 
which formed it, in 1846, was first suggested by a conference held at Liverpool 
in October, 1845. The real object of the Alliance was undoubtedly to check 
the onward movement of Romanism and of Liberalism. In its preliminary 
work there was some indication that it might be strongly anti-slavery and a 
suggestion was made that slaveholders ought not to be invited to take part 
in its discussions, but some, including the Reverend Thomas Smyth of South 
Carolina, had already appeared and were admitted by virtue of the original 
invitation. Dr. Wardlaw would have liked the Alliance to refrain from put- 
ting a ban upon the individual while condemning—and that strongly—the 
institution (Fifteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, pp. 46-47). 

188 Rey. E. N. Kirk, an American delegate to the World’s Temperance 
Convention of 1846 and to the Evangelical Alliance. 

189 Dr. Samuel H. Cox and Abraham L. Cox were Americans. The former 


abandoned abolition after being mobbed and burned in effigy. Dr. Francis A. 
Cox, an English abolitionist at home, was silent in America. With him and 
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at an anti Slavery meeting at Liverpool about his practice of ad- 
ministering the Lord’s Supper to whites & blacks indiscriminately 
in his Church. He does not so administer it. I have been written 
to for information respecting Dr Cox’s sayings & doings here on 
the anti Slavery subject and am collecting information. I am 
fearful he did not act an ingenuous part in England.’ 
‘“Truly your’s 
‘*LEwIs TAPPAN.”’ 


“‘Joun Scope, Esq. **New York, July 31/47. 


Secretary &c. 
‘Dear Sir, 

**T have the melancholy task of informing you that the Rev. 
Amos A. Phelps died on the 29th. near Roxbury, near Boston of 
pulmonary consumption. He was in his 43d year. His end was 
peaceful and happy. His voyage to the West Indies did him no 
good. For the last thirteen years Mr. Phelps has been an active 
and devoted friend of the anti-slavery cause, a friend of temper- 
ance, of missions, and of every good work. He had a discriminating 
and vigorous mind, and was both a ready speaker and writer, 
though his forte lay in writing. He has been an exceedingly use- 
ful man. I do not think any survivor in our ranks excelled him. 
Help Lord, for the godly man ceaseth; for the fruitful fail from 
among the children of men.'** 

‘The prospects of the Liberty party are very favourable. In- 
dependent persons lately belonging to the two great political parties 
are leaving their old associates & coming out on the side of Liberty 
—some of them being new members of Congress. 

‘There is no present prospect of peace. This Mexican war 
will probably overthrow the existing administration, & introduce 
a new state of things. 

**Very truly your’s 

‘* LEWIS TAPPAN. 
others like him in mind, Garrison said, ‘‘We have had to say, ‘Save us from 
our English friends, and we will take care of our enemies. There have been 
those who have gone over to America, and who have nobly stood their ground. 
. .. That man (pointing to the chairman, Mr. Thompson) has gone through 
it.’ ’’ William Lloyd Garrison, III, 163. 

190 He was described as very venomous in his attacks upon Garrison (Fif- 
teenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, p. 46). 

191 For a British appreciation of Phelps, see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, Sep- 
tember 1, 1847, pp. 134-136. 
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“PR. 

‘‘ Judge Jay informs me that he has not received any intelligence 
from your side of the Bishop of Oxford’s Work,* with a Preface 
by Judge Jay. And our Executive Committee have not learned 
anything respecting the Protest and Remonstrance sent to your 
office. Will you inform me whether the above were received— 
whether they were deemed worthy of republication &. We have 
seen no notice of either in your Reporter.’’ 


‘*BROOKLYN, NEAR New York, Nov. 14/47. 


‘*My dear friend, 

‘“Yours of °° 10/4 was re- 
ceived during my absence to the National Liberty Convention at 
Buffalo. Mr Sam! Lewis, late candidate for Governor of Ohio ac- 
companied me. We held anti-slavery meetings at Albany, Utica & 
Syracuse, on our way. At Albany we applied for the City Hall, 
& offered to pay the expense of lighting &e. The Mayor said, if 
the inhabitants wished to hear anti-slavery addresses the City Hall 
should be opened & the city would be at the expense. He directed 
the City Marshal to see that the Hall was duly prepared. Mr. 
Wood *** late member of Congress, called on us & promised to at- 
tend the meeting. He belongs to that portion of the democratic 

192 Judge William Jay, ‘‘Introductory Remarks to the Reproof of the 
American Church contained in the recent History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America,’’ by the Bishop of Oxford (Samuel Wilberforce). 


193 This was undoubtedly the result of Scoble’s acquiescence in the wish 
of Joseph Sturge, 


‘*My dear Friend 

‘*T hope thou wilt not fail to write to Lewis Tappan pretty fully by 
the Packet which leaves London on Monday night also to Judge Jay who 
from the formers letter appears also hurt at our want of attention— I 
enclose an extract from the letter of a gentleman at Galatz— Doest thee 
know enough of it to notice it in the next Reporter? Please to request 
P. J. Bolton to direct in future H. H. Kellogg’s Anti-Slavery Reporter 
to Clinton New York State. 


‘*JoHN Scosie, Esq. 


‘ “affectionately 
‘‘thy friend 
‘¢Birmingham 10/2, 1847. ** Jos. STURGE 
*¢ John Scoble 
27 New Broad Street 
‘¢London.’’ 


Tappan had written to Sturge, August 29, 1847 (B. & F. A-S. Reporter, Oc- 

tober 1, 1847, p. 156), recounting the progress of the anti-slavery cause in the 

States. Men advocating the cause were being elected to Congress but there 

was a movement on foot to establish an opposition paper to the National Era. 
194 B, R. Wood, a representative from New York. 
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party called Wilmot Proviso men, because they have adopted the 
Proviso moved in Congress by Mr. Wilmot of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, that if any territory shall be taken from Mexico & added 
to the U. S. slavery shall not be extended over it. This portion 
of the democracy is increasing. 

**In this state it has produced a break in the Party—irrec- 
oncilable we hope. In fact independent men, in both the demo- 
cratic & whig parties, are taking ground against Slavery. That 
is, they are pledging themselves to go against the extension of 
slavery, and in argument use much the same reasoning abolitionists 
do against the system itself & its encroachment. These politicians 
would be very glad to have the Liberty party go with them, but 
we tell them, you must go with us—we are not only against the 
extension but the existence of slavery. But, say they, we are more 
numerous than you, and the smaller body should unite with the 
larger. We reply, our principle is the correct one, & you should 
sacrifice your pride on the altar of principle & your Country. The 
Wilmot Proviso men have been desirous that the Liberty party 
should postpone its nomination of a President until next May or 
June in the hope that some coalition might take place to unite all 
who are opposed to the extension of slavery in the same presidential 
candidate. We had a good meeting. 

‘*At Utica, where twelve years since, the abolitionists were 
mobbed by all the loafers of the place led on by twenty five of the 
most distinguished citizens of both political parties, we held a meet- 
ing in the same street, and near the same place, where we were 
routed in 1835,1®° which was largely attended. And it is worthy 
of remark that most of the 25 leaders of the mob, who opposed the 
anti-slavery movement from political & selfish considerations, have 
failed of the success they anticipated. The community frowned 
upon them, & they now feel rebuked by public sentiment. At Syra- 
cuse we had a large meeting. At all the places mentioned Mr Lewis 
delivered powerful addresses, & was listened to with much attention. 

‘‘ At Buffalo we met about 500 true hearted abolitionists from 
nearly every free State in the Union. We held six sessions in all 
& animated discussions were conducted in a good spirit. Although 
efforts were made by Mr Gerrit Smith *** & those especially sym- 

195 Garrison, W. P. and F. J., William Lloyd Garrison, II, 42. Gerrit 


Smith joined the abolitionists at this time (1835) in his Peterboro speech. 
196 Another illustration of the difficulty of organizing an Anti-Slavery 


party. 
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pathising with him & his peculiar views, to engraft upon the 
Liberty party other branches of political & moral reform yet a 
very large majority decided to adhere to the original principle of 
the Association, and adopt no new test although there is a general 
disposition to examine all questions relating to the best interests of 
the country & of mankind. The final proceedings were unanimous 
as well as harmonious. Hon. John P. Hale, of the democratic 
party, but who voted against the annexation of Texas & has taken 
independent grounds in opposition to the existence as well as the 
extension of slavery, and who is now a member of the Senate of 
the U.S., was nominated a candidate for President. Judge King,?% 
of Ohio, a well-tried abolitionist, was nominated for the office of 
Vice President. You will see the official proceedings of the Con- 
vention in the anti-slavery newspapers. The resolutions adopted 
embrace the cardinal principles of the Liberty men of this country. 
We have had a grand Convention, & the members separated with 
high hopes & resolute determinations. By efficient action, and the 
blessing of God, we trust that the vote of 1848 will be greater than 
ever, and that the principles of the Liberty party will be extended 
far and wide. You will perceive that I have thus fully replied to 
your question ‘Can you give us any account of the Liberty party?’ 

‘‘T thank you for the various information contained in your 
letter. Your requests have been attended to. 

‘‘The Reporter is read here with new interest, and the volume 
containing your annual Report is extremely valuable. Long may 
you continue your labors in the cause! Your journey to the Con- 
tinent will I trust, be attended with beneficial results. 

‘‘The National Era continues to be a popular & useful paper. 
It exchanges with upwards of sixty newspapers in the Slave States, 
and is probably read by a much larger number of persons, North 
and South, than any anti-Slavery paper that has ever been estab- 
lished in this country. Eleven thousand papers are printed weekly, 
but many of them are given away. The paper is conducted at a 
large expense, but we hope that in a year or two, the subscriptions 
will be sufficient to pay the whole. 

‘‘The Executive Committee have published a large edition of 
the ‘Liberty Almanac for 1848’ prepared by our statistical & la- 
borious friend Leavitt; ‘Slavery examined in the light of the Holy 


197 Leicester King. 
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Seriptures’ by Dr Brisbane,?®* formerly of South Carolina, a re- 


198 Dr. Wm. H. Brisbane had shared with Cassius M. Clay the marked 
approval of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee. Note the following docu- 
mentary evidence: 


June 14, 1844—‘‘The noble conduct of Dr. Brisbane of South Caro- 
lina and Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky, evinced in the Emancipation of 
their Slaves, having come under the consideration of the Committee, a 
sub-committee composed of J. H. Hinton and Mr. Scoble was appointed to 
draw up resolutions to be transmitted to them expressive of the sentiments 
and feelings of the Committee relative thereto’’ (Minute Books, II, 211); 

June 28, 1844—After the resolutions, presented in rough draft, had 
been read, subjected to verbal alteration, and adopted, it was ordered that 
they should be forwarded ‘‘with a suitable letter to each (of the gentle- 
men) from the Secretary’’ (idem, p. 219) ; 

July 12, 1844—The individual letters designed to accompany the con- 
gratulatory resolutions were approved (idem, p. 221). 


‘“To THE Revd, Dr BRISBANE, 
*¢27 NEw BroaD STREET, 
June 28 1844 
‘Dear Sir, 

‘*T have great pleasure in forwarding to you Copy of a resolution passed 
unanimously at a recent meeting of the Committee of the British & Foreign 
Anti Slavery Society. This tribute of respect should have been paid before 
but I trust it will not be declined on that account. 

‘“You will be glad to learn that in every part of the British Dominions 
Slavery may now be said to have received its death blow. As you are aware, 
it disappeared from the British West India Colonies—British Guiana—the Cape 
of Good Hope and Mauritius in 1834; from British India, Scinde, and the set- 
tlements of Malacca, Penang & Province Wellesley in 1843; and from Hong 
Kong in the early part of this year. Debtor Slavery in the Tenasserim Prov- 
inces, and the Pawn System, its equivalent at the British Settlements on the 
Coast of Africa, have also disappeared by the operation of Law. Ceylon is 
now the only exception to the general rule. In the Interior of that Island, a 
few natives are still held in bondage, but these we trust will be soon liberated. 

‘‘Trusting that Slavery may soon disappear from every state in your Great 
Republic; and that your example may be speedily followed by all who profess 
and call themselves Christians 

‘*T am Dear Sir 
‘Yours respectfully & truly 
(Signed) ‘‘ John Scoble 
Secretary.’’ 


Resolution 


At a Special Meeting of the Committee of the British & Foreign Anti 
Slavery Society, held at No 27, New Broad Street, London, on Friday the 
28th June 1844 

George William Alexander Esq in the Chair 
It was Unanimously Resolved 

That the best thanks of this Committee are due, and are hereby tendered 
to the Rev4. Dr Brisbane late of South Carolina for the truly Christian conduct 
manifested by him in the emancipation of his late slaves; and for the generous 
sacrifices of home, and property he has subsequently made in giving full effect 
to his conviction of duty, whereby a noble testimony has been borne by him 
against the sin of Slave-holding, and a fine example set all persons, especially 
christian professors, unhappily found in similar circumstances, to go & do 
likewise. 
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nouncing and penitent slave holder; and we have in press Rev. 
A.A.Phelps’s letters to Dr Stowe *°® exculpating the Bible from all 
sanction of Slavery & other kindred sins, which was prepared for 
the press by our deceased friend a few days before his decease. I 
hope you will see these works and recommend them to the attention 
of our friend on your side the Atlantic. 

‘*The ‘unnatural’ war with Mexico, as it has been styled by the 
commanding general of the American forces, still continues, and the 
administration see no way of getting out of it, not having magna- 
nimity enough to confess & retrace their errors and crimes. The 
people, however, are seeing that they have been bamboozled, as 
O’Connell used to say, & will hold this administration to a strict ac- 
count. Although the people of this country are infected with the 
war virus, glory in military achievements, and are blinded by the 
god of this world, yet there is a conservative power here, as there is 
in your country, that will, sooner or later, with God’s blessing, wipe 
away our national reproach & redeem the native honor. The labors 
of my devoted countryman, Burritt,?°° do much to bring the custom 
of war into deserved condemnation, and it is to be hoped that they 


199 Phelps, Amos A., Letters to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, on God’s 
Real Method with Great Social Wrongs, in which the Bible ts Vindicated from 
Grossly Erroneous Interpretations (New York, 1848). ‘‘ After the return of 
Mr. Phelps from the West Indies,’’ says the editor, ‘‘he was requested by a 
friend to revise his Letters to Professor Stowe, with a view to their republica- 
tion (they had originally appeared in 1845) in a permanent form. At Castine, 
Maine, a week or two before his death he performed this labor’’ and had com- 
pleted the work four days before his death. At that time he had not revised 
those to Bacon but said he saw no reason why they should not be included. 
The contention of Phelps in the letters was that the individual practice, in 
the case of slave-holding, is a sin. Dr. Stowe, like the American Board, had 
condemned the system, sanctioned by the Calhoun-Hammond school, but had 
exempted from condemnation the individual practice. 

200 Elihu Burritt and Gerrit Smith called a Convention at Cleveland in 
August, 1857, and formed the National Compensation Society to free the slaves 
from funds derived from the sale of public lands, a plan favored by Dr. Chan- 
ning in 1828 and apparently by Daniel Webster. William Lloyd Garrison, 
III, 461-462. 

Burritt (1810-1879) was chiefly interested in international peace and co- 
operated with the English and continental peoples in calling international con- 
gresses in 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1853. He also took a prominent 
part in the agitation for penny ocean postage and in the anti-slavery cause 
when the Crimean War seemed to mock his peace efforts. He had been much 
interested in the settlement of the Oregon Question. 
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will tend to make men on both sides the ocean, ashamed and afraid 
of shedding human blood. 
‘With affectionate regard 
‘Your friend & fellow-laborer, 
‘Lewis TAPPAN. 


‘How is your dear family? Little Ellen? My wife unites with 
me in friendly remembrance. 

**T took the liberty to publish a copious extract of your letter in 
the National Era.’’ 


‘*New York, May 15/48. 
** JOHN ScosLe, Esq., 
‘*Dear Sir, 
‘‘We had a good anniversary on the 

“9th. inst. The Tabernacle (our Exeter Hall) was well filled. Mr 
Stanton made an argumentative speech in explanation and defence 
of the ‘Wilmot Proviso,’ that is, in opposition to the extension of 
slavery over territory to be acquired of Mexico. He argued that 
the laws of a conquered country must prevail until new laws are 
enacted by the conquering power, and as the Congress of the U.S. 
have no constitutional authority to create Slavery freedom must 
continue in those portions of Mexico to be annexed to this country. 
Dr Vionis from Lyons, France, lately arrived here, made a short 
speech in broken English, expressing his hatred of slavery & his 
hope that it would speedily be done away not only in the Colonies 
& Dependencies of France but in this country & throughout the 
world. Nothing, said he will save the United States but the eman- 
cipation of the Slaves. The Hon. John P. Hale made a capital 
speech *° in favor of continued agitation, especially at the North, 
pp. 106-107. 
until Slavery is abolished. We had excellent singing by four 
brothers, black boys, named Luca from ten to fifteen years of age, 
natives of New Haven, Conn. The youngest is a remarkable pro- 
ficient on the Piano Forte. It has been customary for some time 
for us to have Liberty songs sung at our anniversaries & public 
meetings. It adds greatly to the interest of these meetings. 

‘* A sketch of the Annual Report was read. The report itself is 

201 John P. Hale had by this time become one of the most active anti- 


slavery men. He later was a member of the Republican party and a supporter 
of Lincoln in the United States Senate. B. & F. A-S. Reporter, June 1, 1848, 
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more voluminous than usual. When published I will send you 
some copies. 

‘*A copy of the Resolutions?” offered at the meeting are en- 
closed. They were enthusiastically adopted, though a few ‘sons 
of Beliol’ hissed when they were read. 

“On the 10th we had a public Breakfast at the Coliseum, Broad- 
way, at which about 400 ladies & gentlemen sat down. Several 
colored gentlemen & ladies were present. After the repast we had 
addresses from Mess" Hale, Stanton, Dr Bailey of the National 
Era, Vionis, Hawkins,?°* Gonsalves, Gardner 2%* &c. and several 
Liberty songs by the ‘Hutchinson Family’ and the Luca boys. Mr 
Hawkins is the pioneer of the Washingtonian temperance movement 
in this country. He has delivered upwards of 1500 temperance 
lectures in different parts of the country. He said this was the 
first speech he had ever made in an anti Slavery meeting, but it 
would not be the last. He had never known a thorough anti 
Slavery man who was not also a teetotaler. Mr Gonsalves is a 
native of Madeira. He has traveled at the South & in the British 
Islands among the emancipated & related what he had seen.? 


“Tl, Tappan’”’ 


202 B. & F. A-S. Reporter, June 1, 1848, p. 106. 

203 John Allen Krout, The Origins of Prohibition, 1925, p. 184, ‘‘. .. the 
chief characteristics of the [Washingtonian] movement became the reformation 
of drunkards by reformed drunkards.’’ John H. W. Hawkins, born of Eng- 
lish parents in Baltimore, in 1797, was the ablest platform man of this par- 
ticular type of prohibition agitation: ‘‘ His ability to tell a story well, his judi- 
cious mingling of anecdote and argument and his understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of a crowd gave him an unusual mastery over large audiences,’’ pp. 191- 
192. Krout, pp. 298-300, says that prohibition was regarded as distinctively 
American and a product of American evangelicalism as it was not in Europe. 
D. Leigh Colvin, Prohibition in the United States, p. 37, ‘‘There is no doubt 
that up to 1855 the prohibition movement was much more popular than the 
abolition movement.’’ 

204Henry J. Gardner, governor of Massachusetts during the Personal 
Liberty Law agitation. 

205 For a rebuttal of the charge that British emancipation had been a 
failure, see A. & F. A-S. Society Annual Report (1848), pp. 18-21. 
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Copy. 
‘‘OFFICE OF THE AM. & For. Ant S. Soc. 
61, JOHN St. 
‘‘New York, July 20/49.7% 
** JOHN ScosieE Esa. 
**London. 
“*My dear friend, 
“It is a long time since I have had a letter from 


you. 

**Did you receive a copy of our Annual Report? A copy was 
addressed to each Cor. member of the Society. Last year a copy 
was sent to each & also a letter requesting correspondence, but 
scarcely one of them replied. Why is this? 

‘*T have relinquished my Mercantile business & am now devoting 
my time to the affairs of the A. & F. Anti S. Soe. Whatever pa- 
pers, pamphlets & you can send, from time to time, will be very 
gratefully received. Please let them be directed to the Society at 
this Office. 

**f send a copy of the Tribune of this date. You will see by 
this what an advance has been made here, that a daily paper con- 
tains so much Anti S. matter. 

‘*Dr. Bailey is getting along very well with the Era at Wash- 
ington. 

“*T give Mr. Durkee,?” a newly elected M.C. from Wisconsin a 


206 An interesting letter from Lewis Tappan himself, dated April 26, 
1848, is to be found in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, June 1, 1848, p. 107. The 
contents may be summarized thus: 


General progress—in the anti-slavery cause shown by greater freedom of 
discussion. A mob failed to destroy the press of the National Era. 

Ecclesiastical progress—A certain Englishman, a Dr. Burns, has had re- 
markable influence with the Free-will Baptist Connexion. The Unitarian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and other denominations, have borne decided testimony 
against American slavery. Missionary societies and Sunday School unions 
are becoming anti-slavery. 

Political progress—Parties are divided, oo? puzzled. Great alarm 
felt in the Slave States over the possibility of French emancipation, but slave- 
holders rejoice over the establishment of the French Republic. 


‘‘We are not, and shall not be, a model republic, until slavery is 
abolished, and the spirit of war and conquest is put down. What a beacon- 
light the United States might be to the whole world! How dimly does the 
nation shine, and what a baneful glare is thrown around and afar... 
We are strengthened by the sympathy and example of the abolitionists of 
Great Britain.’’ 


207 Charles Durkee, originally a Free Soiler, later a Republican, served in 
both houses of Congress. Many of the anti-slavery leaders were also interested 
in Peace, as well as in prohibition. 
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letter to you. He goes to attend the Peace Convention, & is a de- 
voted moral reformer. With love to your dear family, about 
whom I shall be glad to hear, 
“‘your’s very truly, 
**L. TaPPaNn.”’ 


Copy. 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SocretTy 
OrFice 61, JoHN Sr. 
New York. 
‘New York, 19th Sept. 1849. 
** JOHN Scosie, Esq. 
**Secy. & c. 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘*Enclosed is a pamphlet re- 
specting Cuba, being a translation of a Spanish publication, & 
published here at the instance of an American gentleman, who has 
resided at Havana some years. He has called at this office several 
times, and though in favor of the annexation of Cuba to the U. 
States is very anxious that it should be a free State. He entreated 
me to send the pamphlet to some friend in England so that the 
subject could come before the anti-slavery friends of England, and 
they be induced to make a representation to the Gov‘. immediately 
to influence it to take measures for the freedom of the slaves in 
Cuba. He says there are many of the inhabitants of that island 
who desire emancipation & would lament annexation with Slavery ; 
and they believe that the British Gov‘. has it in its power to influ- 
ence Spain to grant freedom to the blacks or to ensure their free- 
dom in ease of a change in the political relations of the islanders.*°* 

‘‘T request you to submit this publication to your Committee 
without delay. 

‘“‘There are bodies of adventurers assembling at certain ren- 
devous on the American coast in league probably with Spaniards 
preparing to make a descent upon Cuba. The Proclamation?” of 
the Pres. of the U.S. has disconeerted them somewhat, but affairs 
seem ripening for a revolution at Cuba; and the slaveholders of 

208 The B. & F. A-S. Society Committee relied for their information on 
Cuba on Dr. R. R. Madden, The Island of Cuba. B. & FP. A-S. Reporter, Nov. 


1, 1849, pp. 171-172. 
209 Richardson, V, 7-8. 
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this country will strenuously aid in attempts to bring about an- 
nexation with slavery. 
‘*Very truly your’s, 
‘*LeEwis TAPPAN.’’ 


‘*New York, October 13th. 1849. 
‘To THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

‘‘oFr THE BRITISH AND ForREIGN ANTI SLAVERY Soc: 

‘‘A communication from your Treasurer to the Cor. See. of the 
Amer. and For. Anti Slavery Society on the subject of a world’s 
Anti Slavery Convention, to be held in this country, having been 
read in the Ex.’Com. we have been appointed a committee of corre- 
spondence on the subject. Our committee are in favor of holding 
such a convention provided the friends of the cause in Great 
Britain, continental Europe & the West Indies will give satisfactory 
assurances that a sufficient number of delegates from abroad will 
attend the Convention. Without the attendance of a considerable 
number from England, the Continent, and the West Indies, we 
think such a Convention would not possess adequate influence as a 
World’s Convention. We shall be happy to learn from you the 
number of persons whose attendance (D.V.) can be relied upon, 
say on the 4th. July next, and would respectfully request you to 
correspond with brethren residing in the Continent and give us as 
early intelligence as may be convenient.”?° 

‘Very respectfully & truly yours 
‘LEWIS TAPPAN } 
W. E. WaitTIna Committee.” 
StMEON 8S. JOCELYN } 


210 At its meeting, October 29, 1849, the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee 
authorized Scoble, George Stacey, and Josiah Forster, as a sub-committee, to 
communicate with the A. & F. A-S. Society Executive Committee on this matter, 
the holding of the next anti-slavery convention in the United States, but, upon 
the communication from that committee being read, further consideration of 
the subject was deferred (Minute Books, III, minute 318). The project was 
probably not received with much favor in England, where questions like free 
labour, the expediency of continuing the armed cruiser system, and the viola- 
tion of treaties by Spain and Brazil were absorbing much of the attention of 
the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee. Sturge, writing to Scoble, the first of 
December, said, 


‘*. ..I hope thou wilt please not fail to write to the U. States— 
though I cannot see my way at all to a convention there next year. I am 
sorry the letter is not gone.’’ 
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‘*New YORK 
‘“Jan. 16/50 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘*Your esteemed letter of Dee. 21st is just rec’. It 
is addressed to me as a merchant. In my note of July 20th I in- 
formed you that having relinquished the mercantile business to en- 
able me to devote my time chiefly to the anti-slavery causes I 
invited a renewal of correspondence as Sec. of the A. & F. Anti-S 
Society. For the committee I asked you whether you had rec’. a 
copy of our Annual Report & if you could explain why copies, with 
letters, sent to each corresponding member, remained unnoticed. 
Would it be asking too much to request that when we send parcels 
of this kind to your office that the receipt be acknowledged, and that 
information be given whether they are forwarded? 

‘‘Sept. 19th I sent you a pamphlet on Cuba, requesting you to 
lay it before your Committee. 

‘*Oct. 17th I sent you a letter from a sub. com. of our Ex-Com. 
on the subject of the World’s Convention. 

‘‘Nov. 28th. A letter 724 was sent to you from this office for 


211 There was much controversy between the B. & F. A-S. Society Com- 
mittee and Lord Grey on the condition of the Negroes in the West Indies and 
on the subject of Coolie immigration. B. & F. A-S. Reporter, March 1, 1850, 
p- 36 ff.; April 1, 1850, p. 49 ff.; Oct. 1, 1850, p. 149 ff.; Nov. 1, 1850, p. 
165 ff. 

212G, W. Alexander and John Candler were returning from a visit to the 
West Indies, a visit of investigation, undertaken at the request of the B. & F. 
A-S. Society Committee. Because of the use made, forensically, of British 
West Indian experience, it was periodically incumbent upon that Committee 
to find out for itself exactly how things stood and it was continually issuing 
new pamphlets on the basis of new facts discovered. For instance, in the 
autumn of 1845, when a delegation of Quakers, including George Stacey and 
Josiah Forster, was about to proceed to the United States, John Scoble pre- 
pared a twelve-page tract containing the most authoritative information to 
date of the results of emancipation in the British colonies (Minute Books, II, 
342-343), also a four-page tract, that Josiah Forster personally asked for, on 
the duty of immediate and entire emancipation (idem, p. 330). 

What came to be the Alexander-Candler visit had been talked about at 
the time of the anniversary meeting and, at a meeting of the Committee, 
July 13, ‘‘the further consideration of the mission to the West Indies was 
gone into and the opinion formerly recorded was strengthened as to the pro- 
priety and necessity of its being undertaken, provided suitable persons can 
be found for the purpose. It was hoped that the Treasurer of the Society 
might feel disposed to be one of a deputation, and that Jno. Candler should 
also be invited to consider the subject’’ (idem, III, minute 263). On July 28, 
the Treasurer ‘‘stated he had seen Jno. Candler ... who without committing 
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Lord Grey from our Ex-Com. with a request that you would prop- 
erly direct & forward it. 

‘‘The object in mentioning the dates &e of these letters is to 
enquire whether they have all been received. We fear that the 
last mentioned one has not or you would have mentioned it more 
particularly. 

‘*The letter just rec’. will be laid before the Ex-Com. at its next 
meeting. The circumstances mentioned by you seem to render it 
expedient to postpone any arrangements for a World’s Anti-S. 
Convention the present year. Probably our com. will so view it. 

‘We are looking forward with great pleasure to the arrival of 
Mess™ Alexander & Candler.*!?, Will you give me Mr Alexander’s 
address in Jamaica? 

‘‘Mr Bolton of your office is very obliging in writing to Mr 
Harned our office agent, and in sending to him anti-slavery and 
other publications. Does he succeed Mr Soul as y" assistant? 
Will you request him to send what he intends for the Anti-S. Soci- 
ety or Com. to be forwarded to me, 61 John Street? 

‘‘T)o you continue to edit the Reporter? 

‘*You have doubtless rejoiced that the Constitution *4* adopted 


himself finally on the point, was inclined to undertake the mission with him in 
case he should conclude it to be his duty to prosecute the same. The Committee 
gave every encouragement to their friends to undertake the mission’’ (idem, 
minute 270). The upshot of the matter was that the two Friends selected 
agreed to go, the one offering to pay the whole of his personal expenses and the 
other very much the larger part of his (see minutes 296, 305, and 313), sugges- 
tions that the Committee gratefully accepted. Their route, as sketched before 
they embarked at Southampton, the first of November, 1849, was as follows: 
‘* Barbados, Surinam, via Guiana, return to that Colony, and proceed to Trini- 
dad, thence to Grenada, St. Lucia, Antigua, Martinique and Guadeloupe, St. 
Bart., St. Martin, St. Thomas, & St. Croix, Jamaica & thence to the United 
States....’’ A modification of the itinerary was made necessary by the 
unwillingness of the Dutch to have their colonies visited lest the visit might 
impede a movement for emancipation then in prospect (idem, minute 335). 

The chief contribution of the Alexander-Candler investigation to existing 
knowledge was the sad neglect of what were designated auxiliary measures. 
After doing a little itself, in the first years, and in collaboration with the 
Trustees of the Mico Charity, the Government had left the education ‘‘to the 
eaprice of colonial legislation, actuated by prejudice against the negroes’’ 
(Hancock, W. Neilson, The Abolition of Slavery considered with Reference to 
the State of the West Indies since Emancipation, p. 6) and it had neglected to 
take precautionary measures against economic dislocations. 

218 Concerning this particular thing, Sturge had written to Scoble, De- 
cember 5, 1849, and it is interesting to observe, by comparing his comment 
with that of Tappan’s, how much broader his sympathies were, 
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by the Californians forbids slavery. They will undoubtedly have 
a free State. The influential slaveholders in this country are more 
audacious than ever, but the northern politicians do not succumb 
as heretofore to their threats. Still interest renders the former 
more united & persevering than patriotism does the public men in 
the free States. The progress of anti-slavery sentiment is sure & 
encouraging. ‘A better time is coming.’ **** 
‘*Your’s faithfully 


*‘John Scoble, Esq ‘‘LEwIs TAPPAN. 
Cor. See. 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN ‘*New York, April 17/50. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Office 61 John St. 
New York. ‘*Mr P.J. Botton 
‘‘Dear Sir, 

‘“‘For two years 
past I have sent to your office copies of our Annual Report directed 
to the Cor. Members, but have never been particularly informed 
whether they were ever forwarded to the parties to whom they 
were directed. With one exception no reply has ever been made 
by a Cor. member, except Mr Scoble & Mr Sturge. Will you be so 
kind as to inform me about them? Hereafter we will forward to 
those on the Continent of Europe directly from this city, and will 
be obliged to you to forward to those in your country what may 
be sent to your office. We shall always aim to pay the expense to 
your office & should any be incurred by you please charge it to the 
A & F Anti 8. Soc. & acquaint me with the same. 

‘*Will you forward the note for Mr Soul to him. 
““Truly your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN 


‘‘T do not write to Mr Pennington because I am told he is soon 
expected home. Will you tell him so?”’ 


‘¢. . . Thou hast probably heard through the American papers what 
a mess of it the Free Soil Party or many of them appear to have made in 
New York, & though they have totally excluded slavery in the New Consti- 
tution of California I see the(y) exclude Indians & Negroes & their de- 
scendants from political rights.’’ 


218a From far distant Sierra Leone, John Carr echoed these sentiments. 


‘‘T am glad,’’ said he, writing to Scoble, January 21, 1850, ‘‘to ob- 
serve the steady progress the good cause is making in the United States 
of America. When Slavery ceases in that Country we may hope to cee 
its total abolition in all other civilized countries. .. .’’ 
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‘‘New York, 
** April 24, 1850.2*4 
‘** JoHN Scos.eE, Ese 
Secretary &e &e. 
**My dear friend, 

‘*Within a day or two I have received your favor 
of the 4th instant for which I heartily thank you. Surrounded as 
I am with my books and papers, preparing the Annual Report, 
there is material enough to give you all the anti-slavery information 
you desire, and the only difficulty in making a suitable reply con- 
sists in my want of time. If, therefore you will be satisfied, for 
the present, with the rapid sketch I propose to give of the anti- 
slavery cause in this country the past year up to the present time, 
I will soon send you in printed form a more complete retrospect. 
I now send by the first steamer that sails after the receipt of your 
letter. 

**Slavery exists in this country, as you know, in despite of the 
principles and intentions of the sages who framed the written 
Constitution under which we live. They never intended that it 
should extend beyond the limits of the original 13 states composing 
the Union, nor that the General Government should have anything 
to do with it. In fact, as has been said, one of their designs in 
rebelling against Great Britain was to prevent the extension of 
slavery.**> They expected it would die out soon. But the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin by Whitney so stimulated the growth of 
cotton, and the demand made for it by your country was so great, 
that the avarice of the South and its love of power together with 
the dough-facedness of the North, combined to extend the system 
of slavery over new States created out of the territories originally 
belonging to the 13 States, and large provinces acquired by pur- 
chase and conquest. The number of slaves has increased from 
half a million to three millions and besides there are as many free 
people of color here as there were slaves at the commencement of 
this Government, sixty years ago. 

‘“When I went to England with Mr Andrews, in 1843, at the 

214 This letter was reported at the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee meet- 
ing, May 17, 1850 (Minute Books, III). 

215 Some of the colonies were opposed to the slave trade, Virginia, for 
example; others favored it, South Carolina was one. For a discussion of the 
question, see Carl Becker, The Declaration of Independence. Tappan is in- 
accurate in his statement. 
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suggestion of the late John Quincey Adams,”** to lay before the 
British Government facts in relation to Texas, with a view to per- 
suade her to interpose in a legitimate way to prevent the annexation 
of Texas to this country, and the consequent war with Mexico, and 
the extension of slavery over vast tracts of country, slavery in 
our Southern States was about to die of apoplexy. The suggestion 
made to your Government was that if a million and a half pounds 
sterling were loaned to Texas on security of her public lands with 
the condition that she would take measures to amend her Constitu- 
tion so that slavery should be abolished by her, it was believed 
that her situation was such that she would accede to such a 
proposition. In making this suggestion the remark of Mr Adam’s 
accompanied it, which he authorized me to mention that consider- 
ing the steps taken by England for the emancipation of the negro 
race he thought she was bound to interpose and prevent the 
Annexation of Texas to this country with slavery. Lord Aber- 
deen, you will recollect, after consulting his colleagues, declined 
doing anything more than advise Mexico to consent to the inde- 
pendence of Texas on condition that she would abolish slavery. He 
gave two reasons. 1. England had acknowledged the independence 
of Texas, and could therefore treat with her only as she could with 
Portugal or any other independent Power, and 2. Parliament, he 
thought, would not sanction such a loan. Money could then have 
been had in London by Government at I think 2 per ct as I was 
assured by Mr Samuel Gurney, at very short notice. 

‘‘Some Americans then in London misrepresented this matter 
to the late Mr Calhoun, who has stated in the Senate more than 
once that he exerted himself to have Texas annexed to this country 
because Great Britain was about to take possession of it, or some- 
thing to that effect. Never was there a greater mistake. Your 
Government acted in the most open and honourable manner on the 
subject, & though its refusal to interfere in the legitimate way sug- 
gested greatly disappointed the friends of the slave both in England 
& in the United States no one had a right to impute to her any- 
thing clandestine or unfair. But had she proposed the loan as 
suggested and had it been accepted what a noble & blessed achieve- 

216 Adams». statement is, ‘‘Mr. Tappan told me he had himself been 
urged to go to England, and asked my advice what he should do. I declined 
advising, but said I wished he would go, were it only for the possibility that 


he might contribute to advance the cause.’’ Tappan sailed next day, June 
1, 1843. Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, XI, 380, 405 ff. 
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ment it would have been in a moral point of view! This country 
would have been prevented probably from waging the wicked war 
on Mexico, and slavery would not have been extended beyond the 
limits of the United States as then existing. All the gold found in 
California, and all the glory(!) acquired by the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the army in Mexico do not afford an equivalent for the 
loss of lives and the loss of honor suffered by this country in that 
unnecessary and wicked war. 

‘**Well, California has adopted a Constitution prohibiting Slav- 
ery, has sent her Senators and Representatives to Washington, and 
solicited admission into the Union on a footing with the other 
States. A majority of both Houses of Congress are favorable to 
her admission, and she will be admitted; but the Slave Power is 
unwilling to admit her without connecting other questions with 
the question of her admission. The whole session of the present 
Congress from the Ist Monday in December until the present time 
has been chiefly occupied with exciting discussions on this subject; 
and it is not settled yet. The South has threatened disunion if 
slavery is prohibited in New-Mexico as well as California; Texas 
claims a large part of New Mexico; and the Mormons who have 
settled a part of New Mexico claim that part be set off as a territory 
named Deseret. The arrogance of the South was rebuked by able 
speeches among the Northern members, & she somewhat lowered 
her crest. Mr Clay then stept forward in the character he wore 
in the Missouri compromise of 1820, with a project to compromise 
the great question at issue by giving to the South nearly all she 
claimed! His plausible scheme met with undeserved favor in va- 
rious quarters, though the ultra slave-holding interest opposed it, 
as well as the anti-slavery part of the community. The Southern 
members began to be disunited themselves, and there was a fair 
prospect that the South would be defeated in this grand attempt to 
fasten slavery upon the immense territories recently annexed to 
this country. 

‘*To the astonishment of the country Daniel Webster now came 
forward in the Senate as the advocate of Southern interests, in 
total disregard of the declarations made by him for a series of 
years. Calhoun gave him the right hand of fellowship as a half 
converted political brother, while the whole South hailed him as 
an ally. The title of ‘Expounder and Defender of the Constitu- 
tion’ which had been awarded him for his eloquent defence of that 
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‘instrument against the aggressions and treasonable designs of 
South Carolina was superseded by the title of Defender of Southern 
institutions. Mr Calhoun soon after deceased, but his mantle fell 
upon Webster. 

‘‘The merchants, brokers and Whig politicians of this city 
applauded Mr Clay for introducing into the Senate his compro- 
mising resolutions; and the monied men, the owners of Bank, Rail 
road & manufacturing stocks, and admirers of Webster congratu- 
lated him on his Speech the ostensible object of which was to 
preserve the Union on what are called the compromises of the 
Constitution. It was mortifying to see among the signers of the 
letter to Webster, approving his course, the names of several men— 
clergymen, lawyers, literary men, physicians &e—who have been 
considered true to principle hitherto & above temptation to flatter 
even so distinguished a man in what was wrong. But a large num- 
ber—a large majority—both here and at Boston, refused to bow the 
knee to men who seem ready to sacrifice humanity and conscience 
under the pretence of harmony & the common good of the country. 

‘‘The Senate of Massachusetts have most emphatically rebuked 
Mr Webster, by passing the following resolutions, which are 
couched in his own language employed on a former occasion. 


Resolved. That the opposition of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts to the extension of slavery in this country 
and to the increase of slave representation in Con- 
gress, is general and universal. It has no reference 
to the lines of latitude or points of the compass. They 
will oppose all such extension, and all such increase, 
in all places at all times, under all circumstances, 
against all inducements, against all supposed limita- 
tions of great interests, against all combinations, 
against all compromises. 


Resolved. That the people of Massachusetts expect 
their Senators and representatives in Congress to 
conform to the sentiment expressed in the preceding 
resolve, whenever acting in their official capacity, in 
all places, under all circumstances, against all induce- 
ments, against all combinations, against all compro- 
mises. 


‘To show still further the healthy feeling still prevailing in 
Massachusetts on the slavery question I add that a friend has writ- 
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ten that a member of the Legislature of that State recently said 
that so greatly offended were they with Webster that if he were 
now a candidate for the office he holds he could not get thirty votes 
in a body of two to three hundred. 

**What will be done in Congress is uncertain. In the Senate a 
Committee of 13 members has been chosen to whom are committed 
the various schemes presented in that body. The Committee was 
elected by a bare majority and the election was considered a tri- 
umph over the non-extentionists. This Committee it is expected, 
will propose a compromise that will be acceptable to a majority in 
both houses of Congress. It is rumored that the substance of their 
report will be as follows: 


1. The admission of California as a State. 


2. The organization of New Mexico as a Territory 
(and perhaps Utah as another) with entire silence on 
the subject of slavery. 


3. The satisfaction of Texas, by cash from Uncle 
Sam’s strong box, for her pretense of claim to New 
Mexico this side of the Rio Grande. 


4. The organization of a new State from western 
Texas, intended to be a slave State. 


**T have just received letters from a member of the House and 
from a member of the Senate. The former says, ‘The Senate is 
clearly enough, with the South, and I begin to doubt whether a 
majority even in the House will be found to stand up firmly for 
the North & for freedom on the great test questions.’ ‘We shall 
see,’ the latter remarks, ‘I do not despair of a favorable issue out 
of present embarrassments. We shall have an earnest debate on 
the coming in of the Compromise Report and if the North will but 
half sustain us we shall establish the Right.’ 

‘*Tt seems to be beyond a question that California will be ad- 
mitted with her present immense boundaries as a free State & I 
fear that slavery will not be prohibited in the territories of New 
Mexico & Utah, but that it will be left to the people of those rapidly 
increasing territories to decide the question for themselves. If 
Texas is brought to relinquish her claim to a large part of New 
Mexico she will, I fear, in addition to receiving ten to fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars have a new slave State made from her western 
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portion, to satisfy the cravings of the Slave Power. It is probable 
also that some strong declarations will be made in the Compromise 
Report on the right of the South to recover fugitive slaves, but it 
will be inoperative. The moral sense of the free States will not 
allow inhuman provisions to be carried out. 

‘‘T am in the midst of preparation for the Annual Report. I 
have not prepared an abstract of it as yet. Our anniversary is 
appointed for May 7th. We were in hopes Mess™ Alexander & 
Candler would have been here, but a letter from the former leads 
me to suppose they will not arrive here before 1st June. 

‘*Yours faithfully, 
‘*LEwIs TAPPAN. 


“PS. I learn that several respectable & influential persons are 
preparing to go to attend the Peace Convention.’’ 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOcIETY 
Office 61 John St. 
New York. 
‘*May 8th 1850 
‘* JoHN SCOBLE, 
‘*Dear Sir, 

‘Mr. L. Tappan duly received your last 
letter, and carried with him to the Anniversary yesterday. He is 
engaged in an adjourned meeting this morning, or he would write 
to you personally. He sends herewith a series of resolutions pre- 
sented yesterday and an abstract of the Report, which was pre- 
sented by him, also a copy of the N.Y. Tribune of to day 

‘*Yours &e 
‘*Epw C. MILgs.”’ 


‘*New YORK, 
‘May 25/50 
** JOHN ScosLeE Esq, 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘“We had a good anniversary on the 7th. There 
were 2,500 persons present. The old Society had their meeting 
during the forenoon of that day & were much disturbed. The 
Police seemed willing that they should be. You will see the ac- 
counts in the newspapers. A few evenings after Mr Wendell 
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Phillips **7 was invited to Brooklyn (opposite New York) to deliver 
an anti-Slavery address, by those who sympathise with our Society. 
& there was a good meeting—a large church being filled. Mr P. 
made a good impression. Still his destructive scheme is not liked. 
He purposes to destroy the Government & the Churches, but pro- 
poses nothing to take their place. 

**Mr H.W.Beecher, a popular & talented young clergyman made 
the principal speech at our Anniversary. He is son of Rev Dr 
Beecher of Cincinnati, O. With his voice & pen he is doing a 
great deal for the furtherance of the Anti-Slavery cause. He 
writes for the Independent, a copy of which I send you with this. 
You will see in it an admirable defence of clergymen’s introducing 
the subject of Slavery into their pulpits, and a vindication of New 
England with regard to the emancipation of Slaves.?*® 

‘There was some little disturbance at our anniversary. The 
rowdies that had disturbed Mr Garrison’s meeting had their appe- 
tites whetted, and wanted a pretext for breaking up the meeting, 
but no serious interruption took place. While I was reading the 
resolution *** relating to D.Webster there was a considerable out- 
break, but the applauses of the large majority soon quelled it. 
The whole went off very happily and to our entire satisfaction. 

*‘T sent you soon after a printed abstract of the report with 
the Resolutions. The Report itself is in the press, and will soon 
be out. You will see that it is rather a voluminous document, but 
I trust you will find the information contained in it of sufficient 
value to reward one for the perusal. Very soon I hope to send 
you some copies; meantime I send to Mr Bolton ?*° twenty-five 
copies of the abstract and resolutions in pamphlet form. Please 
hand them to friends of the cause. I send to Mr Bolton also several 
directed to different individuals. 

‘‘Nothing decisive has been done in Congress as yet. Mr Clay’s 
Compromise Bill, or as it is termed the Omnibus Bill is still under 
discussion in the Senate and its fate is uncertain. 

217 Wendell Phillips, 1811-1884, was the greatest orator of the Garrison 
party and his part in the anti-slavery conflict is told in Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips and Francis Jackson, William Lloyd Garrison, passim. 

218 ‘* Politics and the Pulpit,’’ in The Independent, May 23, 1850, pp. 
86-87. 

219 B. & F. A-S. Reporter, June 1, 1850, p. 99. 

220 Peter Jones Bolton, one of the many members of the Society of Friends 


interested in various philanthropic causes, especially the anti-slavery and the 
aborigines’ protection. He was now of the staff at 27 Broad Street. 
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‘‘There is a black man in this city by the name of Gottlieb 
Bordeaux. He is a young man, about twenty-seven, and was the 
leader of the insurrectionary party of negroes at St. Ciera,?*! July 
3d 1848. He came to our office introduced by a colored man from 
the same island, who commanded troops in opposition to him during 
the revolt. Bordeaux and the other speak very highly of General 
Von Scholten. Bordeaux is represented to have been averse to the 
shedding of blood and says that during the whole of the difficulties 
he acted under the advice of General Von. S. It seems that B. was 
sent away from the island almost destitute, and he seems now quite 
poor. His quondam enemy however is befriending him. 

‘‘We are about sending a special agent to New Mexico to 
destribute [sic] the ‘Address of our Committee to the Inhabitants of 
New Mexico & California’ *** in English and Spanish, three copies 
of which I send herewith. 

**T send you a copy of the Independent, a new weekly paper 
printed here. The editors *** assume pretty decided anti-Slavery 
ground. The long article *** by Mr Beecher, excites considerable 
attention. The favorable reception of the article is one indication 
of an improved state of public feeling with regard to this question 
in this City & vicinity. It has been copied at length into the 
Courier & Enquirer a paper that took very decided ground against 
the abolitionists at the commencement of the conflict, & for several 
years afterwards. 

‘‘Never before were there so many anti-Slavery publications 
scattered over the land. 97,000 copies of Mr Seward’s speech have 
been sent into different States. The anti-Slavery members of Con- 
gress now have their speeches printed, & distributed at Washington 

221 The island is the Danish island of St. Croix. For an authoritative 
study of the Danish islands, see Waldemar Westergaard, The Danish West 
Indies under Company Rule (1671-1754), with a Supplementary Chapter, 1755— 
1917 (1917). 

222 Address to the Inhabitants of New Mezico and California on the Omis- 
sion by Congress to Provide Them with Territorial Governments and on the 
Social and Political Evils of Slavery. Signed by Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
William Jay, Simeon 8. Jocelyn, Joshua Leavitt, 8. W. Benedict, George Whip- 
ple, J. W. C. Pennington and thirteen others. Published by the A. & F. A-S. 
Society (1848, 1849). 

223 From 1848 to 1861, the editors were Leonard Bacon, J. P. Thompson, 
and R. 8. Storrs with Joshua Leavitt as assistant editor. 


224‘* Politics and the Pulpit,’’ in The Independent, May 23, 1850, pp. 
86-87. 
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very widely. All the newspapers at Washington also publish the 
speeches made in Congress, & their Anti-Slavery sentiment is dif- 
fused throughout the country, South & North. This seed, so abun- 
dantly sown, will produce an abundant harvest—nay it is pro- 
ducing one. We feel greatly encouraged. The arrogance of the 
South has become intolerable to large numbers of Northern men 
who, hitherto, have neglected the subject. 

‘The descent made upon Cuba by General Lopez, a Spanish 
general who has been sometime in this country, with some hundreds 
of fellows late of the army of Mexico, has, it seems, proved abortive. 
Lopez has returned to the United States. He may make another 
attempt perhaps. 

‘*Very truly yours, 
‘‘LEwIs TAPPAN.”’ 


“‘June 11/50. 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOcrery. 
Office 61 John St. 
NEW YORK 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘‘Your letter of May 24, 
was very acceptable. I thank you for the valuable information. 
The Reports from y™ Office last year were received with much 
thankfulness, and the number was sufficient. I wish you had given 
the dates of my letters which you acknowledge. 

‘“‘By Mr Edwards *** I wrote you May 27". and sent a few 
copies of the Annual Report, of the ordinary edition. I hope they 
have arrived ere this. The best edition, 8vo. is now in this office 
& I would have a number of them sent but the postage on your 
side is too high. However, I send one copy by this Steamer, di- 
rected to you. Please hand it to Mr Scoble. More will be sent by 


223 On June 7, 1850, Scoble called the attention of the B. & F. A-S. Soci- 
ety Committee ‘‘to the proceedings of the New York State Vigilance Commit- 
tee, during the past year, from which it appears that they have aided in their 
flight 151 Slaves to places of safety, and have rescued several persons from 
Slavery who were illegally held in bondage; and have several cases of this 
kind now on hand’’ (Minute Books, III, minute 413). 

226 A nephew of Lewis Tappan’s. A letter of May 27, 1850, having more 
particular reference to him has been omitted because of no historical impor- 


tance. 
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Capt. Knight, of the Packet New World, whose time of sailing is 
6 July. He willingly takes parcels to & from England gratuitously, 
& is very friendly to our Societies & the cause. I will thank you to 
inform me the day the above copy arrives & the postage you pay on 
it. I fear you will have to pay 18¢ or 20%. if I understand your 
postage law. We pay 10 cents on the pamphlet here. 

‘‘T have a letter from G. W. Alexander dated Jamaica. He ex- 
pects to leave on the 18". for this port. Several letters from Eng- 
land await his arrival. He and his party will be joyfully received. 

‘The Compromise Bill is still before Congress. We fear it will 
pass the Senate. Its fate in the House is more uncertain. 

‘Do you know the fate of the Memorial respecting the Slave 
Trade, sent by our Ex.Com. to Earl Grey? 

‘‘Tell Mr Scoble that the Old School Gen. Assembly have met 
& adjourned—doing nothing on the subject of Slavery; and that 
the New School Gen. Ass. have passed Resolutions ostensibly more 
opposed to Slavery than any previous resolutions—but still they 
fall short of pronouncing Slavery a sin per se.?*"_ I shall look for 
your Ann. Report with much interest. 

‘‘T hope to receive, once in a while, similar letters from you, to 
the one dated May 24*, 

‘‘Very truly your’s 
‘Lewis TAPPAN 
‘*Mr Peter J. Bolton.’’ 


‘New York, June 28/50 
**M®, ScoBLE 
‘“My dear friend, 

“‘T have just rec’ yours of the 14th. Your letter to 
G. W. Alexander will be forwarded to him. He is at Washington 
& expects to be here in 2 or 3 weeks. Your Reporter of June 25 
rec’ & contains your valuable Report. You generously allow a 
large space to our proceedings. 

“‘Copies of our Annual Report will be sent by Cap‘. Knight of 
the New World, who is to sail July 6th. Until the receipt of your 
letter I thought proof sheets stitched had been sent by Mr. Ed- 
wards, but as you do not mention rec® them I conclude he did not 
take them. 


227 ‘Resolutions of the New School Presbyterian General Assembly on 
Slavery,’’ B. & F. A-S. Reporter, August 1, 1850, pp. 130-131. 
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‘*Tt is natural for us to think well of our Reports, after devoting 
so much time to preparing them, & even to consider them more 
interesting than reports of other Societies. In truth I think with 
you that they are. 

‘‘The Omnibus Bill remains statu quo. It is amended & dis- 
cussed, but no decided advance made respecting it. Very unex- 
pectedly to everybody intelligence has just arrived that the in- 
habitants of New Mexico, impatient at the non-reception of their 
Delegate in Congress & the establishment of a Territorial Gov‘. have 
met in Convention and formed a State Gov' the same as California 
—prohibiting Slavery! This will greatly embarrass Mr. Clay & 
the friends of the Compromise Bill, as by jugglery & rhetoric it 
is called. The Slaveholding members of Congress are at variance 
also. The administration is unfriendly to Clay’s Compromise & 
will not oppose the admission of California & New Mexico as States, 
it is believed. 

‘*Your’s very truly 
‘‘LEwIs TAPPAN 


**P.S. I put into the envelope a note for Mr. Sturge which, after 
reading please seal & forward. You will be amused on reading the 
Speech of T. Stevens of June 10 in the N. Era.?*8 Dan! Webster, 
Prof. Stuart **° & Dr. Woods ** are superannuated men, with their 
physical powers if not their moral sense, greatly impaired. 
**John Scoble, Esq. 

London’’ 


‘* WASHINGTON 7mo 3.1850. 
‘*My dear friend, 
‘“We 751 left New York after a tarriance there of two 
days for Philadelphia where we lodged & proceeded on the next day 
(the 27th of last mo) to Washington where we have comfortable 


228 The National Era, June 27, 1850, p. 101. The speech dealt largely, in 
eonnection with its consideration of the California question, with the power of 
Congress to legislate for the Territories. It is to be found in full in the Ap- 
pendiz to the Congressional Globe, 21st Congress, 1st sess., XXII, Pt. I, pp. 
765-769. 

229 Moses Stuart, 1780-1852, an American scholar and writer. 

230 Leonard Woods, 1774-1854, an American Congregational theologian, 
active in the American Tract Society, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and other organizations. 

231G. W. Alexander and John Candler. 
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accommodation close tc the Capitol. There are in the same board- 
ing house with us several members of Congress & members of their 
families. Two of these members of Cong. are Southern men & 
slave holders, one a free soiler & the other four Northern men more 
or less opposed to slavery. I understand that the house where we 
are is the only one in which there is such a mixture of members of 
Congress holding conflicting opinions. I am not sorry that we are 
thus situated although it allows of little freedom of speech when 
we are together. It has given me at least a better opportunity of 
knowing all the difficulty that exists in social intercourse in this 
slave holding country & partially slave-holding Legislature than I 
might otherwise have had. It is not I believe either wise or expe- 
dient to give utterance here to the feelings of a full heart on the 
subject of slavery except it be done in such a manner as may have 
some tendency to inform the judgment & quicken the conscience 
without giving any needless offence & I confess that I seareely pos- 
sess or do not possess the wisdom that is needful for this difficult 
task. There will not however I believe be any mistake with regard 
to our strong & invincible repugnance to slavery on the part of 
those into whose society we are principally thrown. I should add 
that one of the boarders (Walter Underhill) with his wife are 
members of the Society of Friends, a Representative for the city of 
New York. He does not come up to our mark but will I hope vote 
against the compromise bill should it pass the Senate (which is not 
generally expected) & be carried to the House of Representatives. 
W.U’s wife is a superior & truly estimable woman whose heart & 
judgment are with us but who as I think very wisely rarely speaks 
on the subject of slavery. On one occasion I grievously offended 
one of our boarders who is a Representative from North Carolina 
& I am therefore perhaps the more careful now although I fear 
that I am searcely sufficiently so. Do not fear that we shall become 
trimmers & I hope that we shall not fail to speak wherever duty 
requires us to do so. We have need indeed to be wise as serpents & 
harmless as doves. Whilst at New York we were delighted in 
visiting the colored asylum for Orphans in which I think there are 
from 170 to 180 children. I felt however greatly grieved & disap- 
pointed at the extent of the cruel prejudice that prevails in New 
York & as we are told still more strongly at Philadelphia against 
color. During our stay at Washington we have generally attended 
the Senate during the very interesting debate that is carried on 
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there. I have scarcely ever been absent although the weather is 
very oppressive & long sitting fatiguing. Yesterday I heard a 
capital speech **? from Senator Seward but most of the speeches on 
the great topic are intolerably & unreasonably long, occupying sev- 
eral hours in the delivery. We have made the acquaintance of some 
of the most distinguished free soilers or abolitionists—Hale, & 
Chase in the Senate & Giddings, Horace Mann, & some others in 
the House of Representatives. We spent part of an evening with 
those I have mentioned a few days since at Dr Bailey’s. His pa- 
per has now a circulation of 15,000 nearly the whole of which are 
paid for & the payment of two dollars is made in advance. I saw 
yesterday a colored school at which were 50 or 60 children including 
one slave who appeared to be a lighter color than any of his com- 
panions. Slaves may be taught if the consent of the owner be 
obtained. What an intolerable restriction at the seat of govern- 
ment on the right of intellectual culture & what a specimen of the 
extent to which slaves are taught in day schools! I am not sure 
whether I have requested thee to send the A.S. Reporter to David 
Winton, [. . . sic] Grange Hill Post Office Jamaica, Jas. Niven, 
Friendship Savanna [... sic] P.O. Jam*, & John Aird Green 
Island P.O. Jam? also to all the other Presbyterian Baptist, Wes- 
leyan & London S”’s Miss*. We shall I believe be well paid for the 
Reporters thus to be sent. With kind regards to thyself, wife & 
family, to all members of the Com”. 

**G.W. ALEXANDER. 
‘*You may be pleased to learn that the offence taken by the North 
Car" was soon terminated as far as this could be done as the occa- 
sion was quite unintentional. 
‘‘L. Tappan has not forwarded thy last letter wh. I expect to re- 
ceive at Baltimore. We intend to make a short stay at that city & 
at Wilmington & a longer one at Phil*, New York & Boston. 


‘PHILADELPHIA 7mo 9.1850. 
‘‘T add a few lines to those already written. We left Washington 
early on the morning of the 6th & reached Baltimore to breakfast. 
In the course of the day we visited the Penitentiary where poor 
Torrey terminated his earthly existence. There is now in the same 
prison a person confined for 14 or 15 years for giving a slave a free 
pass. We were informed by an individual who is likely to be ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case that it is his belief that the 


232 Appendiz to the Congressional Globe, 31st Congress, Ist sess., p. 1021 ff. 
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prisoner on whom this hard & cruel sentence has been passed was 
not aware that the man whose freedom he had asserted was a slave. 
The offender against the slave code of Maryland has a wife & several 
children. We learn that an atrocious law has been passed in the 
same state within about two years by which colored persons who are 
sentenced for a second time to imprisonment are sold as slaves out 
of the state for the period during which they would otherwise be 
confined & there appears to be no security for their restoration to 
freedom. A white man may be imprisoned for an indefinite num- 
ber of times—so unequal is the law as respects men who boast a 
white skin & those who have a colored complexion. I learned from 
a fellow passenger in the steam boat from Baltimore that the Di- 
rectory published there contains a list of white & colored persons 
arranged separately the latter as might be supposed in such ease 
being placed at the end. When & where shall this odious distine- 
tion terminate in this part of the world of which I sometimes feel 
quite sick in contemplating the cruel injustice & degradation to 
which our sable & colored brethren are subjected. J. Candler & I 
have talked over the manner in which it may be best to present to 
our friends the result of the information we have obtained in the 
West Indies. We had at one time thought of making a joint report 
in as condensed a form as we could to do justice to the subject but 
I rather lean to the opinion on further consideration that the letters 
written by J. C. to J. Forster either in their original state or thrown 
into that of ordinary narration would be a preferable mode. In 
either case it would be desirable that they should undergo a careful 
revision & that omissions or additions should be made where either 
is needful. Within the last few days my wife & I have received a 
very unfavorable account of the state of health of Catharine’s 
brother. It is quite possible that the circumstance may hasten our 
return home. Should this be the case I shall the less regret it as 
there appears to be little opportunity for us to do good here & I 
think that if any good can be effected by our instrumentality this 
will be much more effectively accomplished by a judicious publica- 
tion than in any other manner. If the information we have ob- 
tained be presented to the American public in an interesting form 
I believe it will find many readers although we might not find a 
large number disposed to listen to oral statements. I wish that we 
could present a second Winter in the West Indies as interesting as 
was that of our late dear & valued fr* J. J. Gurney. We hear today 
29 
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that there are accounts of the alarming illness of the President. 
In some of the towns in the west there have been very serious re- 
ports of the prevalence of cholera. 
‘‘Farewell.’’ 
(G. W. ALEXANDER) 


‘Boston, August 21/50. 


‘*Dear Sir, 
‘*T thank you for your note of July 5th.*** We did 


233 Scoble must have written to Tappan immediately after the adjournment 
of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, July 5. At that meeting Joseph Sturge 
had ‘‘intimated the probability of Henry Garnett, of the U. 8., coming to this 
country to plead the free-labor produce question, and (had) enquired how far 
the Committee would feel disposed to recognize him—the matter to stand over 
for further consideration’’ (Minute Books, III, minute 425). The Committee 
did not act upon the matter until the second of August and it then resolved 
that it would be prepared to recognize Garnett, officially, and to cooperate with 
him as opportunities might offer but not to be ‘‘held responsible for any ex- 
penses his visit to this Country may involve’’ (idem, minute 439). At this 
meeting, be it remarked, letters were read from various people, including 
Alexander, Candler, and Lewis Tappan, and it was to receive Alexander, ‘‘ Treas. 

. on his return from the B. Colonies and the United States ...’’ that the 
next meeting, that of August tenth, was called (idem, minute 445). A more 
formal reception of the travellers was made the occasion for a large public 
meeting late in the autumn, although the real reason, perhaps, for its being 
held was to express indignation at recent United States enactments. 


(a) ‘*My Dear Friend 

‘*T understood from Peter Bolton yesterday that thou wert expected 
in town today and I suggested that the subject of promptly holding a 
Public Meeting should be considered. I am very jealous in the present 
state of Public feeling in America of improperly interfering with the 
Anti-Slavery question there but I think we could have a good public 
Meeting for the purpose of expressing our Sympathy with the Abolitionists 
& People of Colour in America & also to receive G. W. Alexander & John 
Candler on their return with propriety & the attention of the world is now 
so turned to this subject in America that it would tell well— I write to 
G. W. Alexander to ask him to come up to the Committee— I have been 
in Town twice within 5 days & cannot comfortably come again on 6th but 
if any thing further strikes me to suggest I will write tomorrow again. 

‘‘ affectionately thy friend 

‘*B-ham, 10/30 1850. ‘< Jos. STURGE. 
‘*John Scoble’’ 


(b) ‘‘My Dear Friend 

‘*T wrote thee a few lines yesterday respecting the propriety of a 
Meeting which I see by the note I had to-day is to come under the con- 
sideration of the Committee tomorrow. Although I believe there is cause 
to be increasingly cautious how we as Englishmen meddle with the Anti- 
Slavery question in the United States yet I think on this extraordinary 
occasion a Meeting might be held with advantage— It might be adver- 
tized perhaps somewhat in this manner—‘A Meeting to consider the Pro- 
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not look for a reply to the letter to Lord Palmerston, but supposed 
you might receive an acknowledgment of its receipt &c. 
on ‘*Your’s truly, 
‘*L. TAPPAN 
““Mr Bolton”’ 


priety of an address to the Abolitionists and people of colour of the 
United States on the position in which they are placed by the atrocious 
provision of the Fugitive Slave bill recently passed’ at which John 
Candler & G. W. Alexander recently returned from the British West In- 
dies & the U. States will be present. Or you might make the welcoming 
of our friends’ return the more prominent object of the Meeting but I am 
inclined to think that if the Meeting is to tell well upon America it should 
be kept out of sight as much as may be that it is called by the Anti- 
Slavery Society— Probably a good day Meeting at the City of London 
‘Tavern would have the best moral effect & I think a good one could be 
had if S. Gurney wd. take the chair—Or perhaps Dr. Lushington would. 
The latter end of next week would probably be a good time say 6th or 7th 
Day— I should like to be one of the audience if I can be there but the 
beginning of the following week I go to (?) to a Peace Meeting to meet 
Rich¢, Cobden at the particular request of some of my relatives the Dar- 
leys— 

‘¢ Affectionately thy friend 

*“ Jos. STURGE. 

‘*Birmingham 10/31, 1850 
‘John Seoble’’ 


At its meeting, October 24, 1850, the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee had 
empowered its Secretary to prepare a resolution expressive of the views enter- 
tained relative to recent legislation of the United States Congress (Minute 
Books, III, minute 446) and, on November 1, it had laid before it a preliminary 
draft of several resolutions on the subject of the extension of slavery, ‘‘ but 
more particularly with respect to the Fugitive Slave Bill.’’ These—revision 
and adoption concluded—were entrusted to the Secretary for insertion in such 
daily and weekly papers as would receive them and for transmission to New 
York where Lewis Tappan was to use them at his discretion (idem, minute 
459). 


The further business of this meeting had, likewise, a bearing upon Ameri- 
ean affairs, Scoble being 


‘*requested to draft a Memorial to Lord Palmerston relative to the laws 
of the Slave States of the U. S. affecting B. colored subjects resorting 
thither; and in relation to the bearing of the Ashburton Treaty on Fugi- 
tive Slaves, charged with crimes, for the purpose of being recovered by 
their masters (idem, minute 460). 

‘*The propriety of holding a public meeting on the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, having been discussed by the Committee, it was agreed that it should 
not be an Anti-Slavery Meeting, called by the Committee, but that if a 
respectable woe of City men could be obtained, such meeting should 
be ealled. C. Gilpin and Jno. Scoble to make enquiries, and Jos. Forster 
requested to ask Sam! Gurney to take the Chair, and in case of failure Dr. 
Lushington to be applied to (idem, minute 462). 

‘Letters were read from L. Tappan, respecting the Fugitive Slave 
law, from Jas. Ketley, Demerara, relative to the Licence law; and from 
Jos. Sturge and G. W. Alexander, on the subject of a public meeting, the 
former rather opposed to it, and the latter suggesting it should be de- 
‘ferred until near the assembling of Parliament’’ (idem, minute 463). 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY ‘Boston, August 21/50. 
ete., 
““My dear friend, 

**T received your letter of July 8. after Mr 
Alexander had sailed. His visit to this country gave much satisfac- 
tion to all the friends of the anti-slavery cause who had the pleasure 
of seeing & conversing with him. We regretted that he could not 
stay with us longer. 

‘‘The Compromise bill, as you will have learned, was defeated 
in the Senate by the united exertions of the free soil and ultra 
Southern members! This defeat was considered a victory by the 
friends of freedom, not with standing it was brought about by the 
aid of the Propagandists. Since the defeat, several bills have 
passed the Senate, embracing portions of the defeated bill, but 
generally it is considered that they are not so objectionable as the 
Compromise bill would have been. The Fugitive bill remains to 
be definitely acted upon in the Senate; & meantime the bills that 
have passed the Senate are before the House, where they meet with 
much opposition. ;What will be the final result no one can tell, 
but we can not but hope that slavery will be shorn of its brains in 
the present Congress. 

**T thank you for the volume you have sent. I could use an- 
other copy advantageously. 

‘‘The Reporter is read with undiminished interest. Ex-gov- 
ernor Hammond of S.C. wrote me that he had dropt all the Aboli- 
tion U.S. newspapers, but he wished to continue to take the B. & F. 
Anti-S. Reporter! I gave Mr. Alexander a copy of his note to me, 
which will amuse you. It should not however find its way into any 
print. 

‘‘In Prof. Cleveland *** you must have found an intelligent & 
warm hearted friend of the cause. 

‘‘T), Webster made himself very unpopular with the great body 
of the people by his conduct in the Senate, and his retreat into the 
office of the Sec. of State was a lucky affair for him. In this office 
he will, I think, endeavor to act more worthily & to build up anew 
the reputation he suffered to be so much damaged in the Senate. 
The rebukes he has received will naturally induce him to make the 


effort. 


234 C, D. Cleveland. 
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‘‘The new Cabinet is a more able one than the last & I think 
more inclined to the cause of freedom. Still it is conservative. 
‘“With unabated regard, 
‘*Very truly your’s, 
‘Lewis TAPPAN. 
‘* John Seoble, Esq.”’ 


‘““New York, September 17/50 

‘*My dear friend, 

‘‘The different subjects included in Mr. Clay’s Compromise 
Bill have been put into separate Bills, and after a brief discussion 
passed by both Houses of Congress. You will be surprised at this 
—as vast numbers were in this country—and will wish to know the 
reason. Not half of either branch of the National Legislature 
would have voted for the Bill as it originally stood, and yet decisive 
majorities promptly voted for the measures separately. But the 
same individuals did not vote on all the Bills alike. Votes were 
changed on all subjects, except those of a determined minority of 
the South which went against all the Bills, and a resolute band of 
Northerners who voted against all except that for the admission of 
California. 

‘‘Some of the reasons for the swift passage of these Bills, after 
nine months legislation respecting them, are the following: 1. Influ- 
ential members of the Senate exerted an influence over the members 
of the lower House. 2. Webster’s position as Secretary of State, 
and ‘Prime minister’ of the new administration, enabled him to 
work efficiently in favor of the passage of the Bills. 3. The influ- 
ence of the administration, in the way of reward, may have had an 
effect upon several members. 4. The ten millions of dollars, to be 
given to Texas, was to be distributed among needy & persevering 
bond-holders who thronged the avenues to the halls of Congress 
exerting the influence desperate men thus circumstanced, can exert 
over unprincipled legislators. 5. The influence of the manufactur- 
ing & commercial interests. 6. The threats of the South, fears of a 
collision with Texas, nullification in other States, &. 

‘‘Strange as it may appear, General Taylor, a Southerner by 
birth & a slaveholder, had he lived, would have taken decided 
ground against Texas, and probably prevented the passage of the 
worst of these Bills. A State paper was nearly prepared, and 
would soon have been issued, it is confidently stated, that would 
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have placed President Taylor in the commanding position, relative - 
to Southern arrogance, that General Jackson secured when he 
issued the celebrated Proclamation ** respecting nullification in 
South Carolina. 

‘<The commercial, trading, manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try are exulting over the victory that has been achieved, while the 
free people of color are greatly alarmed at the passage of the bill 
for the reclamation of fugitive slaves,”** and the ultra slave-faction- 
ists of the South are exasperated at the admission of a new free 
State on the Pacific. So far from stopping agitation, by the pas- 
sage of these Bills, it will doubtless be increased. But I have not 
leisure to enlarge at the present time. The interests of a gold- 
loving & war-making people are opposed to human rights & to the 
republican principles of the founders of this Republic, as the 
interests of all other nations, of similar aspirations, are to the 
progress of freedom & a recognition of the equality of man. [Do 
not think the abolitionists of this country are disheartened by the 
flagitious proceedings of Congress. You know of what materials 
majorities of legislative bodies are often composed—selfish, ambi- 
tious, time-serving, reckless men. Measures will be taken to obtain 
a repeal of all unconstitutional & oppressive sections of the acts 
recently passed, & a future Congress may undo, to a great extent, 
what the present Congress has done. Be this as it may, the aboli- 
tionists here have never lost their faith, under previous trials and 
disappointments, in the ultimate success of their labors, nor their 
determination to prosecute the moral warfare in which they are 
engaged until complete success shall, by the help of God, crown 
their efforts. ] 

‘‘Very truly yours 
‘‘LEWIs TAPPAN. 


‘*Mrs Pringle & her sister arrived here about a fortnight since. 
They have gone to Phil*. to meet their brother & expect soon to 
return here. It has given me pleasure to attend to these worthy 
ladies.”’ 


235 Richardson, II, 640-656. 
236 The Congressional Globe, 31st Congress, 1st sess., XXI, Pt. II, 1806, 
1807, 1812. 
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‘‘New York, Nov. 25/50 

‘* JoHN Scos.e, Esq. 
‘“My dear friend, 

‘‘T have ree’ your two letters of the 8th with the 
Resolutions & the communication for Mr. Chaplin.?*7 The sum of 
$19,000 is required for bail. His friends are trying to raise the 
sum. If they do the bail will be forfeited. There is no chance for 
him if he stands trial. He used no fire arms & did not know that 
the slaves had any until they used them. If convicted he will 
probably be sentenced to the Penitentiary for at least 12 years. 
He has [sic] numerous friends & is an intelligent & benevolent man. 
Great prejudice exists against him in Maryland. So much ex- 
asperation prevails throughout the country on the Fug. Slave Bill, 
pro & con, that a man who gets into the power of the Slave-holders 
now stands a poor chance of escape. The large cities that trade so 
much with the South are favorable to acquiescence in the law, but 
the country generally is opposed to it. It will, notwithstanding 
the alarm & distress it occasions, do great good in opening the eyes 
of the people. 

‘*Very truly your’s 
‘LEWIS TAPPAN”’ 


‘*New YORK, 
**April 3rd 1851. 
‘* JOHN Scos.e, Esq. 
‘‘Dear Sir, 
‘‘With this I send you a new pamphlet of Hancock.?** 
‘*Will you put the following question to Dr Lushington and 


237 The following minutes have reference to this man: 


Minute 445. At the meeting on October 24, 1850, the Secretary was 
instructed to draft resolutions ‘‘expressive of sympathy felt by this Com. 
with W. L. Chaplin now in prison for aiding fugitive slaves to escape 
from bondage. .. .’’ 

Minute 458, November 1, 1850. ‘‘In relation to Minute 445, the 
Secretary reported that the Resolutions respecting W. L. Chaplin, had 
been forwarded to him, through Lewis Tappan of New York.’’ 

Minute 475, January 3, 1851. ‘‘In relation to the two sets of resolu- 
tions relating to W. L. Chaplin and the Fugitive Slave Law, the Secy laid 
before the Com. acknowledgment of their receipt by Lewis Tappan, New 
York.’’ 


238 Hancock (pseud.), ‘‘A letter to the Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, repre- 
sentative in Congress from the City of Boston, in reply to his apology for 


voting for the fugitive slave bill’’ (Boston, 1851). The authorship of this 
pamphlet was ascribed to both Judge Jay and Franklin Dexter. 
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communicate his answer? If an American slave flees to Canada, 
and takes the oath of allegiance to the British Government will he 
be claimed as a British subject, should he on visiting the U.S. be 
seized as a fugitive slave? If Dr Pennington should take the oath 
to the British Government, return to the U.S. and be seized as a 
slave, would the British Government claim him? 

‘‘T feel almost ashamed that I have not acknowledged your 
letter of 15th November more particularly, although you intimated 
in it that you would write again on the same subject. 

‘“We made as strong an effort as we could to prevent Henry 
Long being remanded to Slavery. For 17 days we maintained the 
contest in the courts. If the Judge of the State Court had done 
his duty Long would have been liberated. While the question of 
the legality of the person claiming to be an U.S. Commissioner was 
under consideration the Judge, instead of appointing an officer to 
take the custody of Long, allowed the U.S. Marshal to retain him. 
Had an officer of the State court held him & the Judge proceeded 
to decide the case Long would probably have escaped. He had no 
opportunity to do so when a new process was commenced because he 
was held by the U.S. officer. 

*‘T do not think the persons indicted at Boston on the charge of 
aiding Shadrach to escape can be convicted. 

‘The Fugitive Slave Bill is not popular anywhere. Interested 
politicians, manufacturers, merchants & subservient preachers pre- 
tend to justify or excuse it, but it is distasteful to the great body of 
the people, especially those who reside in the country towns. It 
may remain on the statute book but if so it will become a dead 
letter. Some good effects have followed the enactment of the bill. 
The people are discussing the nature of their obligations, the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, their rights &e. They are beginning to find 
that when a man takes an oath or affirmation to support the Consti- 
tution he is bound by his oath or affirmation to oppose every 
unconstitutional enactment. 

*‘T continue to read the Reporter with interest. The econ- 
sistent and untiring efforts of your Committee act beneficially upon 
the Anti-slavery body in this country. 

“The passage of a cheap Postage Bill,?** by the late Congress 
will aid the Anti-slavery cause as well as every other valuable 


239 United States Statutes at Large, IX, c. XX, 587-591. 
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interest of the country.**° For some years I have been Treasurer 
of the N.Y. Cheap Postage Association & have reason to be thankful 
for the opportunity of contributing to bring about the important 
change. We hope that Ocean postage will be reduced. What a 
blessing it would be to the inhabitants of both England & the U.S. 
if a penny or three cent postage existed on letters sent across the 
ocean. 

‘*We expect to hold our anniversary on the 13th May as usual. 
To human view the system of Slavery seems to be in the ascendant. 
Our profligate politicians & their no less profligate supporters 
seem disposed to yield everything to the Slave Power, but the 
leaven of Anti-slavery is working among the masses. It will leaven 
the whole lump. This belief encourages us to go forward, relying 
upon the promises of Him who has declared He will break the rod 
of the oppressor. 

‘*Very truly yours, 
‘*LEwIs TAPPAN.’’ 


OFFICE OF THE AMER: & For. 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
No 48 BEEKMAN STREET, 
“‘New YORK. 
‘*May 15/51. 
‘* JoHN Scosie, Esq. 

Secretary &e. 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘“We had a better anniversary than usual. The 
meeting was held on the 6th in the spacious Broadway Tabernacle, 
which was filled by a highly respectable audience who seemed de- 
lighted with the proceedings during the three hours they remained 
together. I sent you a small pamphlet containing the Abstract of 


240 The ‘‘tremendous boon’’ that cheap postage had been, for eight years, 
to Great Britain, the ‘‘great moral power,’’ was set forth in a pamphlet, en- 
titled, Cheap Postage, Remarks on the Subject of Cheap Postage § Postal Re- 
form in Great Britain and the United States (Boston, 1848). The author of it 
was Joshua Leavitt, Corresponding Secretary of the Cheap Postage Associa- 
tion. Rowland Hill had argued that a money gain would result from a lower- 
ing of the postage rates; but Leavitt was of the opinion that no proof was 
wanting that the British system had been adopted, in 1840, with sole reference 
to general benefits and the will of the people, no regard being paid to the 
probable loss of revenue or to a possible gain. 
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the Annual Report and the set of Resolutions that were presented 
to the meeting. Our practice has been, for a few years past, to 
make a statement on paper of some of the principal topicks of the 
Annual Report which occupies 12 to 15 minutes, as an audience 
would not listen patiently 35 or 40 minutes to hear the Abstract 
read; and to follow it by reading a set of Resolutions. The Ab- 
stract of the Abstract & the Resolutions were received with much 
applause, a few persons only expressing their disapprobation by 
hissing. The gentlemen who addressed the meeting did not offer 
any Resolutions. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher one of our most 
popular preachers (he is a Congregational minister at Brooklyn, 
near this City) made the principal speech.**2 He spoke in a very 
animated manner for an hour &a half. His speech was taken down 
by several Reporters & has been published in several of the City 
papers. I send you a copy of the N.Y.Sun, which contains the best 
report I have seen. This paper has a daily circulation of forty 
thousand copies. You will be pleased to learn that the editors & 
proprietors of this paper—who not long since were decidedly op- 
posed to the anti-slavery movement, offered to print 65,000 copies 
of their weekly (the one I send you) containing Mr Beecher’s 
speech & send a copy to every clergyman in the U.S. of every de- 
nomination. 

‘*Rev. Dr Willis **? of Toronto, Canada West, favored us with 
his presence, & made a short speech. He also made a more ex- 
tended address at the adjourned meeting May 7th. Rev C.G. Fin- 
ney our countryman, who has lately returned from London, 
addressed the meeting also. Their speeches will be published with 
the Annual Report *** which is now in the press. It will be a 
document about as large as the 8vo edition of last year. I regret 
that I have not time to write farther at present. 

‘Very truly your’s 
‘‘LEwIs TAPPAN’’ 


241 For Beecher’s speech, see Report of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, 1851, pp. 5-15, and Henry Ward Beecher, Patriotic Addresses, 
ed. by John R. Howard (1887), pp. 178-195. 

242 President of the Anti-Slavery Society of Canada. 

243 The Report, although Tappan made no reference to the fact in this 
letter, contained many pages about fugitive slaves, a subject of transcendant 
importance to his British correspondents. It also borrowed from the B. & F. 
A-S. Reporter Alexander-Candler remarks about their recent experiences, par- 
ticularly in the West Indies. 
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‘“New YorK, 

** JOHN ScosueE, Esq. ** June 6/51 **4 
““My dear Sir, 

**Yours of May 23d was rec’ on the 4th. May 15th 
I sent you a small pamphlet containing the Abstract of our Annual 
Report, and the Resolutions adopted at the Annual meeting. Thus 
I have anticipated your request in part. The A.R. is not yet out 
of the press. It is voluminous with a copious Index. The printers 
have so much to do immediately after the Anniversaries that it is 
difficult to get a Report printed & bound very soon. I shall send 
you a copy as soon as I can procure one, even if it is in sheets. 
The Report instead of giving a particular account of what the Ex. 
Com, have done, (too little it must be confessed!) gives a year’s 
history of the Anti-Slavery cause. 

‘*You speak of having received the N.Y. Evangelist & Observer, 
that give some account of the Annual Meeting. The former paper 
always speaks of the Society in a friendly manner, but the latter 
sneers at all our efforts.** The Independent—do you not receive 
it? It published the Abstract of the Report & Resolutions at 
length. 

‘It is pleasant to see the doings of the non-established 
churches **° in your country & the Evan. Alliance with respect 

244 Published in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, July 1, 1851, pp. 114-115. The 
reference to English drinking habits and brewery-owning philanthropists was, 
however, omitted without indication and a comment from the Observer added. 

245 In the issue of May 8, 1851, appeared an aceount of the A. & F. A-S. 
Society Annual Meeting (see p. 150), not exactly an inaccurate account, but 
an unfriendly one, the tone creating a contempt for the thing it described. 
The Reverend Samuel Irenaeus Prime had returned but recently to the edi- 
torial staff. 

246 At a meeting of fifty-one Baptist ministers in London, May 1, 1851, a 
resolution was passed, 


‘*That they unite in expressing their abhorrence of the American 
Fugitive Slave-law, as opposed alike to every feeling of humanity and 
to the principles of religion; and that they deem it right to avow their 
detestation of this enactment, and of the support which it has received 
from many of the ministers of the Gospel in America, & by declaring their 
resolution not to receive into their pulpits any minister from America 
who is known to support this most cruel and iniquitous measure’’ (The 
Patriot, May 12, 1851). 


‘The following Sturge letter must have had reference, anticipatory, to this same 


matter, 


‘*My Dear Friend 
‘*T wrote thee a line yesterday in haste without making any re- 
mark upon thy suggestions— I quite approve of thy proposition to insert 
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to Amer.-slaveholding ministers & their allies.*47 But our pro- 
slavery ministers and others will evade the resolutions. The 
Patriot **° of May 19th, now before me, says your ch’ ‘will make 
themselves partakers of the sin of slave-holders, if they admit to 
their occasional fellow-ship any Americans who are favorable to the 
continuance of Negro Slavery.’ True enough, but no one who goes 
from this country to England will acknowledge that he is favorable 
to the continuance of Slavery. Oh no!—They all consider Slavery 
an ‘evil’—wish the country was rid of it—the gospel will effect it in 
due time—sorry the abolitionists are so rabid & &c &e. I see by 
the N.Y. Observer **° that the right hand of fellowship has been 
given to Rev. Mr Chickering of Portland, Maine, as a true Anti- 
Slavery man. The Observer claims that he is just such an aboli- 
tionist as he is, and as are all Northern ministers! 

‘*Dr Cox,”° who, in England was an abolitionist par excellence 
now abuses abolitionists—not the Garrison school merely, but all 
abolitionists—makes addresses at Colonization meetings—speaks 

a resolution in the religious periodicals but as we shall have to pay for it 


as an advertisement please condense it as much as thou canst—and also 
that some communication sh4. be made with the religious bodies thou 


namest.— I need not say that no time sh4. be lost if this is acted upon 
as I believe the Baptist meet next week. . . . I am glad to see Dr. Camp- 
bell is taking up the matter so warmly— I have just got a letter from 


S. Bowley. I fear he will hardly have is (sic) address ready and that it 
will be too long— It should be as short as possible consistently with the 
object in view. ‘¢ Affectly. thy friend 

‘* Jos. STURGE 

‘¢Birmham 4/20, 1851 

*¢ Jno. Scoble.’’ 

247 ‘* Resolved, therefore, that slaveholders shall not be admissible as 
visitors to the proposed Conference’’ (B. & F. A-S. Reporter, June 2, 1851, 
p. 94). 

248 Editorial, a suggestion to British churches: 

‘*The rights of hospitality will be desecrated if extended to slave-holders, 

or to the apologists for Slavery. The sanctity of the Christian pulpit will 

be seriously compromised, if any ministers of pro-Slavery principles be 
admitted to address any of our congregations. Christian Churches will 
also, in our opinion, make themselves partakers of the sin of slave-holders, 
if they admit to their occasional fellowship any Americans who are fa- 
vourable to the continuance of Negro Slavery’’ (The Patriot, May 19, 


1851, p. 321). 

249 Despite the fact that the Reverend Dr. Chickering of Portland and the 
Reverend Dr. Murray of Elizabethtown were not outspoken Abolitionists when 
in America, when in England the one had attended the Congregational Union 
meeting and the other had spoken at the Bible and Tract Society anniversary 
(New York Observer, June 5, 1851, p. 178). 

250 Note, in New York Observer, May 29, 1851, p. 174, an allusion to the 
change in opinions on slavery of the Reverend Dr. Cox of Brooklyn. 
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of John Bull and his calves—and defends Daniel Webster **? in his 
apostacy & measures. 

‘‘ Again, our pro-slavery men say ‘Reprovers should have clean 
hands. How much beer the English drink. Their eminent phi- 
lanthropists own Breweries. This is as bad as Slavery!’ 

‘‘Tt makes one heart-sick to hear all the objections & accusations 
made. Let us meekly and patiently do our duty, and leave the 
result to God. ‘Truly yours, 

**L. TAPPAN. 
‘‘The best Report of Mr Beecher’s speech was published in the Sun. 
A better report, however, will be published with the Report.’’ 


‘“‘New York, 
‘‘June 25/51. 
‘*My dear Sir, 
‘* After a long delay, we this day sent off nearly the 
whole edition of the Annual Report—4500 copies. Nineteen or 20 
copies are sent by the steamer that will sail—per enclosed list. 
‘‘Mr. Harned, the office agent, will forward 30 copies more, di- 
rected to the B.&F. Anti. S. Office to be sent to such individuals as 
will be glad to receive a copy. Can you send a copy to David 
Turnbull *? Esq—to Dr Madden. 
‘Can you forward copies to the Cor. members of the Com. if I 
send them to you free of expense! 


251 Tappan’s own opinion of that apostacy can probably be derived from 
the following: 


. . There was a juncture when he might by his personal influence 
have arrested the iniquitous measyres for giving slavery a chance of ex- 
tension over the new Territories, checked the arrogance of the slaveholders 
in Congress, and given a mighty impetus to the anti-slavery cause. In- 
stead of this—at the exigency, when the eyes of the nation were upon 
him, and in full recollection of his former declarations on the side of free- 
dom—he astonished the nation by giving in his adherence to the Slave 
Power!’’ (A. & F. A-S. Society Annual Report (1851), p. 94). 

252 Turnbull had but recently returned to England and on his way thither 
had tarried awhile in New York, where he had given the Abolitionists his very 
positive opinion that the depression in Jamaica was due to other causes than 
Negro emancipation (A. & F. A-S. Society Annual Report (1850), p. 144). 
This was in contradiction to what had been asserted in letters from Jamaica, 
published in the New York Evening Post. Turnbull’s reliability as a witness 
was not, however, wholly unquestioned. Years before this, when he was hold- 
ing the Cuban Consulate, a certain man, named Cocking, resident at Havana, 
had frequently communicated to the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee in London 
facts that reflected very unfavorably upon him. 


sé 
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‘*T shall be glad to know the postage on the copy this day sent 
to you & if it arrived in good order in the style sent. 

‘‘T am sorry to see by the Reporter that the Abstract of the Re- 
port failed to reach you. It was sent in a newspaper and also in a 
pamphlet. 

‘‘Mr Beecher’s speech in the Report is quite different from the 
speech published in the newspaper, having been taken down ver- 
batim & carefully revised by him. 

‘‘Tf you want more copies please inform me. 

‘The Southern Slaveholders are compassing sea & land to divide 
California and thus make a new slave state; and also to introduce 
slavery into New Mexico & California. See Amer Miss: 7°* (a copy 
of which is sent you herewith) see also our agent Mr Keppars (?) 
letters *** in National Era, &. «+11 paste Your’s truly, 


[Enclosure] Lewis TAPPAN. 


““Copies of the Annual Report of the A.&F. Anti. S. Soc. sent from 
New York. June 25/51 to the following: 
Alexander G.W. 
Buxton Sir E.N.Bart 
Brougham Lord 
Beckwith Gen.C. (U.S.A.) 
Cropper John 
Cobden Richard 
Carlisle Earl 
Eardley Sir C.E. 
Gurney Sam! 
Garnett H.H. 
Opie Amelia 
Pennington J.W.C. 
Oxford Bishop 
Russell Lord John 
Stanley Lord 
Scoble John 
Sturge Jos 
Thompson Geo 
Webb Richard, Belfast.’’ 
19. 
258 The American Missionary was the publication of the American Mis- 
-sionary Association. It was founded in 1846. 
254 These letters have not been located. The writer was possibly John 
Kephart. 
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‘New York, August 2/51 
‘Peter J. Bolton, Esq. 
‘‘Dear Sir, 
‘‘Tf I have not acknowledged the receipt of your 
esteemed letter *° of 6th May (written on the day of our anniver- 


255 Bolton in this or in other letters must have had a great deal to com- 
municate. The Minute Books testify to how much the B. & F. A-S. Society 
Committee had been occupying itself with American affairs. On December 6, 
1850, it had adopted a memorial, submitted in rough draft by Scoble, to Lord 
Palmerston on the ‘‘treatment of British colored subjects in the U. S.; and in 
relation to the Fugitive Slaves escaped into Canada . . .’’ (Minute 4663). 


TREATMENT OF BRITISH COLORED SUBJECTS IN THE UNITED STATES— 
FUGITIVES IN CANADA. 


‘*To THE RIGHT HON: LORD PALMERSTON &C &C 
‘“My Lord, 

‘*The Co. of the B. & F. A. 8. Society have felt it to be their duty on 
several important occasions to direct Yr. Ldship’s attention to the Laws which 
exist in the Southern or Slave States of the U.S. affecting colored Subjects of 
this Kingdom, who may occasion to resort thither for business or other lawful 
purposes. These particular Laws & the police regulations founded upon them 
in Southern ports, infringe the just liberties of a large body of mariners, & 
independently of the wrong which they inflict on them, they seriously interfere 
with the commercial pursuits of British Merchants & Ship Owners. 

‘‘Every colored person, as Yr. Ldship is aware, is seized the moment he 
reaches these ports, as if he were a felon, taken to the Common jail, and there 
kept until the departure of the vessel on board which he had been engaged as 
a Seaman; and what adds indignity to this monstrous proceeding is, that they 
are taken from on board British vessels, covered by the British flag, in defiance 
of treaties which exist between this Country & the U. States, which guarantee 
protection & security to the subjects & citizens of the two Countries within their 
respective dominions, when pursuing their lawful business. 

‘*The plea set up, that the Southern States are Slave States, and therefore 
require laws of this kind to protect the institution of Slavery, cannot, the Ce. 
conceive be admitted to be of any value as against British subjects of any 
class. But in addition to this the Ce. would observe that the treaties of Amity 
& Commerce which this Country has had with the U.S. are not made with the 
Several States, but with the Federal Govt. representing the entire Union; this 
Country, therefore, cannot recognize a local legislation, which infringes the 
stipulations of such general treaties. They would therefore respectfully urge 
upon Yr. Ldship the necessity of applying a sure remedy to this monstrous 
grievance by urging upon the Federal Govt. of the U. S., either to call upon 
the Several States, in which such exceptional Laws exist, so to modify or 
repeal them, as to bring them into harmony with the just claims of this Coun- 
try, or by an Act of the U.S. Congress to set aside such Laws as conflict with 
existing treaties, & the rights of British Subjects without distinction of Color. 

‘‘Another point which the Ce. are anxious to bring under Yr. Ldships at- 
tention, is, the liability of Fugitive Slaves who seek refuge from the oppression 
of their Masters in Canada, under the plea that they have committed crimes 
which bring them within the scope of the Extradition Clause of the Ashburton 
treaty. Yr. Ldship is aware of a recent Law passed by the Congress of the 
U.S. of a most cruel and unchristian character, for the capture of fugitive 
Slaves who have fled into the Free States. In consequence of the terror occa- 
sioned by this inhuman piece of legislation, large numbers of colored persons, 
who were usefully engaged in the Free States, have been compelled to fly from 
their homes & to seek refuge within the Queen’s dominions. There can be no 
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sary) it has not been from indifference to it. Far from it. Your 
letters always give me much information, & are perused with pleas- 
ure. 

**T wrote immediately to Mr. Hammond & enclosed the bill. He 
has not replied. Why, I cannot say. It may be that as he is a dis- 


doubt that great efforts will be made by unprincipled men from the South to 
get up charges against some of these unhappy persons with a view of dragging 
them back to Slavery. By the law of Nature & of Nations, a slave is un- 
doubtedly intitled to effect his escape from bondage & to use or take such 
things as he may require to accomplish his object. It is therefore not improb- 
able that applicats. may be made to the Authorities in Canada, for the de- 
livery of colored persons on all sorts of charges; & inasmuch as they cannot be 
demanded as fugitive Slaves, but as criminals the greatest care must be taken 
by the Magistracy in Canada, or else the most grievous injustice & wrong may 
be done to persons whose sole crime has been their escape from Slavery. The 
Ce. would therefore earnestly ask of Yr. Ldship to forward such instructions 
as shall effectually protect the fugitive Slaves, who may seek an asylum under 
the British Crown, from re-capture; and thus vindicate the great principle of 
the right of every human being to his personal liberty, and this Country from 
the dishonor of aiding & abetting the Slaveholders of the United States in 
the accomplishment of their nefarious designs. 
**T have & 
‘* JOHN SCOBLE SEcY. 
*“London 20 Deer. 1850’’ 
Reply. 
‘*ForREIGN OFFICE 31st Dec.1850 

‘Sir 

‘*T am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 13th. inst. complaining of the hardship & injustice of the 
Laws of the Southern or Slaveholding States of the American Union, with re- 
spect to colored persons arriving in the ports of these States, & I am to state 
to you for the information of the B & F. A. S. Socy., that the matter treated of 
in your Letter is involved in considerable difficulty, but that it has attracted & 
will continue to engage the attention of Her Majestys Govt. 

‘*T am & 
‘* STANLEY OF ALD’. 

‘*John Scoble Esq’’ 


At its meeting on January 3, 1851, it learned that these matters had been duly 
attended to and itself received additional enlightenment on some of them from 
Lewis Tappan (idem, Minutes 476, 481). Then, at its seventh of March meet- 
ing, it considered (idem, Minute 500) the correspondence that had taken place 
meanwhile between the United States and Great Britain relative to the im- 
prisonment of British colored seamen, the most material evidence in the com- 
plaint having been received from Matthews, the British consul at Charleston 
(see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, Jan. 1, 1851, p. 4). It is exceedingly interesting to 
note that both British and northern American newspapers took, in this connec- 
tion, identically the same view: viz., that Clayton’s argument in defence of the 
South Carolina law was absurd (The Patriot, February 20, 1851, p. 116). He, 
as Secretary of State having the matter in hand, had replied to the remon- 
strance of the British Government that the law complained of had been passed 
in the normal exercise of the power of state sovereignty. 

The highly important subject of Negro emigration from the United States 
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unionist he does not wish to continue correspondence, or he may be 
absent from here. Expecting to hear from him I put your letter 
where it could be taken up when his answer should be received. I 
am sorry for it, for it has given an appearance of intended neglect 
to your requests. Having now ordered the Independent, Common- 
wealth, & Tribune to be forwarded to you, I must ask pardon for 
the delay with a hope that the papers will be received punctually. 


and from Canada to the West Indies, principally Jamaica, had also been con- 
sidered and acted upon by the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee and the Secre- 
tary, at the early March meeting, reported the particulars of an interview he 
had had, on the matter, with Lord Grey (Minute 501). This was not the first 
time that the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee had had reason to object to Earl 
Grey’s policy touching the labor situation in the West Indies (Minute Books, 
II, 488, 499, Minutes 1023, 1034; The British Banner, January 26, 1848, pp. 
62-63, February 2, 1848, p. 78). Of British newspapers, The Patriot was the 
most emphatic in opposition (see issue of January 6, 1851, and of September 
15, 1851). 

Yet another phase of the anti-slavery cause came before the B. & F. A-S. 
Society Committee in the winter of 1850 and 1851 and the spring of the latter 
year. The Great Exhibition was being prepared for and it was expected that 
it would prove an attraction to American tourists and an opportunity for the 
British to do some proselyting and propaganda work. 


Minute 508—April 4, 1851—‘‘ The subject of an Address to the Brit- 
ish people on American Slavery, in view of the great Exhibition was con- 
sidered, when it was resolved that Samuel Bowley of Gloucester, should be 
invited to prepare it, and that the one drafted by the Secy to the Americans 
should be forwarded to him.’’ 


The address was published in pamphlet form and ten thousand copies ordered 
for distribution (Minute 515). It carried an announcement of its own object, 


‘*To arouse and deepen in the mind of every American this moral 
sentiment, is the imperative duty of Englishmen whilst performing the 
rites of hospitality, or extending the hand of fellowship to their trans- 
atlantic brethren. Let us not forget that on our faithfulness in this mat- 
ter much may depend, as to whether the influence of each individual, when 
he returns to his native shores, shall be exercised for good or for evil, on 
this great question. And permit us especially to warn those who have the 
control of British pulpits, to be careful how they allow them to be occupied 
by those ministers of religion, who are not prepared most unequivocally to 
denounce the condition of slavery as utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
the Gospel; and its sanction, even by silence, as a dereliction of Christian 
duty. They can be no fit teachers of the doctrines of Christianity, who 
are swayed, by the mere eolour of the skin, from the practical exercise of 
its blessed precepts.’’ 


A special address ‘‘to the various religious associations of this country on the 
conduct to be observed towards American professors of religion who may come 
during the great exhibition’’ was adopted by the Committee, April 21, 1851 
(Minute 511). 

30 
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We shall pay for these papers here & not subject yr Society to any 
charge. 

‘*T am surprised to learn that only one copy of last year’s Report 
was rec’. at your office. This year I hope they will not miscarry. 
Please inform us in your next how many you have rec’. I am 
anxious to send them to Corresponding members on the Continent, 
& suppose we must do it, if at all, thro’ England. I wait to be ad- 
vised by you on this point. Mr. Harned sent proof-sheets, at 2 or 
3 different periods. Were they received? Nothing was said in the 
July Reporter, & therefore I inferred they did not come to hand. 

‘*Recently I rec‘ a letter & Ms from Dr. Carove ?** of Heildel- 
bergh via London & your office I presume. Very few reclamations 
under the Fug. Slave Bill are made. It costs more than the slaves 
are worth. The Act will, I think, be a dead letter. To repeal it 
would offend the pride of the South & the Northern parties would 


lose their votes. “Truly yours 


‘*Lewis TAPPAN’’ 


‘New York, August 18/51. 
‘*Mr. Peter J. Bouton, 
‘My dear Sir, 
.. ‘A few days since I received Mr. Scoble’s note of the 1". giving 
the agreeable information that he expected to embark on the 9". 
for Boston.**7 We shall be very glad to see him. 


256 From the B. & F. A-S. Society records is gathered, 


‘*The manuscript copy of Dr. Carove’s address on Slavery ordered 
to be forwarded to Jos. Leavitt, Boston, to be subject to such revision as 
may be required to secure accuracy, and that Lewis Tappan of New York 
be informed of the fact, that, if needful, he may communicate with Jos. 
Leavitt, relative to its being printed and circulated among the German 
population of the United States’’ (Minute Books, II, p. 219). 

‘*At meeting, July 12, 1844, The Secretary reported that Dr. Ca- 
rove’s German manuscript had been forwarded to Lewis Tappan, of New 
York by the hands of Judge Jay accompanied by a letter from the Treas- 
urer’’ (idem, p. 222). 


257 The purpose of this visit is thus intimated: 


Minute 544—August 1, 1851— 


‘*The Secretary having brought under the attention of the Committee 
his desire to visit Upper Canada to enquire into the number, condition, and 
prospects of the colored population, particularly the fugitive slaves, with 
a view to suggest plans for their benefit, and generally to promote the 
Anti-Slavery Cause, the Secy proposal was unanimously concurred in, it 
being, at the same time, understood, agreeably to the wishes of the secre- 
tary, that the proposed visit should be regarded as personal and not 
official.’’ 
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‘‘Enclosed is a communication for the Reporter. Who the ed- 
itor pro tem. is I do not know. I have no objection to my name 
being published with the letter. I have to-day written a long 
letter *** to Rev. Jas. Sherman respecting Rev. Mr. Chickering, with 
leave to publish it inthe... 
or other paper. If you do not see it in that paper or elsewhere, 
after the lapse of 2 weeks from the receipt of this you may drop a 
line to him asking him if he means to publish it & if he does not 
it can be offered for publication to the Reporter. 

‘*My last to you was dated. 

‘With much regard 
‘*Truly your’s 
‘Lewis TAPPAN. 


‘‘T have read, with much satisfaction, the account of your An- 
niversary *°* in the paper sent me.”’ 


‘‘New York, August 18, 1851. 
‘‘To THE EpiTor or THE B. & F. ANTI SLAVERY REPORTER: 

‘‘The firm and decided action taken by so many ecclesiastical 
bodies in England in relation to American slave-holders, pro-slavery 
ministers, ete. has given great satisfaction to the abolitionists of 
this country.” It is bearing a faithful testimony on behalf of the 
righteous cause in which we are laboring, and affording essential 
aid. We lament to see that notwithstanding your precautions and 
faithfulness some of our preachers and laymen evade your scrutiny, 
and appear on your platforms as pro tem. abolitionists. No Ameri- 
can minister probably would hesitate to say in England that he 


258 For this letter in published form, see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, September 
1, 1851, p. 149. 

259 It had been held somewhat later than usual because the great Soirée 
had appropriated a May date, May nineteenth, and it had aimed to stress the 
American situation, 


Minute 519—May 23, 1851—‘‘The question of the propriety of hold- 
ing the Annual Meeting of the Society in Exeter Hall with a view of 
giving prominence to the subject of American Slavery and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, having been considered, it was resolved that such meeting 
should be held on the evening of the 21st of July next, if the Hall can be 
secured for the purpose. 

Minute 520—‘‘The draft of a series of Resolutions on Amer. Slav. 
and the Fug. Slave-Law having been read, it was agreed to consider them 
as a basis of those to be proposed at the intended public meeting.’’ 


Two Americans, at least, had been present at the annual meeting, Elihu Bur- 
ritt and the Reverend Amos Dresser, the latter from Oberlin, Ohio. 
260 Published in B. & F. A-S. Reporter, September 1, 1851, p. 149. 
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was anti-slavery in his principles, and most of them would there 
speak and pray for the downfal [sic] of the unrighteous system. 
It is easy to do so there. But a large portion of such men act here 
as if they were indifferent or hostile to the cause of freedom. They 
do nothing for the abolition of caste or the downfal [sic] of slavery, 
but much the other way. Their ecclesiastical connections with 
southern ministers, their deference to political men high in office, 
their aversion to the Garrison school of abolitionists, their unwill- 
ingness to offend rich parishioners in trade with the south or asso- 
ciated in political parties with southern men, are the reasons why 
many are silent, equivocal or opposed to the cause of abolition. 
Christians on your side the Atlantic can aid us essentially if they 
continue to bear decided testimony against slavery, slave-holders, 
their apologists, and those who are not out-spoken, at home, against 
the giant sin of this country. 

**To-day I have addressed a letter to Rev. James Sherman 
respecting the abolitionism of Rev. Mr. Chickering, who lately 
appeared at public meetings in London as an American clerical 
abolitionist, when he was wholly undeserving of the character. 
Judge Darling, also, who was recently received among you as an 
anti-slavery man, does nothing in his own country, so far as I can 
learn, in aid of the cause. 

**T am advised that Rev. John O. Fiske, of Bath, Maine, is now 
on his passage to England. A sermon of his has been sent to me 
‘On the Duty of Obedience to Government,’ entitled ‘A Thanksgiv- 
ing Sermon,’ preached on the day when so many of our ministers, 
with one consent, took the side of Government against the poor 
slave, after the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill; and I have 
been urged by friends of the anti slavery cause in the State of 
Maine to furnish British abolitionists extracts in proof of the ex- 
treme pro-slavery character of the author. The text is, Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers, &c.—a favorite text with 
this class of preachers. In allusion to the infamous Bill above- 
mentioned he confounds disobedience to it with open resistance, 
and argues that men have no right to disobey even such a law as 
that. Conscience he avers is not man’s final tribunal (guide) ‘un- 
less the individual is so enlightened that his conscience teaches him 
to obey the law of the land.’ But otherwise, ‘however conscientious 
any one may imagine himself to be, if he resists (or disobeys) gov- 
ernment, he is deceived—he resists the ordinance of God, and sins.’ 
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‘‘He says, ‘the agitators of the present day, who would break 
the Constitution and resist the laws of our country, can have no 
such defence,’ as had Daniel and his companions, and Paul & Peter. 
With respect to the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Bill he 
says, ‘there seems to be no more good reason to doubt, than the 
constitutionality of any law which we have.’ He says, ‘when called 
upon to aid in their escape (the fugitive slaves) . . . we ought to 
refuse.’ And further: 

** “Tt is the law of the land, that upon requisition of the master, 
on a prescribed form, the fugitive slave shall be restored, and that 
law ought to be obeyed, unless some express, written divine statute 
to the contrary can be produced. There is no such written statute, 
to my knowledge in all the word of God. . . . No written command 
of God forbidding us to return that slave can be adduced. The 
state into which we are called upon to aid in his being returned, is 
not a state positively and expressly forbidden any where in the 
word of God. ... Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and many of the 
holiest men of old, were owners of slaves, as thousands of sincere 
Christians at the South are at the present day. . . . The command 
to ‘let the oppressed go free &.’ . . . and others of a similar na- 
ture, found in the writings of the prophets, and also of the New 
Testament, can refer only to such cases of oppression and bondage, 
and fraud, as were contrary to the laws of the land.’ 

‘‘He calls abolitionists ‘agitators,’ ‘fanatics’; and moral re- 
formers. He says: 

‘< «The extreme doctrines of the agitating party of the present 
day have been destructive of order and peace in every age & 
country where they have obtained currency, and have invariably 
led to bloodshed and the most barbarous war. The men who have 
professed to have such a peculiar love of liberty and such a deep 
hatred of oppression as to lead them to break the laws of their 
land, have often been found afterwards the most savage, unre- 
lenting butchers and tyrants, under whose crimes the world has 
ever groaned.’ 

‘‘He speaks of the evils that would result from a dissolution 
of the Union, of the wars that would ensue, & adds: 

‘¢ “Oh! compared with these evils, slavery, as bad as itis... 
is a most trifling affair.’ The italics throughout are the author’s. 
He concludes the sermon by eulogizing the politicians & merchants 
who have held meetings denouncing abolitionists. 
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‘It is consoling to know that a large number of American 
ministers, of different denominations—and the number is increas- 
ing—take high ground against slavery & the abominable Fugitive 
Slave Bill; and that several eminent jurists allow that, under 
certain circumstances a citizen may disobey an unconstitutional 
act. Chief Justice Shepley of the same State with Mr. Fiske, in 
a recent charge to the Grand Jury, says: 

‘«*A person may believe that an act of the Legislature is un- 
authorized by the Constitution of the State, or of the United 
States; and the inquiry is presented whether he should obey it... . 
After obtaining the best information within his power . . . he may 
assume the responsibility, disregard the enactment, and abide the 
consequences.’ . . . ‘A person may believe that an act of a legis- 
lative body, legally passed in accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution, by which it is governed, is contrary to the laws of 
God. The inquiry is then presented respecting his duty to obey 
it. When this has been ascertained clearly ... the human law 
is to be disobeyed, and the divine law obeyed. The person is not 
at liberty to obey the human law.’ 

‘*Mr. Justice McLean, also, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a recent letter, goes further and says: 

***An unconstitutional act of Congress imposes no obligation 
on a State or the people of a State, and may be resisted by an indi- 
vidual or a community. No one, I believe, will controvert this.’ 

‘*Respectfully your’s, 
‘*LEwIis TAaPPAaNn. 


‘““P.S. Rev. Dr. Spring, of this city, has called my attention to 
the following passage, quoted from his Thanksgiving discourse, on 
the recent Annual Report of the American & Foreign Anti Slavery 
Report—‘If by one prayer I could liberate every slave in the 
world, I would not dare to offer it.’ He says in the world should 
be in the United States. The quotation was taken from the news- 
papers of the day. To a note of inquiry, whether the newspaper 
report of the sermon was not correct as it was delivered, the rev- 
erend gentleman has made no reply. He is welcome to the cor- 
rection.’”’ 


‘*New YorRK 
Nov. 6/51. 
‘‘Mr Scoble after a very ‘pleasant visit to us & a profit- 
able one to the Anti-Slavery cause, left yesterday p.m. for Phila- 


“*Dear Sir, 
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delphia, to embark from that port in the Steamer ‘The City of 
Glasgow.’ We should have been very glad to have detained him 
longer. 

‘‘The elections are taking place in the different States. So far 
the success has been on the part of the Democrats and of course 
against the Whig administration (Mr Fillmore’s). The Democrats 
in principle are more friendly to the Anti-Slavery cause than the 
Whigs, but policy has hitherto restrained them from taking a de- 
cided Anti-Slavery part. The leaders of this party have deceived 
them, and for the sake of obtaining the aid of the Democrats in 
the Slave States at National elections, have not only betrayed the 
mass of their party but the interests of the country also. It is 
hoped that if they obtain a decided ascendancy throughout the 
country they will be more true to the instincts of freedom than 
they have hitherto been. But, after all, but little can be expected 
from political parties, rivaling each other in attempts to strengthen 
themselves, obtain power & disburse the patronage & money of 
Government. ‘*Yours truly, 

‘‘Mr Bolton.”’ ‘*L. TAPPAN. 


‘‘New YorkK Nov. 26/51 
‘*My dear friend 
‘‘T suppose you see the Liberator & Standard 
regularly. The latter paper attacks the Rev. J. S. accusing him 
of favoring the expatriation of the col’. people. Did you throw 
out anything leaning towards Colonization?“ in your Buffalo ?® 


261 There is one presumably unpublished letter at Denison House that was 
written by Scoble while he was away bearing upon this. It was written from 
Buffalo to Bolton and contains a summary of what he has, to date, been able 
to ascertain about the colored folk in Canada. 

Their number, he wrote, ‘‘has been variously estimated at from 

25,000 to 35,000, the greater portion of whom are fugitive slaves. Of 

course the male sex greatly preponderate, the wives and sisters of many 

of them being still in bondage. ... Since the pressure occasioned by 

the atrocious fugitive slave law it is said from 10,000 to 12,000 fugitives 

have entered Canada, driven thither by their fears, or to escape threatened 

capture, but many of these have returned to the States for various reasons, 

and have thus exposed themselves anew to the operation of the law. .. .’’ 

He wrote, moreover, in criticism of a sort of dole system, or relief from the 

United States and of the prejudice in Canada against mixed schools, of the 
existence of separate churches, and continued, 

‘*At Toronto I fell in with Mr. Weyman Anderson of Jamaica. He 

has come here as an Agent from the Jamaica Planters, to enquire whether 

the colored people are willing to emigrate to that Island. He has laid his 
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Speech? *** In Mr. Anderson’s Speech in this City he is reported 
to have said, ‘It is evident to me that the United States is no proper 
home for the colt men.’ This was an unfortunate expression— 
being rank Colonization. And in your speech at the Scotch Church 
you are reported to have said, ‘What then is your duty to your- 
selves & to your children? I say, go where God has evidently 
placed an open door before you &e.’ 

‘*This I wish you had not said, but it does not justify the abuse 
of the Standard. Knowing your sentiments on Emigration I can 
not but think you are greatly misrepresented. ; 

**You will perceive that I wrote a short note *** to the Standard, 
to correct their base allusion to you & myself in one or two particu- 
lars, not caring to undertake your vindication against their other 
charges, because I supposed you would, if you thot it necessary, 
attend to the matter yourself. 

**T refer you to the Liberator of 21 Nov. p. 1 to an article taken 
from the National Era. How would it do to publish this article, 
omitting the closing remark of the editor, in the Reporter, with a 
short Preface to this effect— We take the following excellent 
article, originally published in the National Era, a paper estab- 
lished our readers will recollect, by the Committee of the Amer. & 
For. Anti-S. Soe. from Mr. Garrison’s Liberator, who commends it, 
as well he may, and it is not, by any means, the only terse and 
strong article that has proceeded from the same source, though we 


views upon this subject before them, and so have I mine. . . . Besides Mr. 

Anderson I find there is another Agent in this country from Trinidad, Mr. 

N. W. Pollard, but I am satisfied that our colored friends will not move 

until they know that we are satisfied in England that their condition 

would be benefitted by removal. 

262 We assume from the following that Gerrit Smith was instrumental in 
getting Scoble to visit Buffalo. He had heard at what time Scoble was ex- 
pected to - in Toronto and wrote, 

. Can you not my dear Sir, be in Buffalo the week after? The 

National Liberty Party Convention is to be held in Buffalo 17th & 18th 

inst. The Convention would be very glad to see your face & hear your 

voice. 
‘*T searcely need add, that it would afford me great happiness to see 
you under my roof 
‘“With great regard, 
** Your friend, 
‘*GrrRiIT SMITH’’ 


(Gerrit Smith to John Scoble, dated Peterboro, September 7, 1851). 
263 For Scoble’s Buffalo Speech, see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, November 1, 
1851, pp. 176-177. 
264 See The New York Standard, November 20, 1851, p. 102, for Tappan’s 
letter of defense in favor of Scoble. 
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have not often seen them transferred, as in this case, to the columns 
of the Liberator. 

‘‘T began this sheet merely as a memo. but I am compelled to 
send it as a letter. 

‘‘T send you a slip from the Standard of Nov. 20th. I have 
not seen fit to answer it, altho’ an invitation, as you will see, is 
held out to me to do so, thinking that my letter to the Editor is a 
sufficient answer. If you read it carefully you will see that it 
cuts in various ways, some of which the sapient editor did not 
perceive. 

‘‘The editorials in the Standard about you, from time to time, 
will do you no injury in this country. Still if you choose to reply 
to any of them I will, if you desire it, see that the editor has your 
articles. 

‘‘What noble sentiments Kossuth has uttered in England! I 
fear, however, that Mr. Walker of this country, ‘the candidate for 
Pres' of the U.S.’ has poisoned his ear, as I perceive the great Exile 
talks about not meddling with the ‘domestic institutions’ of any 
nation. Where could he have got this phrase but from an Ameri- 
can Slaveholder! 

‘Mr. Harned has had Mr. Anderson’s Address in the Col? Ch. 
in this City & yours in Dr. Pennington’s Ch. printed in a pam- 
phlet. As they contain the extracts made above I told him it would 
compromit the A & F Anti-S. Soc. & Am. Miss. Asso. if the 
pamphlet goes out under a supposition that it has been published 
by either Society or that they or he are responsible for the senti- 
ments. The free people of Color are very sensitive as well they 
may be, about anything savoring of Colonization. And anything 
from you that can be made to look in that direction will be 
eagerly seized hold of by the Standard, ete. 

‘*Very cordially your’s 


“‘John Scoble Esq.’’ ‘“‘Lewis TAPPAN 


‘‘New YorK, January 5/52 7° 
“*Jno ScosBLE Esq. 
‘‘My dear Friend, 
‘‘T am rejoiced to hear from you. Your 
letter of Dec. 12th, although it gives me some pain, is gratifying on 


265 Of the discovered Tappan letters this is the first of a date posterior to 
the foregoing. Scoble’s movements and activities in the interval are best 
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other accounts. I rejoice to hear of the peaceful and triumphant 
death of your venerable father. May it be your prayer & mine, 
‘Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his!’ Joseph ** will, I hope, return soon or at least give you evi- 
dence that he has come to his right mind. I can imagine how 
afflictive such conduct must be to affectionate parents. Put your 
trust in God, my dear friend. Assure Mrs Scoble that I deeply 
sympathise with her in all her trials. Whom the Lord loveth he 


ascertained from the B. & F. A-S. Society Minute Books and from some of 
his own miscellaneous letters. From New York, on the twenty-first of Oc- 
tober, he wrote to Peter Bolton about various matters, about the Christian 
Anti-Slavery Convention that had been held in Chicago, the previous July, 
about E. Mathews and his letter, about George Thompson and his attacks, 
about the mutual admiration society which he and Garrison seem to have 
formed, and, finally, about his tour through Canada, and his programme while 
in New York City, 


‘*T may just mention that I have in my tour thro’ Canada held a 
series of meetings exclusively for the people of color. ... On Monday 
evening I addressed one of the largest colored meetings ever held in New 
York. . . . On Thursday evening a meeting has been prepared for me in 
the City of Brooklyn to address the elite of New York society. . . . The 
meeting will be held in Mr. Beecher’s Church. This will be my last effort 
in this direction. Lewis Tappan arrived yesterday & a meeting of the 
Executive Comee of the American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society will be 
summoned to meet me on Tuesday next—it could not be done earlier—and 
on the following day (D. V.) I shall embark for Europe.’’ 


At the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee Meeting, November 29, 1851, he re- 
ported on his visit to America and it became matter of record that 


‘*In reference to the free people of Color and fugitive Slaves in 
Canada, the Secretary gave a variety of details, which he proposes to 
embody in a Report, and which will be inserted in the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter for January in the next year, together with suggestions for their 
social and moral elevation’’ (Minute 562). 


At the meeting in early December, December 5, Scoble furnished additional 
material on Canada and announced, incidentally, that the ‘‘ present offices, 27 
New Broad Street,’’ had, from Christmas day on, been let to the Alta Cali- 
fornian Gold Company (Minutes 569, 566). Some American matters were 
discussed and 


‘*The Committee having considered the proposition of Wm. Lillie of 
Kelso, relating to the liberation of Messrs Drayton & Sayres now im- 
prisoned in Washington Jail for aiding fugitive slaves to escape felt it 
would be improper to place an application for their freedom on the 
grounds proposed’’ (Minute 572). 


266 ‘¢, . . very glad to hear you have found poor Joseph & trust he may 
be in a proper state of mind & that what he has gone through may be of real 
service to him. . . . I go from home tomorrow & mean to read Lewis Tappan’s 
letter &c. on the road’’ (Sturge to Scoble, dated Birmingham, January 25, 
1852). 
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chasteneth & scourgeth every son & daughter whom he receiveth. 
I am happy to learn that both you and your dear wife are disposed 
to confide implicitly in your Heavenly Father. Joseph may be 
greatly benefited by contrasting the rough usage he may receive 
with the kindness of a mother & the faithfulness of a father, and 
return, an altered person, to cheer & to bless your declining days. 

‘*Should my letter to the Examiner be printed I trust that you 
will clear it of every expression that you think I would do on a 
more deliberate preparation of it for the press. 

‘‘Dr. Campbell’s article was coarse & passionate. It is repub- 
lished here in the religious newspaper where Mr. Chickering resides, 
& will probably go into the U. 8S. Observer & kindred papers. How 
many will be glad to see L. T. humbled, ‘his influence destroyed,’ 
&e. Dr. C. should have waited until Mr. C. denied the statements 
& until I had opportunity to prove their truth. Mr. Sherman has 
written to me for such evidence. Dr. C. should also have consid- 
ered that I had made myself responsible for the statements of my 
informant, & therefore he could not with propriety accuse any one 
of attacking Mr. Chickering behind a mask. Mr. C. wrote to me to 
know who my informant was. I replied that if he denied the state- 
ments he should have a satisfactory answer. He has written again 
that he has found out who my informant was, and asserts that he 
is anti-slavery & &c.*** The Rev. Austin Willey, editor of the 


267 To the several things mentioned in respect to this unpleasant personal 
dispute there seems little necessity for individual reference. The general con- 
tent and the whereabouts of the chief of them are here set forth, 


(a) Letter, May 20, 1851, of the Reverend James Sherman re (to?) Rev- 
erend James White Chickering, growing out of certain remarks made by 
Chickering at a meeting of the Congregational Union, in May, 1851 (The 
Patriot, May 26, 1851, p. 343; B. & F. A-S. Reporter, June 2, 1851, pp. 
91-92). Sherman complained that explanations attempted by Chicker- 
ing were unsatisfactory and went on to say that if the American ministers 
were as hostile to slavery as they are to intoxicating liquors slavery 
would disappear. ‘‘As a nation, America ranks amongst the most sober 
and temperate; and on the question of abolition, they would conquer too, 
if their efforts and example were combined in one contest.’’ 


(b) Letter from Lewis Tappan to James Sherman, August 18, 1851. Sher- 
man sent it to The Patriot and it was published, occupying over a column 
of fine print, September 25, 1851, p. 622. Tappan submitted evidence and 
argument that Chickering ‘‘was not and is not’’ an anti-slavery man, that 
his prejudice against the African race was conceded, colored people not 
being welcome in his church. To Sherman himself, he said, 

‘*We thank you and others for taking such a consistent stand, and 
for your endeavours to discountenance American slaveholders, their apolo- 
gists, and all who do not cordially advocate the emancipation of the 
coloured people.’’ 
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Portland Inquirer, my ‘informant,’ writes that he will prove every- 
thing he wrote to me to be true. Mr. Willey is a thorough-going 
abolitionist & has long been esteemed as a very reliable man. 


(c) The Patriot, January 22, 1852, p. 50— Mr. Chickering’s defence. A 
letter from Lewis Tappan to James Sherman had appeared in The Patriot 
and The British Banner, of which Dr. Campbell was the editor, printed a 
reply by Chickering and The Patriot inserted it in its January twenty- 
second issue. Chickering had asserted that he and nearly all New Eng- 
landers are good anti-slavery men, although most of them belong to 
neither one of the two American anti-slavery societies. 


(a) The Puritan Recorder, February 12, 1852, p. 26—Editorial on ‘‘The Ban- 
ner on Abolition.’’ 

‘*Our readers have been previously informed of an attack, made in 
the British Banner, by Lewis Tappan, Esq., on Rev. Mr. Chickering, of 
Portland, accusing him of many pro-slavery misdemeanors. The Banner 
of Jan. 21st, contains Mr. Chickering’s self defence. It is enough to 
say of this, that it is perfectly satisfactory to the editor of The Banner, | 
who has been sufficiently predisposed to make us all pro-slavery, with the 
exception of a few of the most distinguished abolitionists, he, like most 
of our brethren in England, having failed to make just discrimination in 
the case.’’ The writer of the editorial goes on to say of Tappan, ‘‘ Even 
with truth on his side he would not make a distinguished figure; but as 
an advocate of error, the hope is forlorn.’’ 


(e) The Christian Mirror of Portland, Maine, February 17, 1852, pp. 114-115. 
A resumé of the case, republishing the whole article from The British 
Banner, including in it, Lewis Tappan’s letter to the editor, December 
18, 1851 and Chickering’s letter of the same date, also a letter from 
Amos N. Freeman, Pastor of the Colored Congregational Church in Port- 
land, also a separate note from Chickering on the evidence collected by 
Tappan from thirteen people that Tappan looked up in Maine. In this 
note, Chickering said (p. 115), 

‘¢. .. 1 accept the main point to which they tend, as truth; and I 
might easily have spared my indefatigable friend, Mr. Tappan, the trouble 
of his explorations, by admitting it, if called upon, in advance. It is 
simply, that I am not found in their ranks in supposed furtherance of the 
cause of emancipation; do not appear at politico-religious anti-slavery 
conventions; and am in short a ‘pro-slavery’ man, in Mr. Tappan’s sense 
of the term, agreed to by himself as such, and claimed to be an allowable 
use of the English tongue; viz., one opposed at heart to slavery and ex- | 

i pressing that opposition, but not in the way judged by certain others to be 

suitable and consistent.’’ 

Dr. Campbell’s comment upon Tappan’s refusal to give the name of 
his informant or of Chickering’s accusers comprised his characterization 
of Tappan’s methods as Star Chamber procedure and his dissent (p. 114). 

‘*We disapprove of the uncourteous, the ungenerous, the unfair, the 
unjust, the false, the base, the cruel, under any circumstances. Uttered 
by a masked mouth, they are abominable; and when with open face by an 
otherwise reputable citizen, still the matter is but slightly mended, since 
what is gained to courage is lost to decency. As night is the appropriate 
element of the bat and the owl, of every foul and hateful bird, so is dark- 
ness of calumny, slander, and falsehood.’’ 


(f) The Puritan Recorder, March 11, 1852, pp. 41-42—Tappan’s defence 
against Dr. Campbell and Mr. Chickering. The Recorder printed this 

letter of Lewis Tappan’s, despite its objectionable tone, 
‘‘We are somewhat amused by Mr. Tappan’s assurance, in saying 
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‘I presume you see the Standard regularly. If so, you will 
have noticed the Note I addressed to the editor respecting the 
notices of the Brooklyn meeting. No one, not even the editor, 
probably believes now that you had anything to do with the notices. 
As to the other accusations of the Standard respecting you, I have 
not thought it worth while to write anything, altho’ the editor of 
that paper threw out an invitation to me to do so. 

‘*You will have seen our Address to Kossuth & his Reply. The 
Standard abused me, for the Letter that accompanied the Address, 
and a few persons—some of the Garrison School & some friendly to 
our Society, have objected to the tenor of the Address. Like your 


that it would be no attack upon us, to say that we never favored the cause 
of emancipation, and expecting us to feel bound to publish the slander.’’ 
In his letter, Tappan reviewed the entire controversy, saying that Dr. 
Campbell was now in possession of the full case against Mr. Chickering, 
with all of the accumulated evidence, but that nothing had been published 
to date. 


(9) The Christian Mirror, April 20, 1852, pp. 149-150—a long Tappan 
letter, a defence by Chickering, and an editorial. The editorial is plainly 
on Chickering ’s side, 

‘¢, . . from his (Tappan’s) method of presenting his ‘argument,’ we 
saw no prospect of the controversy ever reaching a termination. He 
spreads himself out so far on every side to obtain data for his deductions; 
the amount of argument being so lamentably disproportionate to the words 
employed, . . . that we shrunk from the task imposed on us. 

‘*Moreover, his object appeared to us most odious— .. . to convict 
a Christian minister of ‘tam a double part, when the contrary had al- 
ready been demonstrated ; . 


(h) The Christian Mirror, April 27, 1852, pp. 153-154— 

‘*He (Mr. Chickering while in England) was obviously understood to 
mean, that the churches and ministers of New England, aside from Mr. 
Garrison and his friends, were zealously engaged in anti-slavery labors— 
preaching, praying, talking, voting, and earnestly prosecuting the enter- 
prise with the same zeal and devotedness that the majority of them enlist 
in the cause of temperance and missions. He was also understood to 
intimate that he, though not a member of any anti-slavery or abolition 
society, was so faithful and out-spoken in the glorious work that the re- 
proof of the English minister, however applicable to many of his clerical 
countrymen, had no application to him!’’ (Letter of Lewis Tappan, April 
27, 1852.) 


(i) The Christian Mirror, May 4, 1852, pp. 157-158—A long Tappan 
summary, also a final statement from Chickering. 

‘*If my friends wonder that I deemed any reply or explanation neces- 
sary, I can only say that it is my first personal experience of the opera- 
tions of that ‘philanthropy’ which has stabbed at so many better men; 
and I may in time learn to bear such blows in silence.’’ Chickering was 
examined, so he affirmed, by a committee of the Congregational Union to 
see whether the body from which he came had ever favored slavery or 
sustained the Fugitive Slave Act. An editorial, p. 158, ended the matter 
by deciding for Chickering and against Tappan. 
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James Haughton ?* they wished we should endeavor to attach Kos- 
suth to us, even if it defeated him in the great objects of his visit 
to this Country. We cannot please everybody.**® Men look at 
things thro’ different mediums. But I am happy to say that a very 
large portion of the anti-slavery people of this Country approve 
both the Address & Letter. I enclose a more correct version of 
Kossuth’s reply than you have seen. How blind is any one not to 
see that such an Address, with such a Reply, will not do great goad 
to the Anti-Slavery cause! 

‘*Mr. Chickering rather taunted me about a suit that has been 
on trial here against me since you left. It was a suit for a Libel, 
brought by a trader in Ohio, in consequence of what he called de- 
famatory statements respecting him & his mercantile business on 
the books of my Mercantile Agency. When I sold my establish- 
ment, nearly three years since, I took a Bond of Indemnity from 
my successor, against such claims & liabilities. The suit in question 
therefore, altho’ against me in form was virtually against my suc- 


268 How Sturge tried to reason with the Irishman, James Haughton, is to 
be, in a measure, inferred from the following: 


**T have been corresponding with James Haughton about his letter 
he is not willing to withdraw it but as thou wilt see by the enclosed... 
he thanks me for my suggestions & has altered it in respect to any personal 
imputations—he wishes that it should be inserted as he now sends it—I 
hope thou wilt therefore let it go in—and at the same time I think I 
should insert the address itself and after that the extract which I sent 
thee of Lewis Tappans letter .. . except the first line which alludes to 
Jas Haughtons previous letter (to?) Kossuth. It might be headed some- 
what in this way—We do not offer any remarks ourselves either upon the 
address itself or Jas. Haughtons letter upon it which James Haughton has 
felt it his duty to send us for publication but we think it right to insert 
the following extract which as (sic) been furnished us by Jos. Sturge from 
a letter he has recently recd from Lewis Tappan in reference to the views 
which induced the Committee of the A. & F. Anti-Slavery Society to take 
the course they did. 

nine 4 2? 
(P. 8.) ‘*‘Please let the Paragraph of Lewis Tappan’s letter begin at 
‘If Kossuth were visiting different countries etc.’ ’’ 


(Sturge to Scoble(?), January 23, 1852.) 
269 Some critics, e.g., a Baltimore newspaper, attributed to the A. & F. A-S. 
Society a peculiar motive for favoring Kossuth, the wish to establish a prece- 
dent for interference in the internal affairs of other countries. Tappan himself 
had said (letter to the Editor of the Commonwealth, December 20, 1851, 
printed in The National Era, January 1, 1852, p. 2), in explanation of the 
Kossuth ‘‘ Address’’ and ‘‘ Letter,’’ that what had been done had been done 
without any idea of evasion but at the request of the Hungarian patriot him- 
self that he might not be involved in the anti-slavery controversy in any way 
whatsoever. 
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cessor. The counsel on the side of the Plaintiff were ‘Union 
Safety’ men, and did all they could to inflame the minds of the 
Jury, so that a large verdict was rendered—£2000. An appeal is 
taken to a higher court. The Plaintiff, during the trial made, thro’ 
his counsel, an overture for a settlement & would gladly have taken 
£200, in addition to his Counsel’s fees & the costs. I might have 
avoided the suit by disclosing the name of my correspondent in 
Ohio, but this I would not do. The mercantile community here are 
indignant at such a verdict & the extraordinary verdict is a matter 
of amusement to all. No doubt my abolition sentiments had a good 
deal to do with the matter. 

‘‘Receive, my dear friend, assurances of my continued friend- 
ship & best wishes, & offer to Mrs Scoble on behalf of my family & 
myself the kindest regards. 

‘* Affec’. yours 
‘‘L. TAPPAN 

‘*Tt is not improbable that some persons in England may publish 
the result of the Libel suit to prejudice the British public against 
me. If so I leave it to you to make needful explanations. 

‘‘T thank you for the Kossuth ?”° pamphlet & for Baird’s ?™ 
also.’’ 

‘‘New York, Feb. 7/52. 
‘*My dear friend Scoble, 

‘*Since my letter to you of Jan’ 5th I have 
nothing from you except a slip containing our Address to Kossuth 
& his Reply. The Standard, Liberator, etc. complimented Judge 
Jay as the author of the Address & abused me as the author of the 
Letter, when the fact was I wrote the Address & Judge Jay the Let- 
ter. But this inter nous. (sic) 

270 Kossuth landed in New York, Dec. 5, 1851. Before leaving England 
the Edinburgh Emancipation Society and the B. & F. A-S. Society had sup- 
plied him with materials on American slavery. The former body had adopted 
an address asking him, as the friend of universal liberty, to help the cause of 
the slave. B. & F. A-S. Reporter, Dec. 1, 1851, pp. 197-198. 

271 Possibly one of these, more probably the second of them, the third be- 
ing seemingly out of the question. 

Baird, Robert, Impressions and Experiences of the West Indies and North 

America in 1849 (Philadelphia, 1850). 

——, The Progress and Prospects of Christianity in the United States of 

America; with remarks on the subject of slavery in America; and on the 


intercourse between British and American Churches (London, 1851). 
——., State and Prospects of Religion in America (1855). 
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‘*T have been interested in your account of your Visit to Canada. 
I notice that at the head of the 24 Col. page 1st you say ‘no white 
American would sit with them,’ & that in the same paragraph you 
say, you except ‘a large number of Americans &ec.’ In the Re- 
porter of Dec’. I think you copy from Douglass’ papers in which he 
speaks of the prejudice abating on the public roads &. Every- 
where now in New England Colored men & women can travel on 
the Cars without molestation. 

‘‘ About the middle of January I went to Augusta, Maine, about 
400 miles from here, with a view to inquire into the facts in relation 
to Rev. J.W. Chickering at Portland and to attend a Religious Anti 
Slavery Convention at Augusta, the capital of the State. The re- 
sult of inquiries respecting Mr. Chickering confirmed substantially 
what I wrote last August to Rev. Jas. Sherman respecting him. 
By this opportunity I have put both Dr. Campbell & Mr Sherman in 
possession of the facts in the case. 

**T shall send you a copy of the Portland Inquirer of the 5th 
containing a report of the doings of the Convention at Augusta if 
I can. Should you not receive it by this vessel Mr Sherman will 
have a copy. I hope you will copy the Resolutions &c into the 
Reporter. 

‘‘The Tribune published the other day a notice of the death of 
James G. Birney with a statement that he had lately published an 
Address ?** to the Colored People advising them to emigrate to 
Liberia! Mr B. is in usual health I am assured, but he has written 
such an Address which many of his old friends much regret. He is 
stedfast with respect to his anti slavery sentiments & his estimate 
of the Amer. Colonization Society, but considering the hostility to 
free col’ people, & the condition of Jamaica, Canada & Liberia he 
prefers the latter for the col’ people & advises them to go there. 
Colonizationists will make a great deal of this Address & it will 
add to the weight that is well nigh crushing the poor blacks. If we 
give up the contest for the free col‘ people, if they give it up, the 
cause of the slave is hopeless. The great battle for Freedom can 


272 The New York Daily Tribune, February 2, 1852, p. 4, published, in an 
editorial, an announcement of J. G. Birney’s death at Saginaw, Michigan; of 
a Colonization pamphlet, then in press at Cincinnati; also of the distressing 
faet—distressing, that is, to the abolitionists—that, in 1844, Birney and 
Henry B. Stanton had assured the election of Polk by working for the Liberty 
Party, thus dealing anti-slavery a blow from which it could not recover— 
traitors to their own cause. 
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not, it would seem, be successfully waged unless the colored people 
‘abide in the ship.’ If the wicked prejudice that weighs them 
down is invincible, if they are to be driven out of the country, if 
the nation is to continue impenitent on this great subject, what 
can we expect from the Almighty but his frown & indignation. 
His retributive justice is more to be feared that (sic) all the injury 
that can arise to the country from the continuance of the blacks here 
& the continued struggle for the emancipation of the slaves. 
‘*Very truly your 
**L. TAPPAN. 


‘‘P.S. Have you any intelligence respecting your Son? 
What has become of my letter to the Bristol Examiner ? 
You have learned ere this that the letter from the Austrian 
Minister to Webster was a jeu d’esprit. It was by a corre- 
spondent of Wright’s Commonwealth. 
I send you a Tribune containing extracts from Mr Birney’s 
address. ”’ 


For the B. and F. Anti Slavery Reporter. 
Kossuth and the A. and F. Anti Slavery Society. 


‘‘To James HaueutTon, Esq. Dublin— 

‘‘Dear Sir:—Your note in the Reporter expressing 
‘disapprobation of the course pursued by the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, in their communication with M. Kossuth,’ 
has been published in several of the anti-slavery papers in this 
country. It is evident that you, as well as others, are under some 
misapprehension on the subject. There are professed abolitionists 
who seem to take satisfaction in misrepresenting the matter; and 
when their error is pointed out they persist in it. Not so with you, 
however, for I feel assured that your candour and good sense are 
such that the truth will not be shut from your eyes if it can be 
fairly presented. 

‘“‘The Executive Committee adopted an Address to Kossuth, 
and a Delegation presented it with a Letter, both of which have 
been published in the Reporter. You do not intimate whether you 
disapprove the Address or the Letter, or both; but I presume it is 
the latter, because I have not seen a word of censure with reference 
to the former. You ask, ‘Why, then, should an Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety volunteer to relieve him from the necessity of taking a part, 


31 
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either for or against the colored man?’ And you intimate that 
the Delegation, in their Letter (if you, as I suppose, alluded only 
to the Letter) did volunteer to relieve Kossuth from taking such 
part, and that the course was ‘an unjustifiable one.’ Burt THE 
DELEGATION HAD NO INTENTION OF SAYING ANYTHING TO RELIEVE 
KossuTH IN THE PREMISES, NOR DID THEY SAY ANYTHING TO HIM TO 
THAT EFFECT. They simply told him, they did not expect any reply 
to the Address, and the reason given was, that in the opinion of 
some it might seem to involve him with one of the parties in this 
country. Though thus relieved, if he saw fit, from making a reply 
to the Address, he was left quite free to express his opinions, in 
other ways, on the subject of American Slavery. 

‘“‘The anti-slavery sentiments expressed by the distinguished 
Hungarian in his own country, and in England, were so excellent 
that the Committee, while paying their tribute to the Exile, thought 
it a fit occasion to give wide circulation to them in that way, and 
at the same time observe proper courtesy in view of the errand that 
had brought him to this land. We may have erred, but these are 
the racts, and though, misunderstood by some, and misrepresented 
by others, have been appreciated by large numbers of the uncom- 
promising friends of liberty. Thanking you for the kind construc- 
tion you have given to the motion of the Delegation, and assuring 
you that they are not behind any others in sincerely aiming to 
‘promote the cause of emancipation,’ at home and abroad, I remain 
dear Sir 

‘Very respectfully your’s 
‘Lewis TAPPAN 
‘*One of the Delegation.’’ 


‘*New York, 7 feb. 1852 
‘“My dear Sir, 
‘Your note of 12/12/51 was duly rec’. I am glad 
to learn that you made so good a use of the Reports. 

‘‘T thank you for the English papers you have sent from time 
to time. Hereafter please direct them to me instead of Mr. Harned, 
except the Reporters for distribution here. 

**T have not seen British Banner since Nov. 26. If anything 
has appeared, or will appear, relating to Mr. Chickering or myself 
will you send me the papers? Also anything of importance relat- 
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ing to the Anti-S. cause either in pamphlets or newspapers; and 
please keep a memo of the expense, which I shall be glad to pay. 
‘Very truly yours 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN 
“<P. J. Bolton, Esq. 
London’’ 


‘New York, March 2/52. 
“*John Scoble, Esq 
“*My dear friend, 

‘*On the 28 feb. I rec* a copy of my letter to the Editor of the 
British (Bristol?) Examiner, in pamphlet form, with your neat & 
appropriate introduction. I feel under great obligation to you for 
what you have done in the matter. Probably you will send some 
copies to me for distribution here. Should not [MS. damaged] 
Committee be at the expense of printing the pamphlet? I have 
‘But I turn to a matter of more importance. On the 7 Feb. 
I sent Dr Campbell, editor of the British Banner, a reply to his 
articles of Nov. 26%. On the 11th, after reading the Banner of 
January 21st. I wrote a joint letter to Messrs Sturge *** & Sherman 
& yourself, enclosing copies of my printed letter &., requesting you 
three gentlemen to do the needful, as, after such reiterated abuse 
from Dr. C. I could not address him again. Feb. 20°. I wrote 
again to Mr. Sturge, intending the letter for your & Mr Sherman’s 
perusal also. 

‘‘Nothing has ever tried my feelings so much, during the last 
nine years, as the extraordinary, unjustifiable and injurious con- 
duct of Dr. Campbell; and no blow has ever been inflicted on the 
anti slavery cause in this country equal to this brutal attack by a 
professed friend. Personally I feel it as an unprovoked & wanton 
insult, one calculated to injure me not only in England but in this 
country, to cause not only the Garrison party to exult, but also 


278 Extracts from Sturge letters— 


‘*T am obliged by thine of yesterday and am glad thou hast succeeded 
so well or art likely to succeed with Dr. C—it is more than I expected but 
mind as he does not yet give it the slip— I conclude thou wilt write L. 
Tappan the particulars by Friday’s Mail— I fear I shall hardly have 
time to write him . . .’’ (Joseph Sturge to John Scoble, March 10, 1852). 

‘«. . . I have a letter from Lewis Tappan in which he expresses him- 
self well satisfied with the steps taken in Dr. Campbells matter which I 
am glad of— He wishes to have a copy of Webb & Quincys pamphlett 
...’?’ (same to same, July 17, 1852). 
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every pro-slavery press and minister in this country. Mr Chicker- 
ing, a man who has been an opponent of the anti-slavery enterprise 
in this country from his settlement in the ministry, is shielded & 
upheld by Dr. C. while those who told the truth about him are 
abused & vilified by this British editor & abolitionist! And abused 
in language as coarse as the N.Y. Herald has ever employed against 
the abolitionists of this country. 

‘Then look at the almost ludicrous position Dr. C. has placed 
himself in without seeming to know it. He holds me up to ridicule 
and contempt, while he eulogises the Society of which I am Secre- 
tary, and the officers & members of it who agree with me in senti- 
ment; and after his tirade against me he turns to Mr. Garrison & 
his party, pourtraying them as infidels &. in concurrence with my 
letter to the British Examiner!! What effect has all this upon the 
pro-slavery editors & ministers of this country? Why simply this 
—Dr. C. comes out against both the Garrison party and the A. & 
For. Anti S. Soe.—vituperating both—and vindicates Mr. Chick- 
ering and those who agree with him, as the Simon Pure abolitionists 
of the U.S. After this, from ‘the Coryphocus of the Congregational 
Body in England,’ as one of our religious newspapers has recently 
called him, what are we to expect, in the way of Co-operation, 
henceforth, from the ministers of England. And after such in- 
discriminate articles in the Banner, what influence will Dr C’s 
editorials on American Slavery have here with either the Garrison 
party or the members of the A & F. Anti 8S. Society ? 

‘‘T might have written thus to Dr. C.; I might have reasoned 
with him; have endeavored to show him the wrong position he has 
taken—but of what use—cui bono? So wrong-headed & ill-tem- 
pered has he seemed to be that it would probably have only re- 
kindled his wrath, and provoked him to pour forth another stream 
of abuse. One of our anti-slavery brethren here says, perhaps Dr 
C. will see his error, magnanimously confess it, and come out 
against Mr. Chickering in a way he deserves. Perhaps he may, 
but I confess I have little expectation of it. A man who ean view 
the subject as he has done with the evidence before him, has not, I 
fear, magnanimity & Christian principle enough to make the 
amende honorable, acknowledge that he has been deceived by his 
friend Chickering and that he has injured the anti slavery cause 
by his hasty & violent defence and attack. If, however, he should 
view the matter in its true light, and as Mr. Finney predicted of 
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him, ‘turn right about,’ he will entitle himself to the thanks of 
Christian abolitionists in this country. 

‘*Placed in the awkward situation I was, and precluded by self- 
respect from writing again to Dr C. all I could do was to write to 
you, Mr Sturge & Mr Sherman to confer together & do, in the 
premises, what truth and justice required, not merely or chiefly 
for my sake, but for the sake of the cause of which in this matter 
I have been made the representative. I wait impatiently to hear 
from you what Dr C. decided to do on receiving my letter to him 
with the documents, and what the trio, my approved good friends 
& the consistent & long-tried friends of the slave, resolved to do in 
case Dr C. persevered in the wrong course he had pursued. 

‘*Think of Dr C. publishing Jan. 21* the note from me, intended 
for a private note, and then blaming me in such opprobrious terms 
because I made such a meagre apology for myself! 

‘Mr. Willey has been extremely anxious that I should write 
for his paper respecting Mr. C and Dr C., but I have kept back & 
kept him back until we heard from you. I have written one letter 
to the editor of the Portland Christian Mirror who copied Dr. C’s 
article of Jan 21*. & a letter to the editor of the Boston Puritan 
Recorder, who published an abstract of it. Neither, as yet, have 
published my letter. They may refuse to do it. They will be glad 
to co-operate with Dr C. in abusing us. Dr C. and the pro-slavery 
editors here united to crush the Christian abolitionists of the U.S. 
and uphold the pro-slavery ministers!!! 

‘‘But my time is out. 

‘‘Dont publish this letter. You can make what use you please, 
otherwise, of its contents. 

‘‘Let me hear from you soon & fully. 

‘*Ever & truly your’s 
‘Lewis TAPPAN 


‘‘Dont be discouraged in reading this because in my hurry it is so 
imperfect.’’ 


‘New York, April 10th 1852 
‘*My dear Friend, Scoble, 

‘*Day before yesterday I rec’ yours of the 26th March, 
with the Banner. I feel under obligations to you, Mr. Sherman & 
Mr. Sturge for all you have done respecting this Chickering contro- 
versy. Had it not been for public considerations I could not have 
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spent so much time upon him or Dr. C. If Chickering triumphs in 
the matter all our dough-faced ministers will find access to your 
Anti-Slavery Platforms. You ask who Ray Palmer is? He is just 
such a man as Mr. Chickering. No one ever dreamt that he was 
Anti-Slavery in any proper sense. He was predecessor to Mr. 
Fiske of Bath of whom I wrote you last year.—the man who ?"* 

‘*Dr. C. is aiming to make it appear that Chickering & those 
(who) agree with him, are the conservative & reliable anti-slavery 
men of the U. S.! Well, they will laugh in their sleeves at the 
gullibility of John Bull. 

**T felt ashamed of Dr. C’s praise, in such a connection. It is 
more mortifying than his censure. I hope & trust you will oblige 
him to make a manly & full acknowledgement, and a fair presenta- 
tion of the facts, or act independently of his paper & publish the 
facts far and wide. 

**T have availed myself of your hint & by this opportunity 
forward my no. 1 to the Ed. of the London Patriot. It gives a 
history of the Anti-Slavery parties in this country & their present 
position & principles, arranging Dr Spring &c where they belong, 
and Chickering, Palmer &c where they belong. In my next num- 
ber I shall examine Mr. Chickering’s pretensions &c. 

‘‘Then you have determined on emigration! 7" Well, my dear 
friend, I hope & pray that the step may be for the welfare of your 

274 Sentence unfinished in the original. 

275 Scoble would seem not to have communicated his plans to his colleagues 
in England until the meeting of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, June 4, 
1852, when he announced his intention to emigrate to Canada and settle ‘‘in 
some central position among the colored refugees in Canada West.’’—A sub- 
committee was appointed ‘‘to confer with him with a view of ascertaining 
whether his conclusion be final, and if they find that to be the case, further to 
confer with him’’ (Minute Books, III, minute 626). That Scoble was serious 
in the matter his friends soon discovered. Several letters passed between him 
and Sturge about it, the subjoined being one of them, 


‘*T sent the sketch which thou rewrote in reference to thy removal to 
Canada to Robt. Forster (as I understand Josiah was from home) for his 
remarks or approval and asked him to apply to 8. Gurney & Dr. Lushington 
to be on the Committee but have not yet any reply from him & I write him 
again by this post— I have a note from Josiah Forster from Tindal in 
which he says he ha’ enccurayed thee to write a full statement of the 
reasons which had induced thee to conclude to remove to Canada— I 
quite approve of this »raggestion and hope thou wilt do so. A good deal 
of our pecuniary success depends upon 8. G. & his family circle cordially 
approving the step— I conclude that thou art still looking to the latter 
end of next month as the time for you to leave’’ (Sturge to Scoble, July 
17, 1852). 
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little family. It will be exceedingly pleasant to have you on this 
continent & yet I feel that you will be a great loss to the Anti- 
Slavery & Peace associations. My family are well & desire kind 
regards to you, Mrs Scoble & all your children. We rejoice with 
you in your domestic affairs. 

‘‘Ver[y] truly your’s 

““L. Tappan 

‘‘How ready Dr. C. is to publish R. Palmer’s letter—giving it full 
credence—while he abuses me for writing to Mr. Sherman—R. P. 
must be believed of course! 
We are preparing for the anniversary—Shall not write a long Re- 
port—We expect a good meeting. 
It was thought best, on the whole, that Mr. Goodell ?"* should take 
his History &**7 . . . & publish it on his own account. He was on 
the whole desirous of doing this. Please remember me cordially 
to Mr. Sherman. 
We have in the press an Address,?"* written by Judge Jay, to circu- 
late among anti-slavery men & I will send you a copy, if I can by 
this opportunity.’’ 


For the B. and F. Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY AND AMERICAN MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of the Reporter: 


In your paper of October 1*. 1851 was published my letter to 
Rev. James Sherman, respecting Rev. J. W. Chickering of this 
country, a ‘‘pro-slavery’’ minister, who, at the meeting of the 
Congregational Union, last June, assumed the character of an 
American abolitionist, in fact if not in name. The Editor of The 
British Banner, published the letter November 26th., with upwards 
of two columns of editorial strictures upon myself and the indi- 
vidual who had given me the facts respecting Mr. Chickering. You 
will recollect that I informed Mr. Sherman that Mr. Chickering 

276 William Goodell had already published various things connected with 
the anti-slavery cause; eg., Views of American Constitutional Law, in Its 
Bearing upon American Slavery (New York, 1844). Come-outerism: The Duty 
of Secession from a Corrupt Church (Boston, 1845). 

277 Goodell, William, Slavery and Anti-Slavery, a History of the Great 
Struggle in Both Hemispheres; with a View of the Slavery Question in the 
United States (New York, 1852). 


278 Judge William Jay, An Address to the Antislavery Christians of the 
United States. 
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was ‘‘not an Abolitionist, has never favoured the cause of emanci- 
pation, and has been considered a conservative and pro-Slavery 
man.’’ The Banner took exceptions to this, and said, ‘‘ We, then, 
pin Mr. Tappan down to this description, since it involves the in- 
tegrity of a man eminent among the churches of New England.’’ 
In opposition to this, we now place the declaration of Mr. Chicker- 
ing, his written, spoken declaration, made ‘in our hearing, both in 
public and in private, in Great Britain! The Banner complains 
that I had quoted the testimony of persons without giving their 
names, rung the changes upon ‘‘men in the mask,’’ and called upon 
me to give the names of my Correspondents. To stimulate my zeal, 
the editor doubted ‘‘the propriety of the complisnent implied in the 
language of Mr. Sherman towards Mr. Tappan,’’ when he ealled 
him his ‘‘ honoured friend’’; stated that I had opened ‘‘the vials of 
vituperation, that he (I) may pour them out on the hapless head 
of Mr. Chickering’’; that I had armed myself ‘‘with the testimony 
of the anonymous skulker’’; that ‘‘mask whispers into the ear of 
mask, and mask supplies a missile to Mr. Tappan, who hurls it 
across the Atlantic into the character (reputation) of Mr. Chick- 
ering!’’ Also, ‘‘Mr. Tappan has a wonderful taste for the mask,’’ 
and ‘‘deep, indeed, will be our disappointment if he (Mr. Chicker- 
ing) be not in a position to read Mr. Tappan a lesson which will be 
long remembered.’’ 

On receipt of this extraordinary editorial—I will not call it 
‘‘vials of vituperation’’—it seemed to me rather odd that the 
erudite editor should be so excited at my omitting to give the name 
of a Correspondent, whose letter I had quoted in my letter to Mr. 
Sherman, since I had, by giving my own name, made myself re- 
sponsible, and thus wore no ‘‘mask.’’ It was of no consequence to 
English readers who my informant was, since I had used his 
language as my own. But I went deliberately and calmly to work 
to ascertain the truth of the statements, since they had been denied 
so authoritatively by the editor of the Banner. December 8” Mr. 
Chickering wrote to me for the name of my informant. I replied 
that if he denied the trut’ of his statements he should be promptly 
satisfied on that point. The editor of the Banner has called this 
‘absolute trifling—a disereditable evasion.’’ December 30 Mr. 
Chickering wrote that he had learned that Rev. Austin Willey was 
the individual, and he, at the same time denied the truth of his 
statements to me. Determined on making personal investigation I 
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went to the State of Maine, saw Mr. Chickering, attended a State 
Religious Convention, and made thorough inquiries respecting the 
course Mr. C. had pursued, as to the Slavery question, the past 
sixte:n years. Eleven gentlemen, some of them of high standing, 
gave their written testimony. Prefaced by a letter I sent the 
whole, for convenience, in printed form, to the editor of the Banner, 
presuming that, as an act of justice and fair-dealing, he would lay 
my letter and the evidence, or the substance of them, at once, before 
his readers. 

Within two or three days after I had transmitted my letter the 
Bammer of January 21*. arrived. In it appeared Mr. Chickering’s 
DEFENCE, with a short letter of mine to the editor, not written for 
publication, and another editorial blast. Mr. Chickering is pro- 
nounced by the editor ‘‘a much better Anti-Slavery man than we 
thought him.’’ The course I had pursued is styled ‘‘extraordinary, 
and every-way indefensible,’’ and it is said, ‘‘the case of Mr. Chick- 
ering is complete, and will give intense satisfaction to the bulk of 
the British people into whose hands it may come.’’ As for myself 
the editor says, ‘‘he is certainly not a very good reasoner,’’ and of 
my private letter, published by him as my defence, it is said, ‘‘a 
letter more meagre, more unmanly, more ungenerous, more unjust, 
and, on all points, more pitiful or contemptible, it was never our 
lot to receive or read.’’ And the editor says, ‘‘did we not dare 
Mr. Tappan to the proof?’’ Well satisfied that, after such out- 
pourings, there was no probability that the editor would, on the 
receipt of the evidence which he had dared me to produce, publish 
it promptly and fairly in his paper, I immediately transmitted to 
three friends of truth and freedom, in England, copies of my letter 
& the accompanying testimony, requesting them to see the editor of 
the Banner, and if he would not publish the evidence he had chal- 
lenged me to produce, publish it themselves, so extensively that the 
readers of the Banner, and all persons concerned, would see it. 

My letter to the editor of the Banner must have reached him 
about the 18° February, but not a word was said about it by him 
until March 24., when, instead of publishing my letter and the 
evidence accompanying it the editor published a long letter from 
Rev. Ray Palmer, of Albany, in the State of New York, formerly 
of Bath, Maine, and a personal friend of Mr. Chickering, in defence 
of that gentleman. In that letter the editor is complimented {or 
his ‘‘exceeding thorough and caustic, but certainly just, castiga- 
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tion of Mr. Lewis Tappan,’’ and he publishes this from a pro- 
slavery friend of Mr. Chickering, personally unknown to him, 
while he suppresses testimony from me that had been in his posses- 
sion upwards of a month, demonstrating that what I had said of 
Mr. C. was true, and that he was wholly undeserving of the reputa- 
tion of an abolitionist, nay of an anti-slavery man in any proper 
sense of the term! Neither Mr. Chickering nor Mr. Palmer have 
ever been recognised as practical friends or advocates of the anti- 
slavery cause, and yet the editor of the Banner, a professed aboli- 
tionist, allows them to rebuke me and through me, virtually the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and the associated 
anti-slavery men of this country, who all sympathise with me in the 
representations made respecting the position of Mr. Chickering, 
and those who think & act with him on the subject of American 
Slavery. Is this British justice? Is this affording help to the 
abolitionists in the United States who are engaged in the death- 
struggle for the overthrow of Slavery? Is it fair treatment in any 
point of view ? 

The editor of the Banner, in introducing Mr. Palmer’s letter, 
so full of sophistry and misrepresentation, adopts a somewhat 
milder tone, almost mortifies me by mixing up his compliments 
with censure, and suggests that he may publish, some time or other, 
an abstract or extract from the ‘‘enormous epistle to ourselves,’’ 
notwithstanding ‘‘the blunders with which he (myself) has been 
chargeable.’’ He intimates, at the same time, that if he does this, 
he is prepared to say more ‘‘hard things’’ of me. He, also, thinks 
he now understands the question, so far as it relates to this country ; 
that ‘‘there are three parties—the Garrison on the one hand, and 
the Tappan, or American Anti-Slavery Society on the other, and 
between both, Mr. Chickering, and the men of moderation, but of 
principle.’’? Mr. Garrison ‘‘with a band of infuriated adversaries 
to the Gospel’’; Mr. Lewis Tappan and his friends, who are a 
somewhat motley multitude of men of divers creeds, but all pro- 
fessing a regard for religion’’; and Messrs. Chickering and Palmer, 
and men of like stamp, who compose the great, conservative, reliable 
anti-slavery host of the United States! The editor should be in- 
formed that it is not ‘‘Mr. Lewis Tappan and his friends’’ who 
belong to the American Anti-Slavery Society, but Mr. Garrison and 
his party, while the great body of Christian abolitionists in this 
country belong to the American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, of 
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which I have the honor to be Corresponding Secretary. The 
‘‘motley multitude of men of divers creeds, but all professing a 
regard for religion’’ are Judge Jay, Arthur Tappan, Samuel Fes- 
senden, S. S. Jocelyn, F. Julius Le Moyne, Abraham Pennock ete. 
—Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Friends— 
evangelical Christians sympathising with the Gurneys, Forsters, 
Hintons, Staceys, Sturges, Carliles, Burnets and Buxtons of Eng- 
land. 

Thus much I have thought it my duty to say to the readers of 
the Reporter, whether the editor of the Banner has, or may see fit, 
to publish a digest of the evidence sent him or not. They ought to 
know the facts in the case, and to be assured that injury is done by 
English abolitionists to the cause of freedom in this country, rather 
than aid extended, by blind, undiscriminating censure of American 
abolitionists and undeserved approbation bestowed upon men among 
us who have no heart in the cause. 

Lewis TAPPAN. 


‘*Mr. ScoBLE 

‘‘In great haste I have prepared this article for your paper. 
Correct any error. ‘*Yours affec” 
‘“New York, April 21/52.”’ “*L, TAPPAN. 


‘*New York, 8th May, 1852. 
‘* JOHN ScosLe, Esq. 
‘*My dear friend, 

‘*Yours of April 23d. was rec’. yesterday ; you 
see therefore that, should I send you soon an Abstract of our An- 
nual Report, it could not reach you by the 17th. Besides, although 
I finished the Report yesterday an abstract of it is not yet made. 
I would enclose you a copy of the Resolutions to be offered, but 
they have not yet had the concluding emendations of the Committee. 

‘‘Our anniversary is to be held (D. V.) on Tuesday next, May 
11th. at the Broadway Tabernacle, at 3pm. Judge Jay is expected 
to preside. The Speakers will be Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. 
John S. Raymond (an estimable col‘. Baptist preacher in this City) 
and Hon. E. D. Culver, late member of Congress from Washington 
Co. N.Y., who is also a member of our Ex. Com. We expect a 
large audience & an interesting anniversary. 

‘“‘Dr. Campbell’s ‘Digest’ is exceedingly unfair, & the whole 
article adds insult to injury, & shows a recklessness that is truly 
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astonishing. It omits much, in the testimony, that shows Mr. 
Chickering’s pro-slavery character. 

‘*T send you the Christian Mirror of April 20 & 27 and May 4th. 
in which you will see 3 of my articles on Mr. Chickering’s Anti- 
Slavery, with his comments & the strictures of the editor, who is a 
man like the editor of the N. Y. Observer. He is J. W. C’s inti- 
mate friend, Par nobile fratrum. The paper containing my no. 1 
is not at hand. It contained a copy of my letter to Mr. Sherman, 
the origin of this controversy, & some introductory remarks. I 
shall be glad to have Mess™ Sherman & Sturge see these papers, 
after you have read them. Both the Mirror & J. W. C. seem to 
take it for granted that if it can be proved that J. W. C. is accepta- 
ble to Dr. C., and an anti-slavery man, in his estimation, the case 
is decided in his favor! But Dr. C. has shown that he is no more 
anti-slavery than is J. W. C., while his manners are far inferior. 

‘‘Mr. Sturge writes, April 23d that he had advised that the 
whole of my little pamphlet shd be published in London, with a 
suitable introduction. If you & Mr. Sherman concurred it has 
probably been done ere this, & therefore it is unnecessary for me 
to make farther suggestions. Your Preface will, I hope, supply 
the deficiences of the bastard ‘Digest,’ and present both Dr. C. & 
J. W. C. in a true aspect. I hope this publication will be made, for 
other reasons because in my printed letters to the Mirror I intimate 
that it has been done. If it be not done J. W. C. & the Mirror will 
exult more than they now do. If, on receipt of this, your Intro- 
duction or Preface is not completed, I beg you to be faithful, bold 
and thorough. The copies of the Mirror I now send you will help 
somewhat & the materials you will have are sufficient to enable you 
to place the matter in a right point of view. J. W. C. affect to 
exult very much, sustained as they are by Dr. C. I have not words 
to express my abhorrence of his shuffling, evasive, illogical & inex- 
cusable course. 

‘The remarks you make about your family & interest me very 
much. May the Lord guide & bless you all. 

*‘Truly & affee’ your’s 
‘LEWIS TAPPAN 


‘*T am writing a few off-hand letters in the National Era, signed 
Manhattan **°—inter nous.’’ 


279In the National Era there are a number of letters that would seem, 
judged by internal evidence, to be of Tappan authorship. Some are not signed 
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Aisi J. Bowron, Bon, ‘New York, June 15/52. 
‘My dear Sir, 

‘‘T am indebted to you for sundry London newspapers. The 
Patriot of May 20% was rec’. containing my first letter to the 
Editor. If he publishes the other two letters I hope to receive 
copies. 

‘*By Rev. Dr. Willis, of Canada, who sails for England tomor- 
row, I send you a copy of a most interesting work by Mrs. Stowe, 
entitled ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin &e.’ It has met with an unprece- 
dented sale & richly deserves it. 

‘‘May 29th. I sent, by Miss Clark, whose non de plume is Grace 
Greenwood,?*° & by Mr. Gould ** several copies of our Annual Re- 
port in pamphlet form. I hope to hear that they were rec‘. at the 
office. Miss Clark intended visiting Mr. Jos. Sturge before going 
to London. 

‘‘Dr. Willis will take a few more copies & also some copies of an 
Address *** to Anti Slavery Christians just published. These you 


at all and some are signed under an obviously false name, such as John Smith, 
the Younger. The frequency of Tappan’s ‘‘Manhattan’’ letters can be de- 
termined from this list: 


April 22, 1852, Letter of April 17, 1852, re Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the leth- 
argy of members of the United States Congress in contrast 
with British leaders. 

April 29, 1852, Letter of April 24, 1852, re Kossuth, General Cass, Mrs. Stowe, 
ete. 

May 6, 1852, Letter of May 1, 1852, re New York local affairs, Senator 
Seward, imprisonment of colored seamen at Charleston, 8S. C., 
Slavery and the Methodist Church, Mrs. Stowe, a new volume 
of Bancroft’s History of the United States, and annual meet- 
ing of the A. & F. and the Amer. A-S. S. 

May 27, 1852, Letter of May 15, 1852, re anniversary meetings, chiefly. 

June 3, 1852, Letter of May 28, 1852, re Postage, Colonization, Jenny Lind, 
Kossuth, ete. 

June 10, 1852, Letter of June 4, 1852, re affairs in Great Britain taken from 
British papers. 

June 17, 1852, Letter of June 11, 1852, re Tammany Hall, the Whigs, Irish 

atriots, Kossuth, the Slave Trade, Grace Greenwood. 

June 24, 1852, Letter of June 17, 1852, re Kossuth, Judge John B. O’Neal of 
South Carolina, Cheap Postage, Henry Ward Beecher, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in the South, ete. 

July 1, 1852, Letter of June 25, 1852, re Politics, local and national, Kos- 
suth, M. Rothschild, the Emperor Soulouque of St. Domingo, 
the Whigs, Horace Greeley, ete. 


280In The National Era for 1852 are to be found many letters by ‘‘ Grace 
Greenwood,’’ written from London. 

281 What Gould this was is not clear. 

282 National Era, June 24, 1852, pp. 101 and 104. The headings indicate 
the comprehensive nature of this A. & F. A-S. Society Address to Anti-Slavery 
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will I hope, direct to influential persons. Please let me know if all 
the above come to hand in good time. 

‘‘Can you send me a pamphlet recently published by R. D. 
Webb *** in reply to my letter in defence of the A & F Anti S. Soe. 
against the aspersions of G. T. &c? Everything of this kind I 
shall be glad to receive & you must make a charge of them. 

‘*Very truly your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN. 

‘‘As it is published in London I will not trouble Dr. W. to 

take it, especially as I do not know that he goes to London.”’ 


‘*New York, October 26th 1852. 
“‘Dear Sir, 

‘*Your letter was duly received. Mr. Scoble arrived on 
the 21st,?** after a tolerably pleasant passage. His numerous 
friends in this country are happy to greet him once more. 

‘Since July 1st I have travelled nearly 4000 miles for the pur- 
pose of attending Conventions and other anti-slavery meetings. 


Christians,—Extension of Slavery and Panic about the Union; Slavery Anti- 
Scriptural and Sinful; Government Implicated with Slavery; The Churches Im- 
plicated with the Sin of Slavery; The Wickedness and Inhumanity of Caste; 
Atrocity of the Fugitive Slave Act; The Christians’ Affair; Coercing People 
-of Color; Delinquency and Duty of the Church; Objects of the Society; It 
Aims to Rectify Public Opinion; Wants of the Society; Appeal for Funds. 


283 Webb, Richard D., The National Anti-Slavery Societies in England and 
‘the United States; or Strictures on ‘‘A Reply to Certain Charges Brought 
Against the American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society . . .’’ by Lewis Tappan 
- with an Introduction by John Scoble (Dublin, 1852). 
284 Scoble made his own report of the voyage and arrival, 


‘*We have had foul weather down the channel, and we are now at 
anchor windbound— All have been very sick, especially Mary Ann and 
Maria, and I may add our little Nelly .... We have a large number of 
steerage passengers on board—principally German and English... . 

‘*If we stay here a day or two, and I get sufficiently well, I shall send 
you some matter for the next ‘Reporter’—otherwise I must get you to 
fill up the last two columns as well as you can— My son Richard will 
probably give you a little help— 

sé 


‘<Tt has struck me—that the Memorial to Mr. J. Pakington might be 
put in the place of a leader, if you do not hear again from me.. .’’ 
(Seoble to Bolton, dated Portsmouth Road, Monday, September 21, 1852). 

‘«. . . arrived today with my family, after a four weeks voyage... . 

‘«My dear wife has suffered most... . 

‘*Please let all my friends, particularly the members of the Cee. know 
of my safe arrival— You may let Dr. Campbell, Mr. Conder, and Mr. 
Miall know of my safe arrival 

‘*. . .?? (same to same, dated New York, October 22, 1852). 


\ 
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The Convention of the Free Democracy at Pittsburgh, Penn. in 
August, has had a most happy effect. The excellent principles 
there promulgated contrasted with the ‘Platforms’ of the Whig 
and Democratic parties, both of which denounce anti-slavery agita- 
tion, and uphold the infamous Fugitive Slave Act. Our Platform 
commends itself to every true-hearted man, and gains his respect 
even if it will not secure his vote. Mess™ Hale and Julian, the 
nominees of the new party, with a large number of able and elo- 
quent supporters, have been lecturing in the different States, and 
I am greatly mistaken if the Presidential Candidates whom the 
Free Democratic party supports do not receive a vote, on the first 
tuesday of November, that will astonish the partisans of generals 
Pierce and Scott. This vote would be greatly increased if nu- 
merous electors, who agree with us in our principles, were not 
anxious to cast their votes for one whom they think will be elected, 
although such candidate impugns these principles. They do not 
realize the importance of voting for a principle instead of a candi- 
date. 

‘‘Damel Webster, the great lawyer, scholar and Statesman and 
Secretary of State, died on the 24th in his 71st year. While Eng- 
land mourns the decease of the renouned Wellington the United 
States mourns the decease of her greatest citizen. Had it not been 
for Webster’s advocacy of the odious and inhuman Fugitive Slave 
Bill and had he been free from the bad habits to which he was 
notoriously addicted, his fame would have suffered no eclipse. 
The eminent services he performed for Freedom and Constitutional 
rights, in his palmiest days will ever be held in grateful remem- 
brance, while his advocacy of the wrong will be an everlasting re- 
proach to him, as has been the great defect in the character of 
Bacon to that eminent man, of whom, in other respects, your nation 
is justly proud. 

‘‘Mr. Webster said, a few days before his death, as I am credibly 
informed, ‘General Pierce will be the next President, and then the 
Whig party will cease to exist.’ A short time will determine 
whether this prophecy proves correct. It deserves extinction as 
does the other party, with its sham Democracy. 

‘‘The Annual Meeting of the anti-slavery Society called the 
American Missionary Association, of which I am Treasurer, was 
held at Bangor, Maine, September 29th. This Society sustains 138 
missionaries and teachers in Jamaica, in the interior of West Africa, 
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in Siam, the Sandwich Islands, Canada, among the Indians west of 
Lake Superior, in two of the Slave States, and in several of the new 
free States. This Society was founded by abolitionists, has been 
sustained by them, and has been greatly blessed by the great Head 
of the Church. The missionaries & teachers are all anti-slavery 
men and women, and inculcate right principles, denouncing slavery 
and caste, and asserting the equality of all men before the law, and 
in the sight of God. 

**On the 5th October a Convention of 500 Congregational min- 
isters and laymen met at Albany, N. Y. to consult upon the matters 
pertaining to the denomination, and the interests of Christ’s King- 
dom. It was nearly 150 years since a similar convention had been 
held in this country. The Convention sat two days, and various 
matters of interest were discussed and amicably disposed of. 
Among other matters that underwent discussion, was the relation 
the American Home Missionary Society sustains to slaveholding 
churches. About 50 of the missionaries of this influential Society 
preach to churches in Slave States, and it has been believed that 
they exclude no one because he is a Slave-holder, that Slaveholders 
are not disciplined, and that the missionaries have not preached 
very faithfully on the sinfulness of slave-holding. The subject was 
referred to a committee of fifteen, who reported, 9 to 6, in favor of 
some action different from the course so long pursued. The mi- 
nority made a report in favor of continuing essentially the present 
system. An animated debate arose, and the whole subject was 
re-committed to the same committee, who subsequently unanimously 
reported a resolution, that took higher ground than the report of 
the majority, and it was adopted by the Convention with great 
unanimity. This marks such a pleasing advance in this country, 
on the subject of American Slavery, that I send you a copy of the 
resolution, for the gratification of your readers, as follows: 

ot the guage Whesever it le pepnched im tts parity, to correct all soctel 
evils, and to destroy sin in all its forms, and that it is the duty of Mis- 
sionary Societies to grant aid to churches in slaveholding States, in the 
support of such ministers a as shall so preach the gospel, and in- 
culeate the principles and application of gospel discipline, that with the 
blessing of God, it shall have its full effect in awakening and enlighten- 
ing the moral sense in regard to slavery, and in bringing to pass the 
speedy abolition of that stupendous wrong; and that wherever a min- 


ister is not permitted so to preach, he should in accordance with the 
directions of Christ in such cases, ‘depart out of that city.’ 


‘*Be assured that the Anti-Slavery sentiment in this country is 
rapidly increasing. The people, when their eyes are opened to see 
the course taken by the demagogues who have deceived them, will 
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embrace anti-slavery doctrines with avidity. The fact that Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is so generally read, and its representation of slavery 
so extensively approved, indicates the state of feeling in the coun- 
try. The seed thus sown will surely spring up and bear fruit. I 
rejoice to see, by your newspapers, that this admirable work is 
received with so much favor among your intelligent and philan- 
thropie people. The exemplification of Christian character, in this 
work, will do as much good as its portrait of American Slavery. 
The author is a Christian woman, and wrote the book not to gain 
fame or money, but to do good. <A few of our newspapers join with 
the London Times ?*° in decrying the work. They bite against a 
file. Fair minded Slaveholders accept the book as a fair delineation 
of the system of which they are ashamed. 
“Very truly your’s 
‘Lewis TAPPAN 

‘Editor of the Reporter.’’ 


(On outside is this address : 
Peter J. Bolton, Esq. 
27, New Broad St. 
London 
B. & F. A.S. Society). 


‘‘New York, November 20". 1852.78 
‘*To THE EDITOR OF THE REPORTER: 
‘‘The extraordinary political excitement into which the whole 
country has been thrown, with regard to the Presidential election, 
has nearly subsided. The Democratic party, of which General 


285 The Times (London), in reviewing Uncle Tom’s Cabin, September 3, 
1852, charged that its picture of slavery is overdrawn, that its Negro is painted 
too white, its white man too black, that the book would harden the heart of the 
slave-owner and, consequently, do more harm than good. 


‘*The gravest fault of the book has, however, to be mentioned. Its 
object is to abolish slavery. Its effect will be to render slavery more 
difficult than ever of abolishment. Its very popularity constitutes its 
greatest difficulty. It will keep ill-blood at boiling point, and irritate 
instead of pacifying those whose proceedings Mrs Stowe is anxious to 
influence on behalf of humanity.’’ 


Without the consent of Southern white men, argued the reviewer, slavery could 
never be abolished or the Negro protected. 

28¢ This letter minus certain important passages, the first two paragraphs 
and ‘‘The newspapers have blazoned . . . to lament his decease,’’ was pub- 
lished in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, January 1, 1853, pp. 6-7. 


32 
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Pierce was the selected candidate, succeeded by an unexpectedly tri- 
umphant vote. Electors favorable to him have been chosen in 
nearly every State. They will soon meet in the respective States, 
agreeably to the Constitution, and cast their votes. The Whig 
party, of which General Scott was the chosen candidate, has been 
signally and as is believed irretrievably overthrown. While the 
Democratic party was united, North and South, the Whig party 
was disunited. Besides, in imitation of the Democrats, the Whigs 
had adopted a pro-slavery platform, contrary to their reiterated 
professions, and the people saw through the hypocritical pretence. 
Many whigs voted the democratic ticket, either because they were 
offended that General Scott was selected by their party instead of 
Daniel Webster, or because they preferred the younger to the older 
general. Mr Hale, the candidate of the Free Democracy, received 
a large vote, though not so large a one as Mr. Van Buren received 
in 1848. Many who voted for him were not true-hearted anti- 
slavery men, and at the recent election voted for Pierce, and a large 
number of persons, of anti-slavery tendencies, including many pro- 
fessed abolitionists voted for Scott because, for seeing that either 
he or Pierce would be elected they preferred Mr Scott. They now 
see that they lost their votes, and realize what they seemed blinded 
to before the election, that had they voted for Hale they would 
not have lost their votes because they would have voted for a 
principle. A conscientious man who, on some occasion, was in a 
minority of one, said that as he voted right, while all the rest voted 
wrong, he had God on his side, and therefore was virtually in the 
majority. In the excitement of an election it is difficult to induce 
even some good men to forego a seemingly temporary advantage 
for a real and permanent good. 

‘“Just before the election Mr. Webster was called to yeild (sic) 
up his breath. A portion of the Whigs had persisted in holding 
him up as a Presidential candidate, and after his decease many of 
them voted for General Pierce. 

‘*It is impossible to predict the course that will be taken by the 
new administration that will come into power on the 4 March 
next. The triumphant success of the party should inspire them 
with magnanimity and forbearance. If General Pierce, who is a 
man in middle life, of good person and address, and of competent 
abilities should pursue a wise course he will be popular with all 
parties. There are those who think it is more probable he will 
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thus act in consequence of his having received the suffrages of men 
of different political opinions, and of having such an immense 
majority than if he had barely succeeded. Had the two great 
parties cast about an equal vote, their rivalry would have been 
prolonged, and while the defeated party would have kept up a 
vigorous and heated opposition the victorious party would have 
been tempted to use desperate measures to retain power. Now, the 
Whigs acknowledge themselves to be defeated and powerless, and 
the Democrats, secure in their success, feel good natured and can 
afford to be generous, considerate and just. Let us hope for the 
best. 

‘It is believed that the defeat of the Whig party will prove 
advantageous to the anti-slavery cause; that the conscientious 
Whigs will unite with the friends of Freedom; and that even many 
democrats will perceive that the trwe democracy of the country is 
in the Free Democracy. It is quite evident that the asperity of 
party has subsided, that a more genial feeling prevails throughout 
the country, and that men of all parties are in a way to act more 
independently than they have done. God grant that they may 
acknowledge that Righteousness exalteth a nation while sin is a 
reproach to any people. 

‘‘Mr. Webster, I doubt not, died of a broken heart. His 
habits for many years, had probably enfeebled his moral sense. 
He was induced to believe that by throwing his influence on the 
side of the South he could be elevated (as if political preferment 
could in truth elevate such a man!) to the presidency. The tempter 
seduced him. At an exigency when, if he had gone for Freedom, 
he might have saved the nation from the deep iniquity of the 
Fugitive Slave Act, and perhaps have brought the slavery question 
to a crisis, he apostatised. Instead of supporting him for the high- 
est office the Southerners abandoned him. He deeply felt their 
ingratitude. Latent tendencies to disease were developed and were 
aggravated by his state of mind, until, suddenly, they assumed an 
alarming form & ended speedily in his death. The newspapers have 
blazoned his remarks on his death bed, and represented him almost 
as a saint. Even the religious press with a few exceptions, have 
attempted to make it appear that he died in the faith of the 
Gospel; & I am sorry to add that many clergymen, in their Lord’s 
day discourses, have extoled the deceased as a man who lived and 
died a Christian. No doubt Mr. Webster had an intellectual con- 
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viction of the truth and excellence of Christianity. His earlier 
emotions were undoubtedly revived as he drew near to the grave. 
But if we are to judge of a man’s religion by its fruits it seems 
criminal to represent such a man as Mr. Webster to be a follower 
of Christ. What exercises of mind and heart he had on his death- 
bed it is not for mortals to decide. If he has been accepted through 
the atoneing sacrifice of the Redeemer angels and good men will 
forever rejoice, but it does no service to Christianity to represent 
such a man as asaint. He was great, preeminently great as a law- 
yer, a statesman, an orator, and a man, according to human stand- 
ards, and had he died previous to his speech in the Senate, March 
7, 1850, when he advocated the Fugitive Slave Act, his fame would 
have been less sullied, and a nation would have had more cause to 
lament his decease. It is remarkable that on his death bed he 
made no allusion to the course he pursued on that memorable and 
sad occasion. He expressed no repentance of the deed, nor did he 
allude to it with approbation.?*" 

‘You will be surprised to hear that the world-wide renowned 
philanthropist, Gerrit SmirH, has been elected to the Congress 
that commences its term next March, and by the suffrages of all 
parties in his district. It is a significant sign of the times when 
an ultra abolitionist has been thus elected. The time is approach- 
ing when the great body of the people will, in like manner, overleap 
the divisions of party, and elect men of principle, lovers of their 
fellow-men, and friends of Humanity and Freedom. 

‘‘An important judicial case has recently been determined in 
this city. A Virginian Slaveholder, named Lemmon, recently ar- 
rived at this port en route for Texas, with eight slaves—one of 
them a woman with three children who had been torn from her 
husband. As they were about being transferred from the steamer 
to a vessel for New Orleans the free colored people obtained a writ 
of Habeas Corpus, and had the Slave holder & his wife (who was the 
legal holder) with the slaves brought before a Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of this State, Judge Paine, who, after full argument 
of counsel, decided that the persons claimed as slaves were free. 
There is a law of this State that provides that if slaves are brought 
into the State by their owners they shall be free. The counsel for 

287 Accounts of Daniel Webster’s death and religious views (November 
4, 1852, p. 354) show no sign of his having had any regrets for his political 


past. His religious views were apparently orthodox. Note reference to them 
in the funeral speeches, including that delivered by Edward Everett (p. 358). 
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the slave-holder contended that the law was intended to apply only 
to such as were brought here to reside, & that it could not apply to 
slaves brought merely to send to a slave State. The judge decided 
otherwise. A great clamor has been made by the pro-slavery press 
and merchants & professional men interested in the Southern trade. 
It is called ‘persecution,’ ‘robbery,’ ‘violation of rights,’ ‘trampling 
upon the Constitution,’ etc. and strange as it may appear to you a 
subscription has been set on foot by our Cotton editors and mer- 
chants to raise £1000 to indemnify the slave holder for his loss! 
These gentry think that such a judicial act, if not counteracted, 
will drive away Southern customers from this market, and thus 
result in a loss of trade!! 

‘‘UNCLE Tom’s CABIN continues to be sold in large quantities 
throughout the whole country. Some attempts have been made to 
suppress it at the South, but in vain. The book-sellers there now 
advertise it. A splendid edition, with numerous illustrations, is 
in the press, to be brought out by Christmas. Mrs. Stowe is pre- 
paring an Appendix *** to the work, containing recent facts dem- 
onstrating that slave parents are separated from their children, 
and that her work is in no respect an exaggerated statement of the 
enormities of American Slavery. The Rev. Dr. Stone of this vicin- 
ity recently told me that a highly respectable Southerner recently 
said, in his hearing, ‘I feel bound to accept the work as, on the 
whole, a fair representation of Southern manners and usages.’ A 
brother of Mrs. Stowe has been engaged in a controversy with Rev. 
Joel Parker,”*® a Presbyterian minister of this city, who on former 


288 Stowe, Harriett Beecher, A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Presenting etc. 

289 Parker, Joel, and Rood, Anson, The Discussion between... on the 
question, ‘‘What are the Evils Inseparable from Slavery?’’ which was referred 
to by Mrs Stowe in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ (New York, 1852). The foregoing 
discussion was reprinted from the Philadelphia Christian Observer, 1846. It 
would seem that the Reverend Mr. Rood, in his weekly contribution to the New 
York Evangelist referred to the action of the Synod of Virginia in animadvert- 
ing with some severity upon resolutions, passed by the General Assembly at 
their session in Philadelphia, reprobating the system of slavery. Mr. Rood, 
‘*in a kind and temperate article,’’ defended the General Assembly. Dr. 
Parker took exception and, among various things, said, ‘‘ What, then, are the 
evils inseparable from Slavery? There is not one that is not equally insepa- 
rable from depraved human nature in other lawful relations.’’ Mrs. Stowe, in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ paraphrased this to ‘‘Slavery has no evils but such 
as are inseparable from any other relation in social and domestic life,’’ and 
Parker rightly claimed that she had changed the meaning. 
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occasions has been proved to be a man of frail memory, with regard 
to an allusion made to him by Mrs. Stowe in the earlier editions of 
her work. This doctor of divinity undertook, for sooth, to threaten 
Mrs. Stowe, the wife of another doctor of divinity, with a law suit, 
in consequence of the allusion to him as an apologist of slavery. 
i It is thought by many that he was not misrepresented at all, and a 
i large number of those who think he was consider the misrepresenta- 
i) tion unintended, of small importance, and that the damages claimed, 
(£4000 stg.) involved the reverend precentor in an absurdity, to 
say the least. My friend, Rev. Mr. Thompson, of this city, in one 
of his speeches before the CoNGREGATIONAL UNION made a mistake 
in saying the matter had been satisfactorily arranged, & that Dr. 
Parker had denied & repudiated the statement imputed to him, 
withdrawn the suit, &e. He has not denied it nor withdrawn it, 
nor made the amende honorable, but there is no probability he will 
persist in a suit against the judgment of most of the community, 
lay & clerical, and the advice of his judicious friends. He called 
upon Mrs. Stowe to retract what she had innocently imputed to 
him without stating what he did mean. There is reason to believe 
that the pro-slavery interest here (perhaps aided by individuals in 
England) entered into a conspiracy to use the small matter of 
which Dr. Parker complained to defame and injure Mrs. Stowe and 
her admirable work, in order to uphold the institution of Slavery 
or to suppress, if possible, the increasing anti-slavery sentiment of 
the country. They have been sadly disappointed. 
‘**Respectfully your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN.”’ 





*‘New York, Dec. 10th 1852 °° 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘*Yours of the 19th Nov. was duly rec’. I hope you 
will hereafter receive the American Missionary, regularly. The 
Independent also. If either fails please let me know it immediately. 
You speak of the Commonwealth as the organ of the Free Soil 
party. It is their organ in the State of Massachusetts & not for 
the whole country, as there are several other similar papers in other 
States. 


290 Published, with the exception of the first four paragraphs, in the B. & 
F. A-S. Reporter, January 1, 1853, pp. 7-8. 
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‘*T will endeavour to keep you advised of the best anti-slavery 
works, as they issue from the press. 

‘‘The Chart sent to Mr. Harned is very beautiful, but I do not 
think any of our Booksellers would take it in hand, especially at 
this late day. 

‘‘T thank you for the information given respecting Mr. Scoble. 
He is here at present & will probably remain until June. Before 
rec® your letter I made a private arrangement with him to stay here 
6 m*. from Dec. 1st to aid me. What you have written or may 
write respecting him will be considered private & confidential. He 
leaves today for a short visit to Toronto. 

‘‘T send you a newspaper that contains an analysis of the Re- 
port of the Superintendent of our Census of 1850, recently pub- 
lished. It unfolds some curious facts, and is worthy of study. It 
shows, among other matters, that there are much fewer immigrants 
in this country than was supposed. It reveals also the large num- 
ber of emigrations of white men going on from some of the slave 
States. This document will be read with interest in Europe. 
Ireland & Germany send more of their sons & daughters to this 
country than all other nations beside. 

‘*A most pleasing incident occurred the other day respecting the 
Lemmon slaves, of whom I have already informed you. A young 
man of colour, a fugitive slave from Virginia had found his way 
to Cleveland, Ohio, and had employed himself as a waiter in the 
American Hotel at that place. One of the waiters was reading one 
of our ‘penny’ papers to his confrers (everybody here reads news- 
papers) that contained an account of the examination of the Habeas 
Corpus case by Judge Paine that resulted in the liberation of the 
slaves. The young man immediately exclaimed, ‘That’s my aunt— 
that’s my sister!’ He sent a telegram to one of the Committee, 
whose name he learned at the office of the Free Democrat, and in a 
few days presented himself here in person. He went to the house 
where his sister and her child were, and as he entered the joyful 
woman exclaimed, ‘My brother!’ They had not seen each other 
for two years. ‘Well,’ said Richard, for that is his name, ‘I have 
other news to tell you—your husband is in Canada!’ This was joy- 
ful intelligence indeed. The result is, as the young man brought 
with him letters testifying to his good character and capacity, it has 
been arranged that the whole party, under Richard’s escort, proceed 
this evening to Amherstburg, C. W., with suitable letters, there 
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look out for a good lccation, and when it is decided “on, draw from 
the fund raised here for their benefit, about eight hundred dollars. 
Thus you see both parties are well pleased. Mr Lemmon has re- 
ceived nearly double the amount his slaves were worth in Vir- 
ginia, from the supple merchants in this City who trade with the 
Southern merchants, and the Johnson Family are emancipated with 
a snug little fortune in hand to enable them to settle down in the 
dominions of Queen Victoria. The ‘Cotton’ merchants are making 
a great clamor on account of the ‘robbery’ of Lemmon, and threaten 
to move in the matter until the law, granting instant freedom to all 
slaves brought into this State by their masters is repealed. But it 
will not be repealed. The electors of the rural districts will not 
thus stullify themselves to promote the trade between this city & 
the Slave States. 

‘‘A most capital article has just appeared in the ‘New-Eng- 
lander,’ a quarterly magazine, published at New Haven, Conn. On 
the Literature of Slavery, ascribed to Leonard Bacon, D. D. It is 
a review of Uncle Tom’s Calin and several of the pro-slavery tales 
which that gem of Tales has brought into being. The New-York 
Observer and other publications that have falsely represented Mrs 
Stowe’s work as prejudicial to religion, exaggerated in its state- 
ments &c meet with indignant censure. Mrs Stowe has in the press, 
A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, being a pamphlet of about 100 pages, 
double columns, ‘being a complete refutation of some charges which 
have been made against her on account of alleged over statement of 
facts in Uncle Tom.’ It will ‘present original facts and documents, 
most thoroughly establishing the truth of every statement in her 
book.’ **. The fact is, Mrs Stowe wnder-stated the facts, and fair- 
minded men at the South have acknowledged it. Her ‘Key’ will 
be a file which the pro-slavery vipers can bite if they see fit. 

‘* An edition of Uncle Tom ‘for the million’ has just issued from 
the press of John P. Jewett & Co, Mrs Stowe’s publishers in paper 
covers, at 374 cents. They announce also an edition in the German 
language, translated by Prof. Hutton, one of the most distinguished 
German scholars in this country. <A splendid 8 vo. edition is also 

291 Other attempts were made or projected to establish the authenticity. 
A certain E. F. Quant, of Braintree, wrote to Bolton, October 26, 1852, seeking 
financial assistance in publishing a book that should vindicate ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’’ He was prepared to show from evidence published by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1839 that ‘‘just such things do happen and have 
happened in the South.’’ 
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in the press, with steel portraits of Mrs Stowe and Little Eva, and 
illustrated with 100 original designs by Billings, engraved in the 
highest style of Wood Engraving, by ten (two?) of the most distin- 
guished artists in America. It is very gratifying to the friends of 
freedom, as it is extremely annoying to our secular and religious 
pro-slavery papers, to hear of the immense sale of this work in 
England and other European countries, and the extraordinary in- 
terest the work excites. The citadel of Human Slavery is at length 
invested by a woman, whose missiles are doing execution on an 
unprecedented scale. 
‘*Your’s truly 
‘*LEwIs TaPPAN’’ 


“*P.S. to my last letter to the Ed. of the Reporter. 

The Congress of the United States commenced its session on 
Monday, the 6th. The President’s Message and the Reports of the 
Heads of Department fill the newspapers. The country is repre- 
sented as being in an unusually prosperous condition. Think of 
the twenty millions of dollars in the Treasury, & a national debt of 
small amount. The members of Congress appear to be in great 
harmony, feeling probably as did the Americans and Mexicans 
after the capture of Mexico. Such an unexpected & signal victory 
on the part of the Democrats, and such a complete overthrow on 
the part of the Whigs make both parties quite good natured, while 
the vote given for Hale & Julian, the candidates of the Free De- 
mocracy, as the Free Soil party is now called, 150,000, considering 
that these voters are men of unflinching principles & determined 
zeal, inspires the friends of Liberty, with courage and hope. 


New York, January 8", 1853.?°? 


The fact that the Dutchess of Sunderland, [sic] and other 
British ladies, have addressed ?** the ladies of this country on the 
subject of slavery, has excited reciprocal feelings on the part of 
the truly estimable of their sex among us, and I doubt not the ex- 
postulation of the women of England will be responded to in a 
becoming manner by the women of the United States. There are 
those however, chiefly among the harder sex, who seem disposed to 
retaliate by pointing out to the fair memorialists the misery, desti- 


292 Published with at least one correction, ‘‘Frazier,’’ in B. & F. A-S. 
Reporter, Feb. 1, 1853, pp. 28-29. 

293 For the text of the ‘‘Stafford House Address’’ and some replies 
thereto, see Introduction, pp. 26 b, ¢, d. 
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tution and crime of their own country. One professed religious 
newspaper, the New York Observer has wantonly indulged in this 
strain.*** It is deeply to be regretted that, in the address, intima- 
tions are made that it is not the duty of masters immediately to 
emancipate the slaves. Gradualism should find no favor with Brit- 
ish philanthropists, especially after the experience had of the Ap- 
prenticeship system in the British West India Colonies. The true 
doctrine should be everywhere proclaimed whether offenders com- 
ply with it or not. 

Mrs. Stowe has in the press a ‘‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ a 
work of about the same size as the work to which it is a sequel. 
Her object is to substantiate the statements and illustrations in 
reply to carpers on both sides the Atlantic. I hope it will be 
worthy of the gifted author. It may prove that facts are stronger 
than fiction, or rather that unadorned facts do more execution than 
fiction founded upon facts. It is rather a perilous thing for so 
popular an author to venture so soon upon a second attempt. But 
she writes to do good and will write until the old Bastile crumbles 
and falls, if her life and health are spared. From the avails of her 
first work on slavery she has built a cottage for her own family, and 
is about erecting one for her aged parents in the same village. The 
article in Frazier’s Magazine, respecting the Beecher family, is 
substantially correct, but there are several errors of greater or less 
importance.?* 

The Lemmon ?* freemen have safely arrived at the Elgin settle- 
ment in Canada, where they will purchase 100 acres of land, and 
cultivate it. Meantime our courts will try the appeal of the slave- 
holder. The partisans of the slaveholders will endeavor to get the 
laws of the free States, giving freedom to all slaves brought into 
them by their masters, repealed, so that slaves, en route, for other 
slave States may pass through the free States unmolested. The 
democratic governor of Pennsylvania has recommended to the 
legislature such a measure. The democratic governor of this State, 
just elected, warily omitted all reference to the subject in his 

294 Issue of January 8, 1853. 

295 **Some Account of Mrs Beecher Stowe and Her Family’’ by an Ala- 
bama man, in Fraser’s Magazine for Town and Country, November, 1852, pp. 
518-525. The article was favorable to the family, the author confessing 
himself to belong to the Tappan school, opposed to colonization, and friendly 


to ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
296 ‘The Lemmon Slave-Case,’’ B. & F. A-S. Reporter, Jan. 1, 1853, pp. 


3-6. 
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message to the legislature, but a political partisan has made a mo- 


' tion notwithstanding. If the decision of the question depended 


upon the members from our large cities no doubt the laws would be 
repealed, and any thing almost done to propitiate the southerners, 
gain their custom and support. But the country members who do 
not represent rotten principles, nor rotten boroughs, will not be 
quick to make Slave avenues of free territory. 

Since the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act about fifty colored 
persons throughout the free States have been arrested as fugitive 
slaves. How many of them have been remanded into slavery I 
cannot say, but not so many are seized and returned as under the 
old law. The Act will soon become a dead letter or, if enforced, 
will do more to arouse the people to anti slavery sentiment & action 
than any other measure that could be adopted. 

William Goodell has recently published a work entitled ‘‘Slav- 
ery and Anti-slavery a History of the Great Struggle in both 
Hemispheres.’’ It contains 600 pp. with a full Index and a copious 
table of contents. It is a valuable repository of facts and executed 
with ability. He has another work, of about half the size, prepared 
on the ‘‘Slave Code’’ or the Law and Facts of Slavery.?*’ It will 
contain a large portion of the laws & decisions, historically ar- 
ranged. Such a work will be useful and much sought after, in 
England as well as in this country. 

During the last session of Congress between two and three hun- 
dred thousand copies of anti-slavery speeches, by members of 
Congress, were printed & sold at Washington and widely circulated. 
throughout the country. Twenty five thousand copies of the Na- 
tional Era are published weekly, by the same printers! This was 
the paper in which Uncle Tom’s Cabin was originally published. 
You will see from the statement of these facts, that the slavery 
question continues to be agitated in this country, and that the final- 
ity so much spoken of by the framers and supporters of the infa- 
mous Fugitive Slave Act, and their allies & abettors has not yet 
taken place. : 

The diplomatic correspondence between the special agent of this 
country, young Walsh, son of our late Consul at Paris, and the 
government of Hayti, has been lately published.*** It seems that 

297 Goodell, William, The American Slave Code in Theory and Practice ; 
Its Distinctive Features Shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and Illus- 


trative Facts (New York, A. & F. A-S. S., 1853). 
298 Another illustration of the international aspect of slavery. 
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France, England and the United States had representatives at 
Haiti, who, by order of their governments, united in an attempt to 
coerce the emperor Soleaque [sic] to refrain from making war upon 
a portion of his refractory subjects. The attempt was repulsed, but 
the publication of the correspondence on the part of our functionary 
has filled the minds of generous and high minded men with disgust. 
His insolence toward the sable emperor showed that he was a mere 
minion of the Slave-Power. I regret that the British government 
should bear a part of the disgrace attached to such braggardise. 

The correspondence between our government and Spain, re- 
specting Cuba, also reflects little honor upon our diplomacy or 
philanthropy. This country, as to its aggressive, belligerent spirit 
and conduct may not be worse than some other countries, whose 
wars and military chieftains are subjects of the highest eulogy, but 
all such do not publish their manoeuvres in diplomacy nor their 
nefarious attempts to aggrandise themselves at the expense of pub- 
lic communities. I wish they did, that the world might know how 
much villiany is meditated or practised by those who advise in the 
councils of nations. 

It is a matter of devout thankfulness that your men of war 
have been so successful recently, in the capture of several slavers 
about to enter the ports of Cuba, with their living cargoes. Apro- 
pos: Why does not your government enforce the observance of her 
treaties with Spain? How many years more must it spend in 
diplomatic correspondence before the suit shall be terminated, 
judgment rendered, and execution issued? THE WORLD EXPECTS IN 
THIS MATTER THAT ENGLAND WILL DO HER DUTY. 

I am informed from a reliable source, that a slaver was recently 
fitted out, from this port, for ‘‘parts unknown.’’ Our laws are 
such that it is almost impossible to convict parties of their piratical 
offeaces before some overt act has been committed. I hope your 
fleets will snap up this rascal and all his confreres. 

Rev. Asa Rood, of Philadelphia, has published at length his 
correspondence with Rev. Joel Parker, that took place several years 
since in which the sentiment quoted by Mrs. Stowe in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was alluded to, and for uttering which Mr Parker threatened 
her with a suit for libel, laying the damages at £4000 sterling. The 
readers of this correspondence will find sufficient in Dr Parker’s 
letters, clearly showing that if he did not utter the precise words 
attributed to him by Mrs. Stowe the ideas were not very dissimilar. 
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Jewitt & Co, the publishers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, generously of- 
fered to pay any damages Parker might obtain, if he sued Mrs. 
Stowe, and begged her not to expunge the sentiment imputed to 
him, but she felt able to be not only upright but magnanimous. 
Her opponent has not sued, nor will he. He has not gained the 
£4000, nor any part of it, but is minus some reputation. Once he 
professed to be an abolitionist! 

A week or two since nine missionaries left this port for Sierra 
Leone, to join the mission at Kaw-mendi, in the interior. They are 
sent out by the ‘‘American Missionary Association,’’ an anti- 
slavery Missionary Society, the officers being chiefly members of the 
American & Foreign Anti Slavery Society. They will preach an 
anti-slavery gospel, establish schools, teach the natives agriculture 
& the mechanic arts. They will also inculcate the principles of 
Peace and Temperance. 

Intelligence has been received by a telegram this morning that 
General Pierce, our newly elected President, has met with a great 
misfortune, owing to the overthrow of a car, in the sudden death of 
his only son, a promising lad of twelve years of age. Mr & Mrs 
Pierce were in the car, and both were bruised. Great sympathy 
will be felt for the distressed family. A niece of mine who resided 
several years near General Pierce, says, ‘‘whatever may be said of 
him, as a public man, in private life, he is most estimable.’’ 

A public meeting is advertised to be held this evening at the 
Metropolitan Hall (the largest in the city) ‘‘for the purpose of 
expressing the sympathy of the Christian community, and of the 
Friends of Religious Liberty, with the ‘Madiai’ family and others, 
imprisoned in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, for possessing and 
reading the Scriptures, &.’’?*° The notice is signed by twenty 
four of our leading conservative citizens, of different religious de- 
nominations. This is well. Rev. Dr Cox and others are to ad- 
dress the meeting. There is not a man among the signers who 
would affix his signature to a call for a meeting to express sym- 
pathy with the three millions of Americans called Africans, most of 
whom are bereft of the Scriptures by merciless tyrants. The in- 
habitants of Tuscany are prohibited from possessing & reading the 
Bible, and great deserved sympathy is excited, but the colored in- 
habitants of fifteen of the American States are thus prohibited, and 


299 New York Observer, January 13, 1853, pp. 10-11. 
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little sympathy is expressed by the conservative members of our 
metropolitan churches! 
Your CoRRESPONDENT. 


After studying the Anti-Slavery question in America, John 
Scoble sent back the following summary : 


‘‘New York, 14 feb, 1853. 


*“‘To THE COMMITTEE OF THE BritisH & ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Sociery, 
‘*Dear Sirs, 

‘*A variety of circumstances. have hitherto prevented 
my carrying into effect my design of writing you a series of letters 
on the Anti-Slavery question; but I hope now that I have become 
a little more settled, to be able to write you a monthly letter, giving 
you the result of my observation and experience, which, I trust may 
prove both acceptable & useful, (Before, however, I enter upon the 
subject I have selected for my present communication, allow me to 
discharge a most agreeable duty, namely, that of returning you, 
collectively and individually, my warmest thanks for all the con- 
fidence and kindness you have shown me during a long period of 
years, in the various relations in which I have stood to the Anti- 
Slavery cause, both at home and abroad. With some of you I have 
acted for more than twenty years past, and you have made the 
duties I have had to perform most pleasant by the manner in 
which you have encouraged and aided me in their discharge, and 
I will venture to say, that, whenever the history of the abolition of 
slavery is written, you will be enrolled amongst its earliest, most 
earnest, and self-denying friends: To me it was most painful to 
part from you, but a sense of growing infirmities, among other rea- 
sons, seemed to render the step I have taken not only desirable but 
necessary: You may be assured, however, that, so long as I am 
favored with health and strength and opportunity, I shall still 
continue my Anti-Slavery labour, and feel that I am still associated 
with you in the great work you have in hand—the universal extine- 
tion of Slavery and the Slave-Trade. Permit me also to add my 
grateful acknowledgments to those kind friends who have so gen- 
erously and spontaneously contributed to the testimonial fund 
which is to be presented to me; and to assure them that I value it 
not only as the token of their good will, and the estimate they have 
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been pleased to put on my poor services in the cause of suffering 
and oppressed humanity, but as a means of enabling me to be of 
still further use to that cause.) 

‘‘T propose, in my present communication, to glance at the 
various agencies now at work, in this Country, to promote the aboli- 
tion of Slavery, or at least to prevent its extension on this Conti- 
nent, and to relieve the General Government from the responsibility 
of ministering to its support. 


“‘THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


‘*This Society was formed in the year 1833: It was nobly de- 
signed, based on the highest principles, and for several years 
conducted in a spirit worthy of the great cause it was intended to 
promote: Its success was more than proportionate to the great 
efforts it made to diffuse right views of the Anti-Slavery question; 
and to beget right action in relation thereto. But Wmu1am Luoyp 
GARRISON, one of its chief leaders, had imbibed new views in refer- 
ence to Women’s rights, Human Government, Non-resistance, the 
emancipation of Mind etc, which led him to subordinate the Anti- 
Slavery cause, properly so called, to these doctrines. In pursuance 
of his object and aided by those who sympathized with him, he 
‘sifted’ into the ‘Liberator,’ against the remonstrances of many of 
his fellow-labourers these opinions, and finally brought them on the 
Anti-Slavery platform: This led to the breaking up of the Society 
in 1839-40, and to the formation of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. The course which Mr. Garrison’s party have 
pursued since that period has been such as to alienate from them 
the great body of Abolitionists throughout the Country, whilst the 
Agencies they have employed and the spirit in which they have 
prosecuted their work have earned for them, and I think justly, the 
name of ‘Infidel Abolitionists.’ They have but few Auxiliaries. 
and certainly not more than half a dozen papers, and they but of 
comparatively small circulation, to advocate their peculiar views, or 
sustain their movements. And yet they pretend to be the only true 
Abolitionists in their Country. I am thankful to say that they 
form but a fragment of the noble army of Anti-Slavery Men who 
are to be found in the United States; and my impression is that, 
before long, many of the foremost men of the party will either break 
away from it, or, in the exercise of their private judgment, act in 
direct opposition to Mr. Garrison’s most cherished views in the 
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matter of political action, and the support of proper Candidates 
to Congress. 


“‘The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


‘*This Society is the true successor of the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society. It has adopted all the distinctive views of that noble 
Organisation, and a comparison of its Constitution with that of the 
British (&) Foreign Anti-Slavery Society will show that they com- 
pletely harmonize in principles, object, and modes of operation. 
Among its leading friends are Arthur and Lewis Tappan, and 
Judge Jay, men every way worthy of the position they occupy, and 
of the confidence which is reposed in them as the zealous, devoted 
and self-denying friends of the Slave. I need scarcely say that the 
Agencies which this Society has employed in carrying on its work, 
have been christian, and that whilst it has been faithful in exposing 
all that was pro-slavery in the Church and the State, it has not 
forgotten the dignity of its mission; nor offended against the spirit 
of the Gospel. It will, I trust, shortly, greatly enlarge the sphere 
of its operations by the multiplicating of its Agencies, and give the 
right tone in every part of the Country to Anti-Slavery. 

‘In connexion with this Society I would mention the ‘ Vigilance 
Committee,’ whose operations are directed by its Members princi- 
pally: It is doing a good work, not only in forwarding fugitives to 
Canada, but in defending the rights of captured Slaves, and other- 
wise helping this suffering class of our fellow-men. But more par- 
ticularly would I draw attention to the American Missionary As- 
sociation which has grown out of the A & F. AS. Society. This 
noble institution, at its sixth Anniversary held in September last 
year, reported its income to be 31,134 dollars, and its expenditure 
at 30,233 dollars. The whole number of Missionary laborers under 
its care was then 140, of which 74 were employed in the Free and 
Slave States and Canada, and the remainder in Africa, Siam, the 
Sandwich Islands, and Jamaica. All these are sent forth to preach 
an Anti-Slavery Gospel and to form Anti-Slavery Churches, and 
all of them may be regarded as Anti-Slavery Agents wherever they 
are placed. I send on with this certain documents which will give 
you interesting details, and a part of which I should like to see in- 
serted in the columns of the ‘ Reporter.’ 
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““Conventions of Christian Abolitionists. 


““These have been held in several parts of the Country and may 
be regarded as a protest against the Garrisonian Body of Aboli- 
tionists, and a vindication of the Gospel from the injury attempted 
to be inflicted on its spirit and teachings, by the pro-slavery sections 
of the Church in this Country. These conventions uniformly take 
the highest ground, on the Anti-Slavery question, and their influ- 
ence has proved most salutary in various directions. I trust they 
may be multiplied, for I am satisfied that if ever Slavery be abol- 
ished in this Country, it will owe its downfal to the prevalence of 
Christian principles, sympathies and prayers crowned by the Di- 
vine blessing. 


“Conventions and Mass Meetings of a general kind. 


‘‘These are not unfrequently held, and are usually well attended, 
and, as the vehicles through which Anti-Slavery sentiments are 
conveyed, and Anti-Slavery action promoted are most important 
auxiliaries of the Anti-Slavery Cause. There is no lack of spirit 
or energy manifested at these gatherings, though, perhaps, except 
in particular cases, their influence is more local than general. 


‘*CONVENTIONS OF COLORED PEOPLE. 


‘‘Though these Conventions are usually held to promote some 
great object connected with the elevation and welfare of the people 
of Color, there are two subjects which are never lost sight of at 
these Meetings, namely, Slavery and Colonization. The free peo- 
ple of Color, with few exceptions, are true to their brethren in 
bond, and determine to remain by them whatever it may cost them. 
They will not hear of Colonization in Africa, and regard the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society as their deadliest enemy, and the greatest 
obstruction to the cause of abolition. It is very satisfactory to 
observe that the number of educated colored men is increasing, that 
there are many among them of excellent abilities, great eloquence 
and superior character, and that the manner in which they conduct 
their public proceedings secures from [sic] the respect of the un- 
prejudiced, and the support of every friend of Humanity and 
Freedom. They may fall into some errors at times, but not more 
frequently than do their white fellow-citizens. 
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‘‘Te LIBERTY PARTY, or rather THE Liperty LEAGUE. 


‘‘The Liberty party was first organized in 1840. Neither of the 
old political parties, the Whigs avd the Democrats, could be de- 
pended upon to give effect to Anti-Slavery principles in Congress, 
and hence the formation of this third party. This party nominated 
for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency of the U.States the Hon. 
J. G. Birney and Thomas Earle, Esq., and, in 1844, gave them 
60,000 Votes, a most encouraging fact. In 1845, the Liberty 
League was formed, and at its head may be found Gerrit Smith, a 
man worthy the highest respect and confidence. The platform of 
this party may be briefly stated as follows—The League maintains 
that Slavery is unconstitutional in the United States, and that, 
consequently, it has not, and never can have any proper legal ex- 
istence in the Country. It contends, therefore, that Congress has 
the power to abolish it in every one of the Slave States whenever it 
shall think fit. The League has also adopted as part of its plat- 
form, Free Trade, gratuitous distribution of public lands; limita- 
tion of land ownership; the inalienable homestead; retrenchment 
of public expenses; free suffrage; and the abolition of all legalized 
monopolies and Castes. Whilst, however, the League will seek to 
realize all the measures comprehended in its platform, its chief 
attention will be directed to the abolition of Slavery. 


“‘THe FREE Sor or FREE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


‘‘This party was organized in 1848, at Buffalo, and among its 
most earnest and zealous supporters were some of the most ad- 
vanced abolitionists of the Country. They however, suffered them- 
selves to be made the tools of certain politicians at the time, and 
gave their strength as the sequel proved, to men who proved un- 
worthy of their confidence. They are not likely however, to be 
taken in the same snare again. The Free Soil Party has now 
adopted the name of the Free Democracy, and at Pittsburgh, N.Y. 
on the 12th of August, 1852, adopted a platform which declares 
‘That Slavery is a sin against God, and a Crime against Man. which 
no human enactment nor usage can make right, and that Christian- 
ity, Humanity, and Patriotism, alike demand its abolition. That 
the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 is repugnant to the Constitution, 
to the principles of the common law, to the Spirit of Christianity, 
and to the sentiments of the Civilised World. We therefore deny 
its binding force upon the American people, and demand its im- 
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mediate and total repeal. That no permanent settlement of the 
Slavery question can be looked for, except in the practical recogni- 
tion of the truth, that Slavery is sectional and Freedom national, 
by the total separation of the general Government from Slavery, 
and the exercise of its legitimate and constitutional influence on 
the side of Freedom, and by leaving to the States the whole subject 
of Slavery and the extradition of fugitives from service.’ The sum 
of their Platform is summed up in the following words—‘ We in- 
scribe on our banner Free Soil, Free Speech, Free labor, and Free 
Men, and under it will fight on and fight ever, until a triumphant 
victory shall reward our exertions.’ The Conventin (sic) at Pitts- 
burgh, nominated the Hon. John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, now 
in the Senate of the United States, and George W. Julian, of Indi- 
ana, to the Presidency and Vice Presidency, and on the day of 
election cast upwards of 150,000 Votes for these gentlemen. This 
powerful organization, composed of earnest Men, will, if their meas- 
ures be fully carried out, soon have the balance of power in their 
hands. The Whigs, as a party, called the Conscience Whigs, may, 
hereafter, join the Free Democracy, and it is understood that not a 
few of the Democratic party, now in the ascendency, are disatisfied 
(sic) with the terms on which their chief, General Pierce, has been 
elected to the Presidency, and may be led to join a purer organiza- 
tion. . 

‘‘Speaking generally I should say that there never was a time in 
the United States, when Anti-Slavery exertions were more needed, 
or would yield more precious results. I am, however, convinced 
that it is above all things necessary that the great distinctive fea- 
tures of the Anti-Slavery Cause should be kept permanently before 
the public mind, for there is a constant tendency to sacrifice prin- 
ciples to expediency whenever it becomes mixed up with politics, 
or is taken hold of by mere political men. My anxiety is that the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society should put forth all 
its strength, should multiply its agencies, and be the salt of this 
great question. That it will be sustained by the sympathies and 
prayers of British Abolitionists I have no doubt, and that its tri- 
umph may be speedy I most earnestly pray. 

‘““The number of Newspapers, more or less devoted to the Anti- 
Slavery Cause, is upwards of seventy, with a constant tendency to 
increase. These papers represent the different sections of the Abo- 
litionists, but all, with the exception of the few under the immediate 
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control of Mr. Garrison and his party, sustain the Free-Soil move- 
ment. Some of them are edited with great ability, and, among 
those may be specified the ‘National Era’ published at Washington, 
which has now a circulation of 28,000 Copies weekly. The ‘Inde- 
pendent’ published in New York, has a circulation of upwards of 
10,000 weekly, 2,500 of its subscribers being Ministers, chiefly of 
the Congregational body. I mention these two not to disparage 
others, but simply because I happen to know more about them. 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is doing a mighty work here, as well as in 
Europe. It has penetrated into the Slave States, for the people 
there will read it as well as in those that are free; and though it is 
attacked with virulence by the pro-slavery party, and its truthful- 
ness denied, it maintains its ground against all opposition, and 
when the ‘Key’ is published, which it shortly will be, a sensation 
equal to that of the original work, will, I am persuaded be created. 
Slavery will then be seen, not as depicted in the soul-stirring story 
of Uncle Tom, but in its naked and hideous reality. 
‘*T am, my dear Sirs, 
‘*Yours faithfully, 
‘* JOHN SCOBLE.’’ 


‘New York, February 15 1853.** 

‘* At last the whole world is talking or reading about American 
Slavery. The popularity of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the White 
Slave ** have compelled the Booksellers to advertise them. And 
the many pro-slavery pamphlets, got up on the emergency, to divert 
public attention from the great works alluded to, have utterly 
failed to effect that object. New standard works on the ‘accursed’ 
system, as the sainted WILBERFORCE, in a letter to ARTHUR TAPPAN, 
once denominated it, are announced and will have a rapid sale. 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Key,’ of which I spoke in my last, will be published 
this month, as will Goodell’s ‘American Slave Code: its Theory and 
Practice.’ Mr Stroud’s sketch of the ‘Slave Laws,’ *°? published 

800 Published in B. & F. A-S. Reporter, April 1, 1853, pp. 77-78. 

801 Hildreth, Richard, The Slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore (3d edition, 


Boston & New York, 1840 [first published in 1836]). 

——, The White Slave—Amnother Picture of Slave Life (1st English edition, 
1852). 

——., Archy Moore, the White Slave; or Memoirs of a Fugitive (New York, 
1855). 

802 Stroud, George McDowell, A Sketch of the Laws Relating to Slavery in 
the Several States of the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1827). In 
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about twenty years since, has long been out of print. The new 
work is vastly superior to it in design and execution. Judge Jay 
says of it, ‘Your book is as impregnable against the charge of exag- 
geration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, it consists of propo- 
sitions and demonstrations. It is not only true, but it is unques- 
tionably true.’ *°* Another volume of Poems by WHITTIER, our 
quaker Poet, is announced. You may be sure it will contain some 
exquisite anti-slavery sonnets. I have seen the MS of a pamphlet, 
written by a gentleman who has resided at the South more than 
ten years, which gives Facts corroborative of the scenes depicted in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with others of still greater atrocity. In Wasun- 
INGTON’s mansion at Mount Vernon, hangs a glass case containing 
the veritable key of the Bastile presented to our renowned Pater 
Patria by LarayetTe. The world has now got the ‘Key’ of the 
American Bastile, and we call upon the friends of freedom every- 
where to aid in demolishing the hateful prison-house, and letting the 
poor inmates go free. If, as is said, the British king compelled his 
subjects on this continent to sustain slavery, let the people in both 
nations now unite to compell king ‘Slaveocracy’ to give up his 
victims. 

‘‘A pamphlet has just appeared entitled ‘Indian Missions and 
the American Board’ which contains the Slave Code of the Choctaw 
and Cherokee Indian nations, and the countenance for a long time 
past and now given to slaveholding by the missionary churches in 
these nations gathered and sustained by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This Board is sustained by 
a large number of the most prominent men of different denomina- 
tions & political parties in the country. Another Society, called 
the American Home Missionary Society, also patronized by ‘men of 
property & standing,’ sustains missionaries over fifty churches in 
the Slave States, to many of which slaveholders are admitted. 
The great body of American Christians of the Presbyterian, Dutch 
Reformed, and Congregational faith sustain these Societies, and 
the Preface is the author’s acknowledgment to James Stephen of London, ‘‘to 
whose comprehensive work,’’ The Slavery of the British West India Colonies 
Delineated, he was indebted for the suggestion of his own and to which ‘‘I 
am,’’ said he, ‘‘largely indebted for much valuable information.’’ A second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Stroud’s work came out in 1856. 

803 From letter, William Jay to William Goodell, dated New York, Janu- 
ary 25, 1853, written on the occasion of his returning the MS. submitted to him 


for perusal. Goodell’s Slave Code came out in its third edition within six 
months. 
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thus the iniquitous system of slavery is propped up and kept in 
countenance. Take away these props and it would fall. And yet 
such estimable men as Leonard Bacon, D. D., Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, Richard S. Stows, Jun., Albert Barnes, ete. support 
them, seemingly content that these Societies should be the hand- 
maids of the system they abhor, write and preach against. Alas, 
for such inconsistency! Judge Jay, I learn, is preparing a Letter 
to the American Tract Society on the support it gives to the Ameri- 
ean Bastile. Meantime, the work, months since announced, on the 
Mutilations and Expurgations of American and British Literature 
to please the slave-holding people of the South, is in progress. 

‘*A few days since a converted Syrian called on me. He is a 
native of Bethlehem, and a preacher in his own country. At his 
house in Palestine Americans have often lodged, and he has enter- 
tained one or more of the Secretaries of the above mentioned 
A.B.C.F.M. a week at a time; and yet (will it be believed?) until 
his arrival a few weeks since at Boston, where he fell in with an 
anti slavery friend of mine, he had never heard of the existence of 
slavery in this country! He is amazed, considering that we have 
made such political and religious pretensions. The first book he has 
read here is Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and he has commenced translating 
it into the Armenian language. American Missionaries in foreign 
countries, are, it is believed, very slow in acquainting the heathen, 
and the people of the oriental countries, that Slaveholding and 
Caste prevail in this country, and that the churches of nearly all 
denominations are contaminated with the polluting system. 

‘‘In a late letter I strongly commended a Review of Rev. Dr. 
Bacon in the New Englander. On the spur of the moment I did it, 
not having read the article, on the very warm recommendation of 
a clerical friend in whose judgment I thought confidence could be 
placed. That eulogism I wish to take back at least in part. The 
Review is admirable in many respects, but it does injustice ** to 
the abolitionists of the country and especially to the author of 


804‘*In the year 1839, the American Anti-Slavery Society—then in the 
most prosperous period of its operations—published a volume of 224 closely 
printed pages, entitled ‘American Slavery as it is: Testimony of a thousand 
witnesses.’ With the spirit of such a book as that is, we have no sympathy. 
It is compiled and digested for the purpose of showing the darkest side of 
slavery, and nothing else; and it is therefore as unlike as possible to the 
representation of southern life given by Mrs Stowe’’ (The New Englander, 
November, 1852, pp. 588-613). 
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‘American Slavery, as it is,’ a book that was written by an able 
writer,®® with the kindest feelings, which has done eminent service 
to the cause, the statements of which have never been refuted and of 
which, Mrs. Stowe, in her forth-coming ‘Key,’ has availed herself 
largely. 

‘‘Soon after the address of the ‘Women of England’ appeared 
in this country, a reply was published in one of our rank pro-slavery 
morning newspapers, the Courter and Enquirer, purporting to be 
the reply of some thousands of American women. It was the 
coinage of the editor or one of his correspondents. Everybody 
here deemed it a hoax. But it seems that many on your side the 
ocean have believed it a genuine document, and among them, Lord 
Shaftsbury, (sic) whose reply is before me. It would seem re- 
markable, did not the best part of our people know the mendacity 
of the point alluded to, that, notwithstanding its portraiture of the 
misery of the poor of England, in a subsequent number of the pa- 
per, the editor published a most appalling aecount of the destitu- 
tion, suffering, and misery of a portion of this city, that equals 
anything that has been ever published of the physical and moral 
degradation, poverty and distress of any part of London.* Fully 
sensible of the sufferings of our own poor, and of the many noble 
charities for their relief, we also know the miseries of the poor in 
your metropolis as well as the many excellent institutions for their 
benefit, which in the language of Burke, stand, as so many moral 
lightning-rods to avert the wrath of heaven. 

‘‘The friends of humanity are greatly indebted to the authors of 
the articles in the ‘Westminster Review’ and ‘Blackwood’s Edin- 
brough Magazine,’ on American Slavery.* These publications are 
read in all the principal cities and towns in the Southern as well as 
the Northern States, and these articles will find numerous readers 
throughout this country. We earnestly hope that all your peri- 
odicals, that are not under time-serving influences, will, in tem- 
perate and faithful essays, address the conscience, the humanity, the 
religion of this country on behalf of the down-trodden Americans 


305 Theodore Dwight Weld. 

306 Tappan steadfastly refused to be drawn into a controversy on the 
conditions of the poor man in England and America. 

307 ‘¢ American Slavery, and Emancipation by the Free States’’ in The 
Westminster Review, January, 1853, pp. 125-167; ‘‘Slavery and the Slave 
Power in the United States of America’’ in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Review, 
January, 1853, pp. 1-20. 
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ealled Africans. Mrs. Tyler, wife of Ex-president Tyler, has been 
induced to affix her name to a masculine production, called a re- 
sponse to the Dutchess of Sutherland.*°** A Mrs Howard, also, 
representing herself to be an American woman, travelling in Italy, 
has with several of her country-women addressed the ladies in 
England, who signed the address adopted at Stafford House. 
These letters emanate from slave-holders or their abettors and are 
unworthy of serious consideration. If all they say of England is 
true, they do not touch the merits of the question.* ‘You sus- 
tained slavery and abolished it; We sustained slavery and ought to 
refuse to listen to your admonitions because you have not abolished 
every other evil.’ This is logic worthy of knights of cat-o-nine-tails. 

‘‘The pressure on the slave-system, from both sides of the At- 
lantic, is extending anti-slavery feeling and sentiment, and causing 
the slave holder to wince. The important Concession has recently 
been made by the Richmond (Va) Examiner, which admits that if 
the negro race is capable of rising to as high a point of intelligence 
and usefulness as the white race the moral question, as to the right 
of holding the negroes in bondage, would be decided forever. ‘One 
set of men,’ it says, ‘have no right to keep another set of men down 
by force or law, to a grade of moral excellence and intellectual 
power, lower and more confined than that of which they are capable. 
Hence the enslavement of one portion of the white race by another 
would be a moral wrong.’ 

‘‘Our colored countryman, Rev. Dr. PENNINeTON, has recently 
been elected moderator of the Third Presbytery in this City, a body 
composed of a large number of the most influential Presbyterian 
ministers among us. This is a sign of the times. 

**Several of our periodicals are endeavoring to prejudice the 
public mind against the DutcHEss or SUTHERLAND by intimating 
that this distinguished lady, in the exercise of despotie power, 
ejected from her estates the Scotch Gaelic population in 1811, when 
Marchioness of Stafford, thereby confounding the present Dutchess 
with another person bearing the same title. And one of them ex- 
claims: ‘The enemy of British Wages—Slavery has a right to con- 
demn negro-slavery ; a Dutchess of Sutherland, a Duke of Athol, a 


308 The Christian Times, February 25, 1853, p. 114; see Introduction. 

809 They also missed the point, of all points the most important to the 
Evangelicals and especially to Lord Shaftesbury who refused to consider 
physical welfare as of value without the benefits of religion. 
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Manchester Cotton-lord—never!’ I have heard explanations of 
the course pursued by the predecessor of the Dutchess in 1811, that 
have satisfied a portion of the good people of Great Britain, but it 
would be well if Lord CaRLIsLE, or some one who is conversant with 
the facts, would state them once more for the information of those 
in this country who reverence him and his accomplished relative. 

‘The new President will, on the 4. of March, take the oath of 
office. General Pierce has been officially noticed of his election, 
and will, this week, proceed to Washington. It is not known, as 
yet, whom he has selected as Heads of Department and of course, 
his Constitutional advisors. His recent bereavement of an only 
child must have a happy effect upon the mind of an affectionate 
father, and lead him, one would think, to moderation and an abiding 
consciousness of his accountability. We hope and pray that his 
administration will be just, peaceful, honorable, prosperous; and 
that both he and the members of his administration will remember 
that ‘RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION; BUT SIN IS A REPROACH 
TO ANY PEOPLE.’ ”’ 

[Lewis Tappan] 


‘“New York, Feb. 15/53. 
‘‘PeTeR J. Bouton, Esq. 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘*Enclosed is another letter for the Reporter, from your ‘N.Y. 
Correspondent.’ The february Reporter has not come to hand. 
Why ? 

‘Rev. W™. Goodell has written an excellent work on the Amer. 
Slave Code. I send you a table of contents & 48 pp. of the proof. 
The whole number of pages will be 432, including Index & Table of 
Contents. I wish you would immediately confer with Mr. Clark, 
publisher of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with a view to have it published 
simultaneously in London. We will not publish here until we 
hear from you, & by next Steamer will forward the balance of the 
proof sheets. You can make such an arrangement as you think 
best. I hope you will be able to secure ten per cent on the retail 
price for the benefit of the anti Slavery cause in this country, but 
whether you are able to do this, or obtain a less sum, or even nothing 
we shall be pleased to have the work published in London. We 
shall have it neatly bound in muslin, & part of the edition in Law- 
ealfe for the legal profession. In this way—perhaps im 8vo form 
—the price will be enhanced. 
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‘*T thank you for the newspapers you sent & as before stated 
shall be glad of every work, Review, paper &c on the anti S. ques- 
tion, subject, of course, to a charge for the expense. 

‘*Will you send me a copy of Mr. Buxton on the African Slave 
Trade, Part 1*. I have the 2¢ part, viz. the Remedy, but believe 
you have both complete in one volume. I will also thank you to 
send me a few copies of ‘Slavery & the Internal Slave Trade in the 
U.S.’ *° published by your Society. If you have in pamphlet form 
Lord Denman,*™ ete. on Uncle Tom please send them to me. I have 
recd. Nos. 24 & 25 of the ‘Slave,’ *** published at Newcastle Upon 
Tyne, I believe. Can you send me all the other nos? 

‘*Very truly your’s 
‘‘Lewis TapPan,”’ 


‘*New York, Feb. 22/53.51* 
‘*PrTrer J. Bouton, Esa. 
‘*Dear Sir, 
‘‘Mr John Wiley, Bookseller of this city, has rec’. from me & 
agreed to forward to Trubner & Co, 13 Paternoster Row, two par- 


810 Slavery and the Internal Slave Trade in the United States (London, 
published by the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 1841). 

311 Denman, Thomas (Lord), ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Bleak House, Slavery, 
and Slave Trade’’—Six Articles reprinted from the Standard with ‘‘An 
Article Containing Facts Connected with Slavery’’ by Sir George Stephen, re- 
printed from the Northampton Mercury (London, 1853). Lord Denman ar- 
gued against the Times reviewer of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Sir George Stephen 
reviewed both Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The White Slave. 

812 The Slave, a monthly anti-slavery journal, published at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, was issued, beginning with January, 1855, from London, under a new 
editor, Elihu Burritt. 

818 Between this and the next Tappan letter, one of date May 17, might 
be placed two Scoble letters, written from America, the earlier of them having 
been addressed to Peter Bolton and the later to the B. & F. A-S. Society Com- 
mittee. 


(a) **T cut the enclosed slips from the ‘New York Daily Times’—they 
have reference, as you will perceive to the slave-trade at Rio and the 
Havana. My object in sending them to you is that the attention of the 
Committee should be specially called to what appears to be the fact, that 
the British Government appear to be in earnest in urging upon the 
Spanish Authorities in Cuba the fulfilment of the treaties in our sense of 
the term. Now if this be so, the Cee should place itself in immediate 
communication with Lord Clarendon, now I understand Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, with a view of strengthening the hands of Government in 
this respect. If I were at home, I should suggest that a Deputation should 
wait on Lord C. & that in addition to the members of our Cee, Samuel 
Gurney, Dr. Lushington, Sir E. N. Buxton, and as many Members of 
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eels (in one), the first containing 100 pamphlets, ‘Indian Missions,’ 
written by myself, and the second various publications for Mr W. 
E. Forster. I have paid the freight, duty & all expenses to Trubner 
& Co, so that you will have to pay only porterage from their estab- 
lishment to your office. 

‘*Enclosed is a list *** of names, to whom the pamphlet should 
be sent, prepared by Mr Scoble. The others you will please dis- 
tribute at your discretion. Please acknowledge the receipt & men- 
tion the distribution. 

‘*T have already sent 48 pp. of Goodell’s ‘American Slave Code,’ 
with a view to have it re-published in England. By this opportu- 
nity I send you the whole work. Let me know how much postage 
you pay on it, for use to us here hereafter. I have paid as far as I 
eould, viz. to Liverpool—56 cents. I hope you will be able to 


Parliament as you could command, should be invited to accompany them, 
in the interview— I am sure public sympathy will be with you in such a 
I would further recommend that petitions to both Houses of Par- 
liament embodying our views should be immedy presented, Lord Brougham 
would take that for the Lords, & would be aided by the Bishop of 
Gloucester & Lord Denman. Do see that this is followed up with spirit 
.’’ (Seoble to Bolton, March 8, 1853). 


(b) In the second letter, Scoble after announcing that he and Mr. Tappan have 
heard that the Canadian Anti-Slavery Society is sending over the Reverend 
Samuel R. Ward, ‘‘a pure negro,’’ to plead in Great Britain the cause of his 
oppressed brethren in the South, adds, 


‘*Mr. Garrison is not of the School of Mr. Ward— You need there- 
fore be under no apprehension that Mr. W. will compromise you with any 
of the sentiments of his school— If there be any one point in which I 
differ from Mr. Ward, or rather which (I) have regretted in one or two 
of his addresses, it has been a tendency towards a belligerent spirit .. .’’ 
(Scoble to the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, April 7, 1853). 


Of this second letter, only an extract is given here for the reason that only one 
page of it was found among the files at Denison House. What was the com- 
plete letter, presumably, is to be found in B. & F. A-S. Reporter, New Series, 
I, 98-100. A memorandum on the surviving page at Denison House is as 
follows: 


‘“‘N. B. If this letter be published by the Cee, please send slips to 
the ‘Patriot,’ ‘Banner,’ ‘Nonconformist,’ ‘Christian Times,’ ‘Wesleyan 
Times,’ the ‘Morning Advertiser,’ and any other Journal that will be 
likely to insert it; and allow me to ask of you to forward early Copies, in 
slips, to Revd Jno. Burnet, Revd Wm. Brach, and Revé J. H. Hinton, with 
my kind regards. This requires immediate attention from the Committee. 
Should the Cee decline using it, then please hand it to my son Richard who 
will be good enough to see it inserted in as many papers as possible & act 
upon my wish.’’ 


314 Missing. 
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effect something with some bookseller for the benefit of the author 
& for the good of the cause. 

‘‘The Reporter for February (the parcel) has just been brought 
into the office, before the single copy by post! How is this? The 
Reporter looks well & I hope it will obtain a good circulation. 

‘When you requested me to write regularly you promised to 
write me, monthly, I think. Have you fulfilled this engagement ? 
Are you the editor? How long I shall continue to send you letters 
I cannot say. Are they such letters as please your readers? On 
what day of the month must you have them to ensure publication 
in the next Reporter ? 

**T am grateful to you for the Addresses you sent, and for the 
newspapers I regularly receive. Do you wish me to send regularly 
a copy of all the anti Slavery publications published here? I will 
send them if you wish it very cheerfully. We desire your’s— 
everything pro and con. 

‘‘Very truly your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPANn. 


‘*Please send Jos. Sturge Esq a copy of ‘Indian Missions.’ ’’ 


‘*Office of the American & Foreign Anti S. 
COPY. Office, 
‘New York, May 17/53. 
‘*Louis Alexis Chamerovzow,*® Esq. 
‘*Dear Sir, 

‘*Your notes of April 15th and May 3d were 
duly received. I think I remember you at Exeter Hall, June, 1843. 
It is my earnest hope that you will be able to conduct the Reporter 
with the ability & fidelity to the cause that distinguished your 
predecessor, & to give satisfaction in your new office. I have but 
little confidence in efforts not conducted on Christian principles. 
It will give me satisfaction to interchange letters with you & to 
cooperate in advancing the interests of the cause in which we are 
engaged. 

815 G. W. Alexander, Joseph Cooper and Henry Sterry, empowered as a 
sub-committee to seek a successor to John Scoble (Minute Books, III, minute 
667) in the office of secretary to the B. & F. A-S. Society, were able to report 
at a meeting of the Committee, December 3, 1852, that L. A. Chamerovzow had 


been engaged for six months at the rate of £150 per annum (idem, minute 683). 
He was permanently engaged at a salary of £200 in July, 1853 (idem, minute 


833). 
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‘*The re-print of Goodell’s Slave Code and the copies of the 
Address to Xtian Chhs,*** are received. 

‘*Mr. Bowditch *"” has not yet published his work on the Slave 
laws. He is preparing a pamphlet or book, to contain the laws, 
decisions &c. I presume it is to be a law-book. 

‘*Tt will be sometime yet before the publication of (%) &e 
appears. It is a work of much labor. We may print it in parts. 

‘*T shall be greatly obliged for the Magazines that contain arti- 
cles on Slavery, & for articles in Newspapers &c that are of interest. 

‘‘There have been two great political parties in this country, the 
Democratic and Whig, beside the Liberty party & the Free Demo- 
cratic party. Last year in one of my letters to the London Patriot 
they were described. You will find there all that will be useful to 
youl think. The first of these letters appeared about a year since. 

‘* As Mr. Scoble has now taken up his abode in Canada West you 
had best look to him for information respecting the colored fugi- 
tives. Rev. Samuel R. Ward,** now in England, can give you am- 
ple information also. 

‘‘Should not the publisher refund to you the sum paid for 
postage on proofs of Goodell’s book? If not, charge it to our So- 
ciety, & also whatever should be charged hereafter on books, ete. 

‘‘T suppose you receive the National Era, N.Y. Standard & 
Boston Liberator & Commonwealth regularly. These papers (week- 
lies) will inform you what is going on in the Anti Slavery cause, 
in addition to the letters I may send you. You take the N.Y. 
Tribune also I believe. Do you not? 


$16 At a special meeting of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, March 23, 
1853, the Secretary read a rough draft of this ‘‘ Address to Christian 
Churches.’’ It was approved and ordered to be printed in April (Minute 
Books, III, minute 739). B. & F. A-S. Reporter, April 1, 1853, pp. 85-87; 
May 2, pp. 108-109. 

817 William Ingersoll Bowditch had published, in 1849, a work entitled 
Slavery and the Constitution. 

818 The B. & F. A-S. Society Committee had had cause before hearing from 
either Scoble or Tappan to know something of the reputation of S. R. Ward. 
At its meeting, March 5, 1852, the Secretary had laid before it a letter from 
Dr. Willis, requesting aid to assist the Canadian Anti-Slavery Society in secur- 
ing Ward’s services in forwarding the cause. Hiram Wilson made a similar 
appeal with reference to another man. Both cases were held over for further 
consideration (Minute Books, III, minute 602). At this meeting one of Tap- 
pan’s letters was laid before the Committee. 
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*‘The Anti Slavery Advocate * has been sent to me to Ist April. 
I shall be glad to receive them regularly. Have rec’ May no. 

**Mr. (not Dr) Prime **° is acting editor of the N.Y. Observer 
& a delegate from the American Bible Society. How Mr. Scoble 
could have said he went from the A. & For. Bible Soc. (a Baptist 
Soc) I do not understand. Doubtless it was an inadvertence, for 
he must have known the Soe. that deputed him. Mr. P. left here 
for England & intended to go, I believe, to Jerusalem &. You say 
the Bible Soc no doubt concluded it was safer to announce that he 
(Mr. P) had not reported himself &. Am I to understand from 
this that the Soc. did announce &¢ ? 

**T do not know of any overt act of Dr. Vermyle’s **! against the 
Anti-Slavery cause. He belongs to the large class of American 
ministers who stand aloof. I suppose Mr. Scoble named him in 
order that you sh‘ not take it for granted that Dr. V. was an Anti-S. 
man, & if he should profess to be that you might interrogate him 
thoroughly. You ask me to keep you always promptly informed of 
the movements of pro-slavery clergymen from this country. I met 
‘with such poor success in advising the British public last year, and 
was so brutally attacked by Dr. Campbell in his Banner, that I had 
nearly made up my mind to let your editors & ministers find out the 
characters of visitors from this country, without a prompter. Dr. 
C. defended Mr. Chickering as a genuine Anti-Slavery man & 
abused me for advising to the contrary & when he had learned his 
mistake he had not the magnanimity to acknowledge it. Dr. V. has 
never to my knowledge, taken any part against the cause, as Chick- 
ering had, but has not that I can learn ever done anything to ad- 
vance it. 

‘‘T send you two copies of Bibb.*?? You ask for other similar 
works. None have been printed lately. You have, I suppose, Hen- 
son’s **8 Douglass’ *** & Clarke’s. I will send you a catalogue of 
publications in the Depository connected with our office. 

819 The Anti-Slavery Advocate (October, 1852, to December 1, 1862) was 
a monthly, published in the Garrison interest. R. D. Webb was a leading spirit 
in it. 

320 The Reverend Samuel Irenaeus Prime. 

821 Dr. Thomas E. Vermilye, an American Presbyterian minister. 

822 Bibb, Henry, Narrative of the Life and Adventures of an American 
Slave (written by himself). 

828 Concerning the fugitive slave, Josiah Henson, who became pastor of 
the missionary settlement at Dawn in Canada, the following are of some slight 
interest : 
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‘When you come to see our Annual Report for the past year 
you will have an accurate & concise statement of the progress of the 
Anti-Slavery cause during that period. Domestic matters have 
delayed it this year, but I hope to be able to complete it in a few 
weeks. Should our Society conclude to publish a monthly paper 
your wishes will be answered respecting information that I could 
give you. I have a great deal to do however that does not get 
into the paper. For example I have been several days engaged in 
Court attending to a kidnapping case, & it may consume several 
days more. Our committee are not particularly anxious to have all 
their labors published to the world, nor all their expenditures. 
Members of our Committee publish considerable Anti-Slavery mat- 
ter in various papers of the day, anonymously. This is particu- 
larly the case with Judge Jay and myself. Much of my time is 
devoted to correspondence, furnishing facts &e to lecturers, writers 
&c. Iam also treasurer of an Anti-Slavery Missionary Society, the 
income of which is $40,000 per annum. It employs 100 Mission- 
aries and teachers, who all inculcate an Anti-Slavery gospel. This 
Society was founded chiefly by Members of our Committee & is sus- 
tained by those who sympathise with us. You know too, I suppose, 
that our Committee established the National Era at Washington 
(now owned by Dr. Bailey) of which 28000 copies are published 
weekly. 

(a) ‘*BostTon, Mar. 30, 1851 
*¢Dr, Sir 

‘*Yr, favor of the 14th inst is rec by wh. I am glad to learn that 

Mr Henson has some prospect of substantial relief to his colony. We have 

great confidence in him, & take a lively interest in his success. It is from 

this cause, that besides the sums of money given to him at various times, 

Mr. Sam. A. Eliot, Mr. J. J. Bowditch & myself lent him temporarily a 

considerable sum, to be repaid from the proceeds of lumber to be shipped 

from his settlement to this port. He has exerted himself faithfully to 
perform his part of the contract, but there remains about $2700 or $2800 
still unpaid. 

‘*T do not know of any other debts due from the Institution nor from 

Henson nor have I any copy of their deed of Trust. 

** Respectfully 
*¢Yr, Obt Sert 
‘¢Amos A, LAWRENCE. 

‘* John Scoble Esqr 

*¢London.’’ 

(b) ‘*He (Josiah Henson) had been a chained and manacled slave, but 
now he could stand on a platform in London, and a real English nobleman 
condescended to shake hands with him! And the British audience ap- 
plauded him to the echo’’ (a satirical reference from the New York Ob- 
server). 

824 Douglass, Frederick (1817-1895), Autobiography, originally published 
in 1845, but rewritten in 1855, and later 
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‘*We had an excellent Anniversary. The proceedings were 
printed in the Tribune. I send you a copy, tho. I suppose you 
receive the paper otherwise. Mr. Douglass made a magnificent 
speech. The account of the business meeting in the N.Y. Herald 
is a mere caricature. At this meeting an Outline of Effort was re- 
ported, and pledges made of about $14,000 to carry it out. 

‘Dr. & Mrs. Bailey expect to sail from this port for England on 
the 28th. Your rule about not publishing the names of your corre- 
spondents appears to be a good one, except in special cases. 

‘*I propose that we pay here postages on all letters & to your 
office, & that you do the same on communications to us. Sometimes, 


I fear, postage has been paid twice. 
aa ial 


‘“New York, 
*‘June 16 *°/53 
**L.A.CHAMEROVZOW, EsQ 
“‘Dear Sir, 

‘*Since my last I have been very busy attending to the 
ease of Jane Trainer,*** a colored child of 9 years of age who was 
brought from Mobile in the State of Alabama, under the pretence 
of going to California on the part of the woman having her in 
charge, against the wishes of the child’s father, a freeman of color 
who had followed the woman from Mobile in quest of his little 
daughter. The various legal steps taken have been reported in the 
New York City newspapers during the last five or six weeks. We 
were beaten before the first legal tribunal, but on bringing the case 
before a Judge in the adjoining County (King’s Co) a significant 
name you may think, we succeeded & the child has been restored to 
its father. The decision of the Judge may be found in the paper of 
the 14th. It is an admirable paper. The whole prv-slavery influ- 
ence of the press, the bar, the community, backed by a party of 
notorious bullies were arrayed against us. Great credit is due to 
E.D.Culver, Esq, the able counsel of Charles Trainer, and to Judge 
Barculo, for their noble conduct in the matter. 

‘‘Long & unwearied attention to this case has prevented me from 
825 Summarized with other matter in B. & F. A-S. Reporter, August 1, 


1853, pp. 186-185. 

326 At the meeting of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, July 1, 1853, 
‘*Mr. Sturge read a letter from Lewis Tappan detailing some particulars of 
the rescue from Slavery of a little girl named Jane Trainer.’’ 
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writing out the Annual Report. When I shall be able to finish it 
I cannot say. 

‘‘The Committee have issued an Appeal for the establishment of 
a weekly anti-slavery newspaper in the German language at the 
City of Washington.**7 A copy is enclosed. There are four mil- 
lions of persons in the U.S. who speak that language constantly half 
of them being immigrants & half the descendants of immigrants. 
A large portion of their newspapers are edited by men who have 
little sympathy with either the Anti-Slavery cause or Christianity. 
A family paper in their own language, conducted on Christian 
principles & aiming to engage their support of the Anti-Slavery 
cause is, you will at once perceive a matter of great interest. 

‘‘We have just published an edition of 5000 copies of Jay’s 
Letter to the Tract Society.*** I received the beautiful copy of 
the English edition you sent me. 

‘‘The 3d edition of Goodell’s American Slave Code is in the 
press. 

‘‘Ten thousand copies of Uncle Tom’s Cabin have been sold at 
the Depository connected with our office, beside large numbers of 
other Anti-Slavery publications. 

“‘ Jewitt (Jewett?) & Co, the original publishers of Uncle Tom 
have in contemplation to publish a series of illustrated juvenile anti- 
slavery publications.**® ‘Very truly yours, 

**Lewis TAPPAN. 

327 This project was endorsed by S. P. Chase, Charles Sumner, and 
Charles Francis Adams. The paper was to be Der National Demokrat, a 
weekly, and edited by Frederick Schmidt, formerly editor of the Kirchen- 
zeitung of Pittsburgh. 


‘*The principal design ... is to circulate among our vast German 
population a family newspaper, advocating Christian and Free Democratic 
principles . . . among the friends of genuine liberty and of the rights 
of man’’ (A. & F. A-S. Society Annual Report, 1853, p. 208). 


328 Jay, William (Judge), ‘‘ Letter to the Reverend R. 8. Cook,’’ Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American Tract Society. This was first published 
in the Tribune early in the spring, then in pamphlet form, and republished in 
London under the title, ‘‘ The American Tract Society; withdrawal from by the 
Hon. Judge Jay, on the ground of its alliance with the slave power; proved by 
the expurgation of all anti-slavery sentiment from its publications, and its re- 
fusal to bear any testimony and opposition to the sin of slaveholding.’’ Note 
also Jay’s ‘‘Letters respecting the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions and the American Tract Society.’’ 

829 This company issued, during 1852 and the first half of 1853, no fewer 
than ‘‘four hundred and twenty-eight thousand volumes of anti-slavery publi- 


34 
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“*T have read the proceedings of your anniversary with much in- 
terest. A succint statement of the Trainer case will appear I sup- 
pose in next week’s no of F. Douglas’s Paper.**° 

“*T have sent to Mr Jos. Sturge an interesting letter about Flax 
Cotton with specimens.’’ 


‘‘New YorE, 
‘“November 19/53 
‘*L.A.CHAMEROVZOW, Esq, 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘*T hope you received the copies of our Annual Re- 
port that were sent to you. For the copies of your Report please 
to accept our best thanks, & also for the copies of the Review. Both 
are valuable documents.*** I have distributed them to influential 
friends of the cause & you may be assured they will do great good. 

‘We have issued a Circular *** on the subject of petitioning 
Congress, and hope that numerous petitions will be poured in. 
This will stimulate the anti-Slavery members of Congress to agitate 
the subject of Slavery in the National Legislature, and the reflex 
influence will be Salutary upon the public mind. If I do not send 
you one of these Circulars you will see it in the N.Era and other 
Anti-Slavery newspapers. 

‘‘The German newspaper established at the City of Washington 
under the auspices of our Committee has met with good success. 
It is ably edited, & is well received by a large portion of the German 
population. Have you seen the paper? I shall send you one. 


eations.’’ These included, in addition to Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the Key, 
Jay’s Miscellaneous Writings on Slavery, Giddings’ Speeches in Congress, Mrs. 
Stowe’s Two Altars, Sumner’s White Slavery in the Barbary States, and also 
Autographs for Freedom (A. & F. A-S. Society Annual Report, 1853, p. 131). 

880 At this time the eighth volume of this paper was in course of comple- 
tion. It was a weekly anti-slavery journal, published in Rochester, N. Y., 
devoted to the interests of the free colored people. 

381 The A. & F. A-S. Society Report, its Thirteenth Annual (1853), is espe- 
cially valuable for a survey of the attitude of American churches and mis- 
sionary societies towards slavery (see pp. 66-130). 

882 See National Era, December 1, 1853, p. 189. The Circular pronounced 
against slavery in the District of Columbia as being unconstitutional, dis- 
creditable, and wrong in itself; against the slave trade, coastwise and internal; 
against slavery in new Territories and wherever, under the Constitution, the 
Free States are responsible for it; and, finally, against the Fugitive Slave Act, 
demanding its repeal. 
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‘Your note of 2d Sept was duly rec’. I have read the pro- 

ceedings of the Convention at Edinburgh *** with much interest, 
and the discussions, and result, of the friends of the Anti S. causes. 
They were marked with much wisdom. 
Private. ‘‘Enclosed is a note for Mr Hemming.*** Please ask 
him to show it to you. I want you to understand fully his relations 
to the cause here. When he proposed going to England he offered 
to use his influence with the members of his own denomination, to 
receive whatever pecuniary aid they might put into his hands to 
be used by our Committee. I encouraged him in this matter but 
when he spoke of more extended operations I advised him that the 
Com. were not prepared to commission him to act publickly in Eng- 
land for them. Since then he has written to me most enthusi- 
astically about a plan entered into by British abolitionists to raise 
a large amount of money & to give our Society a portion of it, say- 
ing he has been engaged to lecture &c, &c,. Please inform me how 
far all this corresponds with your views—what Mr H. has done & 
contemplates doing in G.B. &c, &e 

‘*By & by I intend to write to you at greater length. Meantime 
I am very truly yours, 

‘*LEWIs TAPPAN. 


‘“‘Your name was unfortunately spelled wrong in the Reporter ow- 
ing to the carelessness of the proof-reader.’’ 


333 See B. & F. A-S. Reporter, October 1, 1853, p. 228. 

834 At its first of July meeting, the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee had 
considered the substance of a communication from the Reverend Mr. Hemming 
soliciting ‘‘co-operation to promote the object of his visit to England, namely 
to raise funds for the American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to aid an 
anti-slavery mission amongst the various religious bodies of the United States. 
. .. It was thought desirable to communicate further with Lewis Tappan on 
the subject, which Mr. Joseph Sturge undertook to do’’ (Minute Books, III, 
minute 860). 

A letter from Sturge reveals the next step in the case, 


‘*T am obliged by thine of yesterday and return herewith Lewis Tap- 
pan & Geo. Thompson’s— With regard to the former I quite think that 
if Henning [sic] does not shew thee Lewis Tappan’s letter we sh‘. let our 
Manchester Friends know that he has represented himself in a position 
with regard to the American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society which the 
facts do not warrant. I greatly fear if they entrust their movement to 
him he will shipwreck it, though doing his best to promote it— I am con- 
firmed in this view from what Lewis Tappan says he has written to him 

. .’’ (Sturge to Chamerovzow, December 8, 1853). 
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‘‘New York, February 14, 1854. 
Queries About expurgations. 


How many Slaves in 1852 & 1853 
got across to Canada. 
‘*L.A.CHAMEROVZOW, Esq. 
‘*Dear Sir, 

‘*Your letter of Dec.30". was received 
while I was in Massachusetts. It was my intention to have replied 
to it before, but numerous engagements have prevented; and now, 
I find that your letter is mislaid, so that I shall have to depend upon 
my recollection of its contents or postpone writing to you. I choose 
the former alternative & throw myself upon your candour. The 
past year has been one of peculiar trial and unusual labor. Bereave- 
ment & sickness in my family have occupied much of my time, and 
the rest has been engrossed by labors in the anti slavery and mis- 
Sionary enterprises. You know I suppose, that in addition to my 
duties as Cor. See. of the Amer & For. Anti S.Society I am Treas- 
urer of the Amer.Missionary Association, a Society founded chiefly 
by the officers & friends of the A & F. Anti S.Soc. This Associa- 
tion was founded about seven years since, on anti-slavery principles, 
& has arisen from small beginnings to its present condition. We 
have sent forth nearly 200 missionaries & teachers into the Western 
States, into two Slave States, to Jamaica & other foreign countries. 
All inculeate an anti-slavery gospel, & our missionaries in slave 
States have founded anti-slavery churches & employ coporteurs 
[sic] to circulate anti-slavery & other tracts. For a time I had the 
labour of editing a monthly paper for each of the Societies. The 
missionary Society has now two Secretaries, issues a monthly paper 
of which it circulates gratuitously 18,000 copies, and the income the 
past year was forty two thousand dollars. The donors are chiefly 
anti-slavery in their sentiments & sympathise with the Amer. & For. 
Anti Slavery Society. I mention these things to shew you how 
much is doing by anti-slavery Christians in this country, and how 
greatly my time is occupied, and not from any egotistical or selfish 
motive as by some I am slanderously reported. Labor in this cause 
brings its own reward, & it would evince anything but a due appre- 
ciation of it to boast of one’s labors or extol those with whom you 
are privileged to labor. Considering the magnitude of the work & 
the feeble efforts of man in its prosecution it becomes us all to 
acknowledge that we are but unprofitable servants, & unless the 
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Divine blessing accompanies our laborers [sic] they will all be in 
vain or worse than in vain. 

‘‘T think you have done right in making the Reporter a register 
of anti-slavery facts, and notices of anti slavery efforts, irrespective 
of the different branches of the anti slavery body. The National 
Era, at Washington, founded by our Committee, has not devoted 
much space to a record of the doings of the Society of which Mr 
Garrison is President, because the editor, Dr Bailey, is averse to 
polemic abolition. For the same reason, our Society, while it re- 
frains from censure of the other Society, avoids all needless refer- 
ence to it, being content to fulfil its own mission, and not obstruct 
others in their mode of promoting the anti slavery cause. We have 
aimed to conduct our operations on Christian principles. The con- 
sequence has been that some, unenlightened or prejudiced on this 
subject, stigmatise us as bigots, while they complain of being called, 
by not a few, infidels. Let candid men judge of both parties by 
what they do, and what they circulate, and let professed anti slav- 
ery men refrain from hurling at each other abusive epithets. Were 
the abolitionists in your country & ours united, in heart & judg- 
ment, and striving for the downfal of slavery as their principal 
object, greater progress would undoubtedly be made.*** Whether 

835 Much this same idea was expressed by Thomas Sturge, who objected to 


the B. & F. A-S. Society’s taking its stand on the principle that slavery was a 
sin. He deplored the schisms that it would occasion and said, 


‘*T think that the British & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society ought in- 
stead of limiting the number of those who are desirous of helping to 
remove oppression to have opened wide the doors to all without distinction 
or restriction of creed’’ (Thomas Sturge to Chamerovzow, November 24, 
1854). 


Of the whole anti-slavery period this was the part of it when animosities— 
many of them largely personal—were most rife within the anti-slavery ranks. 
This was true of Great Britain as of the United States, although in the latter 
country the spirit of the extremist was far more uncompromising than in the 
former. Perchance, it was the large Quaker element in British philanthropy 
and the Quaker spirit, firm yet gentle, that enabled Britain to be spared the 
ugly personalities that so disgraced the cause in America. Much of the fac- 
tional bitterness did, however, extend itself beyond the confines of the United 
States and sympathizers in England, Scotland, and Ireland took up one Ameri- 
ean dispute after another. For one instance of this and one account, see 
Quincy, Edmund, An Examination of the Charges of Mr. John Scoble and Mr. 
Lewis Tappan against the American Anti-Slavery Society (London, 1852). 
The Scoble-Tappan charges were three in number, viz., that the Amer. A-S. 8. 
1. Has abandoned its original ground of political action 


2. Has changed its original policy of church action 
3. Is infidel in its tendencies and instrumentalities 
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this be practicable with you I know not, but it is not practicable 
here while such different views prevail, & while so much unholy 
temper predominates. Thousands are kept from open advocacy of 
the anti Slavery cause, or identifying themselves with those asso- 
ciated to promote it, on account of these bickerings, calumnies, and 
contentions; and it [is] believed by many that the anti Slavery 
enterprise would prosper more, far more, than it now does were all 
existing anti Slavery Societies in this country disbanded. 

‘‘The sum contemplated to be secured previous to setting in 
operation the Plan announced in the last Annual Report has not 
been raised. I have not been able to devote much time to it, & 
various causes have retarded the effort to raise the needful sum. 
I have almost dreaded the success of the scheme, fearing that the 
amount of labour that might be required of me would, considering 
my state of health, age & pressing avocations, be beyond my ability 
and strength. In this connection I will reply to your questions 
about Rev. F. Heming, who is now in England, & supposed by 
some to be an agent of our Society for the purpose of raising funds. 
Mr H. is a worthy Wesleyan minister, an Englishman by birth, who 
has resided in this country some years. He has been sustained in 
his pastoral labors in part by the Amer.Missionary Association. 
Being about to sail for England, as a delegate to his denomination 
in your country, he suggested that he might be offered funds there 
or be able to raise them, for the promotion of the anti slavery cause 
in this country. I told him our Society had always been averse to 
soliciting money abroad for such a purpose, but if any persons of 
his denomination or out of it in England, should offer him money, 
in a private way, to be used here, he might receive & transmit it. 
In furtherance of his views I gave him a letter of recommendation, 
but our Ex.Com. have never appointed him agent, nor have they 
been informed that he has ever acted in that capacity. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Heming is a good man, and is actuated by good 
principles. Whether he has been discreet in all his movements 
abroad those who have witnessed his course can better judge than 
myself. He has been the subject of censure I learn, and it has 
probably proceeded from those who do not understand or are 
willingly prejudiced against a simple-hearted & ardent Christian 
man who ean not coincide with them in all their plans and feelings. 


George Thompson, R. D. Webb, F. W. Chesson, and others entered the lists in 
defence of the Garrisonians. . 
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‘‘Mr O. Johnson, the enterprising editor of the Standard, an 
anti slavery weekly paper published in this City, of the Garrison 
School, has, with the aid of those agreeing with him, got up a series 
of anti-Slavery lectures in the Broadway Tabernacle. Gentlemen 
of different views and affinities have been invited to give lectures. 
I have attended all the lectures except those delivered in my absence 
from the City, and, in general, have been much gratified, not only 
with the good attendance & perfect order, of the meetings, but with 
the large amount of anti-slavery truth uttered by the lecturers. 
A similar course of lectures has been begun at Boston by the 
orthodox ministers of that City, and three gentlemen of this City, 
two of them laymen and one a minister, are to take part in them. 
Both these series will, I trust, do good, and extend a knowledge of 
the principles of the anti Slavery body. 

‘‘There is a subject now before the Congress of the United States 
of transcendant importance. A bill, called the Nebraska bill, has 
been introduced into the Senate by Mr Douglass, [sic] who, al- 
though he represents in part the free State of Indiana is said to be, 
in the right of his wife, the owner of a slave plantation at the 
South. This bill has for its avowed object the organization of the 
vast territory east of the Rocky mountains & beyond the limits of 
the States & Territories of the Union into one or more territories 
with a view to their becoming states in the Confederacy at some 
future day, leaving the question open, whether Slaveholders may 
move into & hold slaves in the new territories. Mr Douglass, an 
aspirant for the Presidency, is, with his adherents, pushing the bill 
forward with indecent haste, in hopes of getting it passed by both 
houses of Congress before the people in this extensive Republic can 
be aroused to a consideration of the enormity of the scheme, and by 
their remonstrances, defeat it. The territory referred to is large 
enough to make twelve States of the largest class. Momentous will 
be the results whether the bill becomes a law or not. 

‘*The deputation *** from the Society of Friends to present an 
Address *** to the President of the U.S. and to each of the governors 
of the States have nearly completed their philanthropic labors. 
They have been received generally, it is said, with the attention due 
to their character & to the important matter they had in charge. 

836 The deputation was from the London Yearly Meeting and consisted of 


William Forster, his brother Josiah, John Candler, and W. Holmes. 
837 B. & F. A-S. Reporter, March 1, 1854, pp. 53-54; April 1, 1854, p. 84. 
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Their friends here are greatly distressed to learn that one of the 
deputation, the venerable and good Wiuu1Am Forster,*** has sunk 
under the fatigue to which he has been exposed, and has died in 
East Tennessee. His services have been invaluable, and he was 
great(ly) beloved not only at home but in this country. ‘Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his Saints.’ 

‘‘Mr E. Barritt **° is now here prosecuting his Ocean Penny 
Postage enterprise with very encouraging success. This ‘Citizen 
of the World’ is everywhere received with the attention due to his 
character & to the importance of the object he has in view. 

“You ask me to renew my correspondence for the Reporter & 
desire to know whether you may affix my signature to my letters. 
It will give me pleasure to write to you occasionally & I have no 
objection to my name being put to what I may write. 

*‘Most heartily do I wish you & all who are engaged in the 
great work of promoting human freedom abundant success in all 


good efforts. ‘‘Very truly yours 


‘LEWIS TAPPAN. 
‘‘Private. Should you publish my letter I prefer to have it pub- 
lished entire. 
*‘T have mislaid Mr Heming’s address. Please forward the en- 
closed note to him.’’ 


‘‘New York, 8 April, 1854. 

“My dear Sir, 

‘‘The bearer is Mr Alexander Macdonald, a member of our Ex. 
Com. & a sound abolitionist. 

‘*T send you several publications recently published by our So- 
ciety or written by members of the Ex. Com. 

Dr. Perkins’s **° Sermon is doing great good in this country. 
He is a highly esteemed missionary of the ‘American Board of 


838 William Forster, who had married Anna Buxton, sister of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, had made two previous visits to the United States, one in the 
early ’twenties and the other in 1845, on business connected with the Society 
of Friends. His son, William Edward Forster, was, like him, early identified 
with the anti-slavery cause and aided Bright and Cobden in behalf of the 
North in the American Civil War, and was the author of the Education Act 
of 1870, virtually providing for universal elementary education in England. 

339 Elihu Burritt. See ante for a sketch. 

340 Justin Perkins (1805-69). In another letter of the same date Tappan 
says that a large edition of Perkins’s discourse was published. Perkins was a 
missionary in Persia. 
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Commissioners for Foreign Missions.’ His rebukes will be felt in 
the right places. 

‘*Mr Goodell’s Prize Essay,**1 written at the request of a church 
of converted heathen, is a timely & able production. 

‘* Judge Jay’s ‘Examination of the Mosaic Laws of Servitude’ **? 
is the best treatise that has ever been published in this country on 
the subject. Will you put them into the hands of some of your 
able men & get a Review of it in'some of your quarterlies? 

‘*Drayton’s Memoir *** will interest you. 

‘‘T send you a splendid copy of Senator Sumner’s admirable 
Speech in Congress, entitled ‘The Landmark of Freedom.’ *** Also 
a few copies of Mr Goodell’s new paper entitled ‘American Jubi- 
lee.’ ** You will find that instead of considering that the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S. is pro-slavery he takes higher ground & contends 
that the execrable system is both unconstitutional & illegal. 

‘*‘T have just had the pleasure of conversing with Mess™ Forster 
and Candler whose visit to this country has done much good. 

“‘T send you a catalogue of our anti slavery publications. If 
there are any you want for the Society’s Library please inform me. 

‘‘The recent elections have shown the administration that. the 
People are indignant at the prospect of establishing Slavery in 
Nebraska. ‘*Your’s truly 

**L. TAPPAN. 


*‘L.A. Chamerovzow, Esq. 
**London.’’ 
‘BROOKLYN, NEAR 
‘“New York, 20th April 1854. 
‘*My dear Sir, 
‘‘Being four miles from Mr. Murray’s I was not 
able, during the storm, to call on you the day or evening before 


841 For Goodell’s (1792-1878) career, see ‘‘ Memorial of William Goodell’’ 
(1879). 

842 Jay, William, An Examination of the Mosaic Laws of Servitude—‘‘ The 
Statutes of the Lord are right’’—Psalm xix. 8 (New York, 1854). 

343 Drayton, Daniel, Personal Memoir of, for four years and four months a 
Prisoner (for Charity’s sake) in Washington Jail; including a Narrative of the 
Voyage and Capture of the Schooner Pearl (Boston, 1855), 

844 Sumner, Charles, ‘‘ The landmark of freedom’’; Speech of, against the 
repeal of the Missouri prohibition of slavery north of 36° 30’, February 2, 1854. 

345 The American Jubilee anticipated the creed of the New York City 
Abolition Society that slavery was ‘‘inconsistent with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and contrary to the Constitution of the United States.’’ B. & F. 
A-S. Reporter, June 1, 1855, p. 123. 
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you left in the Atlantic. I went to the ship, however, the next 
morning & deeply regretted not being able to get near to you & to 
give the parting hand to yourself & your esteemed associates. I 
handed a brief note to a passenger, with a book & letter for our 
friend Jos. Sturge which I hope were given to you. 

‘The weather has been so tempestuous since your departure 
that I am apprehensive you have had an uncomfortable time. I 
trust however that under the care of a kind Providence you will 
have arrived home in safety. 

‘‘T thank you for the documents you sent me from Burlington. 
Should you, or either of your associates print anything further I 
shall be pleased to receive a copy. Or should any Memoir of our 
deceased friend & brother William Forster be published I hope to 
have a copy sent to me. 

‘It is my earnest hope that the visit of the deputation to this 
country will be attended with happy results. 

‘With respects to your family I remain, my dear Sir, Very 
truly your’s 

‘‘Lewis Tappan. 
‘* Josiah Forster, Esq 
‘*England’’ 


‘* BROOKLYN, 
‘‘NEAR NEw YORK, 
**Oct 29/54.54 
‘‘L.A.CHAMEROVzOW, Esq. 
See. of the B. & F. Anti S.Soe. 
“Dear Sir, 

‘*A day or two since I received your note of the 10th in 
which you ask for a variety of information, relating to the position 
& prospects of the Anti-Slavery cause in this country, and express- 
ing a wish that an answer should be returned by the first steamer 
for November. The information you request can not be furnished 
with accuracy in so short a time. It would take a month’s hard 
labor to collect & arrange it, and to work out the reflections that 
should accompany it. As I expect to go into a neighboring State 
to attend to some important business, on the morrow, and to be 


846 Between this date and the preceding, the only letter found was a short 
one, May Ist, introducing the Reverend James B. Walker of Ohio, ‘‘a true- 
hearted abolitionist and a gentleman greatly esteemed,’’ who ‘‘visits England 
for literary & other purposes. ’’ 
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much engrossed with it for some weeks to come I am necessitated 
to write you at once & give you such information as lies in my mind. 

‘‘Your first inquiry is, How British abolitionists can promote 
the Anti-Slavery cause in the United States. I answer 1. By pro- 
moting the disuse of American cotton. 2. By able essays on the 
impolicy, wickedness, and unprofitableness of Slavery. 3. By non- 
fellow-shipping slave holders. 4. By discriminating between the 
active and lukewarm friends of freedom when they visit England. 
5. By correspondence. 6. By aiding self-emancipated slaves who 
seek refuge in Canada. 7. By aiding the emancipated in the Brit- 
ish West Indies. 8. By affording pecuniary assistance to unexcep- 
tionable Anti-Slavery efforts in this country & in other countries. 
9. By influencing your Government and the governments of other 
countries to do all they can for universal emancipation. 10. By 
influencing the British people to cherish and diffuse civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and to be an example to this and every nation worthy 
of imitation, and 11. By prayer to Almighty God that Freedom, 
physical and mental, may prevail throughout the world.*** 

‘You next inquire about the various religious denominations 
and associations, slaveholding or pro-slavery which refuse to take 


347 A large order this. Its all-embracing and widely diffuse character 
would seem to lay Tappan open to the charge that he, the A. & F. A-S. Society 
and the B. & F. A-S. Society made against the Garrisonians of uniting with 
the one great cause of anti-slavery, alien issues. It also exemplifies the patron- 
izing and almost dictatorial attitude that he, in his letters, so often assumed 
towards those, who, across the Atlantic, were working in a far bigger, broader 
way than he, with his complicated domestic situation, was able to do; but no 
offence seems ever to have been taken at the superiority and self-righteousness 
of his tone and the acceptance of his suggestions was generous in the extreme. 
Some of the responses are indicated in our Introduction, one other may, with 
advantage, be given here. It is taken from the article on ‘‘ American Slavery,’’ 
already referred to, which appeared in the Westminster Review, January, 1853, 
and which was considered so admirable that, at Mr. W. E. Forster’s own re- 
quest, steps were taken by the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee to re-publish it 
in pamphlet form along with his British Philanthropy and Jamaica Distress 
(Minute Books, III, minutes 803, 873). 


‘¢, . . Is the only practical sympathy we can give sympathy with the 
cotton-planters, in fear for our cotton-mills? Alas, There is but little that 
we can do. We can think the truth, and speak it; we can say that Slavery 
is a sin and an evil. . . . But all this is but mere words or thoughts; as to 
deeds, America must do them herself—one nation cannot do the work of 
another’’ (pp. 165-166). Continuing and with the prospect of an Anglo- 
American alliance in mind, the author said, 

‘Let that fight once be finished, let but America herself be free,—- 
then, and not till then, England and America together will shield the op- 
pressed against the despots of the world’’ (p. 167). 
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action against slavery &c,. All these denominations and associa- 
tions in the Slave States refuse to take any action against the system 
or the practice of slaveholding. There are associations belonging 
equally to the Free and Slave States that by the mutual consent of 
their members ignore the claims of the slave. I instance the Epis- 
copal church & the Presbyterian church. In the Annual Report 
of the Amer. & For. Anti-Slavery Society for 1853 you will find all 
the information that I can now furnish, except that the N.S. Pres- 
byterians have, since that date, refused to entertain the question of 
slavery & a relaxation has taken place in one or two portions of the 
Episcopal church on the subject of Caste. I have not time to pre- 
pare a tabular statement, as you request. 

**3. You ask for information respecting national religious insti- 
tutions, such as Bible Societies &¢c. that refuse to take action against 
slavery or expurgate anti-Slavery sentiments from their publica- 
tions. 

‘‘The Amer. Bible Society once sent an agent to Exeter Hall to 
announce that every family in the United States had been or soon 
would be furnished with a copy of the Holy Scriptures, when it had 
not taken any step towards supplying the slave population with the 
Bible. Soon after the Amer. Anti Slav. Soe. (before the division 
of the anti-slavery body) proffered to the Bible Soc. $5000 to aid 
in supplying the slaves with the sacred volume, every five slaves to 
be considered a family. But, although seven denominations were 
represented in the Committee that made the proposition it was 
churlishly rejected. Since then the Bible Society has invited con- 
tributions for the Slaves, as if it had a fund for that special object, 
and though funds were contributed to such supposed fund, all the 
money received has been put into the general fund, and no special 
effort has been made to supply the slaves with Bibles. In the usual 
meaning of the term it is therefore a pro-slavery institution, man- 
aged by men who take no interest in the anti-Slavery movement. 
On application the Society does make grants of Bibles to the fugi- 
tives in Canada, and to the destitute everywhere, yet it does not use 
exertions to circulate the Bible among the slave population. The 
plea has been that the slaves can not read, & that the laws in Slave 
States forbid them to learn to read. And yet the Christian anti- 
Slavery missionary Society, the ‘American Missionary Association,’ 
of which I have the honor to be Treasurer, does supply slaves with 
Bibles in Slave States thro’ the agency of its colporteurs and mis- 
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sionaries. These facts are known, or should be (for they have 
again and again been published to the world) to the officers of the 
British & Foreign Bible Society, and yet that venerable institution 
has never to my knowledge, lifted up its voice in remonstrance 
against the cruel neglect of three millions of my countrymen in 
chains who have been shut out from the possession of the sacred 
volume. 

‘The ‘American Tract Society’ wielding an annual income of 
nearly a hundred thousand pounds sterling, and scattering its 
publications over the whole country, has never published a syllable 
on the sinfulness of American Slavery. Nay, it has systematically 
and perseveringly expurgated every American or English Work it 
has published of every denunciation of Slavery, while it has not 
failed to publish tracts against dancing, intemperance, lewdness, 
desecration of the Lord’s day, theatrical entertainments, ete,. 

‘‘The ‘American Sunday School Union,’ another large & influ- 
ential national institution, which scatters publications for the young 
in the form of Sunday School books over the country has intended 
scrupulously to refrain from touching the subject of Slavery, and 
has, at the dictation of its patrons in Slave States, suppressed one 
of its most popular works containing a mild definition of Slavery 
and alluded to one of its abuses which had accidentally found a 
place among its standard works.*** 

‘These Societies are patronized by ministers and Churches of 
every evangelical denomination, North and South, & but few, except 
technical abolitionists, protest against the practices alluded to. 

‘‘4, You want information respecting the effects of the Nebraska 
and Kansas Bill & a sketch of the proceedings in Congress in rela- 
tion to it. These proceedings have been widely published. The 
effect has been that a revival of the anti-slavery spirit has taken 
place—the members who voted for the iniquitous measure have 
generally been defeated when candidates for re-election—and tens 
of thousands of citizens from the free States are emigrating to the 
New Territories, determined to plant the standard of freedom there 
and defend it at all hazards. Most signally has the Almighty 
caused the wrath of man to praise Him in this matter. 

**5. You request a statement of the real obstacles which slave 


848 Tappan, Lewis, ‘‘ Letters respecting a book’’ ‘‘dropped from the 
catalogue’’ of the American Sunday School Union in compliance with the dicta- 
tion of the slave power (New York, 1848). 
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holders & the apologists of the system say exist to complete and 
immediate emancipation. 

**Tt is said that the negro is an inferior being, incapable of self- 
government; that his ignorance disqualifies him for exercising the 
duties of a freeman; that emancipation would fill the nation with 
colored paupers, endanger the lives of the white population on 
whom the Slaves would wreak their vengeance; that Slave labor is 
indespensable to the cultivation of the low ground in the Southern 
States; that God has ordained the perpetual servitude of the Afri- 
can race; that slavery is the corner stone of a republican edifice; 
that slavery has brought thousands & millions under the influence 
of the gospel who would otherwise have been lost; & that emancipa- 
tion has signally failed in the West Indies. 

**6. In all the Slave States restrictions exist upon free people of 
color, and every Slave State except Kentucky & Missouri prohibits 
emancipation in the State. 

‘‘7, Every Slave State prohibits the teaching of slaves to read. 
I send you a copy of the ‘American Slave Code’ that you may see 
all the laws on this and other subjects referring to slaves. 

**8. The internal slave trade is carried on constantly between 
the old & the new States, and thousands and tens of thousands are 
annually sold to the ‘far South.’ 

‘*9. The free colored people are subject to many disabilities in 
the slave States, & laws are passed from time to time to induce their 
emigration. In the free States a kinder feeling prevails generally 
than in previous years. Still they are not allowed the same priv- 
ileges as are the white population; and a cruel prejudice still pre- 
vails founded upon condition and color, making a distinction as 
universal & onerous as exists in England between masters and 
liveried servants, and subjecting the free people of color to far 
greater inconveniences. 

‘*10. You ask what are, so far as can be ascertained, the avowed 


projects of the Slave-power? They avow their intention to pre- 


serve an equality of political power in the government of the 
country by the admission of slave States equal to the number of 
new free States; they aim to procure a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. that the Constitution allows slaves to be taken 
into all the States of the Union the same as other ‘property’; they 
advocate the repeal of laws forbidding the African Slave trade; 
they intend to annex Cuba, the Sandwich Islands, Central America 
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& Mexico, and by treaties more favorable to England than to the 
U.S. prevent the annexation of Canada. The recent elections dem- 
onstrate that the people of the free States are aroused in opposition 
to the new doctrines avowed by Slaveholders, and strong hopes are 
cherished by the friends of freedom that the slave power is check- 
mated. 

“11. You next inquire what measures the anti-slavery body 
contemplate taking to defeat the projects of the slaveholders. The 
number of abolitionists in this country, that is those who advocate 
immediate emancipation, is comparatively small. In the Congress 
there are eight or ten perhaps who are called abolitionists, but most 
of them go no farther than to contend that slavery should be 
divorced from the general government. They & most of the anti- 
Slavery people of the country concede that, under the Constitution, 
the States have the exclusive right to manage slavery according to 
their own policy. But, by the anti-Slavery body, I suppose you 
may mean those who are enrolled in the Amer. Anti-S.Soc. or the 
A. & For. Anti-S. Soe. These bodies, as you know, differ materially 
in principle and action. The former contends that slavery is al- 
lowed by the Constitution & they advocate a dissolution of the 
Union. Thus many think they are playing into the hands of the 
slaveholders, who contend for the same thing, only the latter argue 
that the institution of slavery ought to be protected by the people 
of the U.S. while the former justly scout that notion. The Amer. 
Anti-S. Soe. are, of course, doing nothing directly to defeat the 
projects of the slaveholders. The Amer. & For. Anti-S.Soe. have, 
from the beginning of their existence, used moral & political efforts 
to withstand the Slave power & bring about emancipation, believing 
that the Constitution is an anti-Slavery instrument. 

‘‘Within a few years a new political party has arisen called the 
Free Soil party. They contend for a deliverance of the general 
Government from all support of slavery, for excluding it from the 
Territories of the U.S., for the prohibition of new Slave States, &c,. 
This party has recently taken the name of the Republican party 
with a view to add to their large numbers from the Democratic & 
Whig parties who have got tired of their parties & who are desirous 
of enlisting under the banner of Freedom. This party is now 
rapidly increasing & hope to have a majority in the next House of 
Representatives, or at least weight sufficient to control a majority. 

‘‘The ‘anti-slavery body’ then may be considered as including 
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at the present time all the friends of freedom, all who aim to pre- 
vent the extension of Slavery, to divorce it from the general 
Government, and by moral & political means to cireumscribe & 
annihilate slavery in this country, so far as it can be done under 
the Constitution. 

**12. In Alabama & perhaps one or more other slave States in- 
timations have been thrown out that some relaxation of the slave 
code might be advantageously made, but I have not heard of any 
legislative measure to that effect. No doubt the suggestion was 
prompted by the pressure of public opinion in the free States. 
There is not, I think, evidence that any sincere intention exists to 
ameliorate the condition of the slave, in any of the Slave States. 

‘£13. You ask what are the real and peculiar difficulties which 
abolitionists consider to stand in the way of emancipation? The 
greatest difficulty undoubtedly is, next to the hardness of heart 
engendered by slavery, that slaveholders find a ready market in 
England for their cotton. The next is the two great political 
parties of the country, by forming, in turn, an alliance with the 
slave power obtain the control of the government with the offices 
in the gift of the administration & the disbursement of the revenue 
of the country. Another difficulty is the prevailing opinion that a 
compromise was made by the framers of the Constitution by which 
Slavery was to be forever under the control of the states where it 
exists, & that the Gov. of the U.S. is obligated to return fugitive 
Slaves to their masters. Another difficulty has existed in a ma- 
jority of the ministers of the gospel and members of churches 
claiming that slavery is not sinful per se, that slavery existed among 
the Jewish people & is not forbidden by the Gospel. The Fugitive 
Slave Bill & the Nebraska & Kansas Bill have opened the eyes of the 
clergy and the laity in the free States, on these subjects, & a vast 
change has taken place in public sentiment. 

‘You express a wish to know what the Amer. & For. Anti- 
Slavery Society is doing. I frankly reply, very little. Its mission 
is about ended. The whole northern country is now awakening to 
the evils, encroachments and desperation of slavery and a continu- 
ance of the old societies for the promulgation of anti-Slavery senti- 
ments or for anti-Slavery measures seems needless. Conventions 
will be held from time to time and associations formed for special 
purposes. The anti-Slavery cause will move on. Politicians will 
urge it on in their way; religious men will prosecute (sic) it in their 
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associations and those who were early in the field may aid the vari- 
ous plans on foot according to their ability and pleasure. 

‘‘Those who have conducted the affairs of the Amer. & For. 
Anti-Slavery Society feel that they have acted on the principles of 
the first association, formed twenty years since, and of which they 
claim to be the legitimate successors; that they have diffused far 
and wide a vast amount of anti-slavery intelligence ; that they have 
contributed essentially to the prevalence of the anti-slavery senti- 
ment now extensively prevailing in the free States; that the Na- 
tional Era was established by them, out of which proceeded Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and other influences greatly exceeding in magnitude 
the effect of all other anti-slavery papers in the country; that 
several standard anti-slavery works have been published under 
their auspices; that the American Missionary Association with its 
200 missionaries and teachers all inculeating Christian anti-slavery 
sentiments has been founded by them & exists with increasing pros- 
pects of usefulness; and that the anti-slavery enterprise as con- 
ducted by them has been commended to the religious feelings of 
the people throughout the country. 

‘*T notice the remarks you have made respecting the lack of 
‘vital energy’ in our Society. We do not incline to boast of what 
we have done. There is such a thing as making an ostentatious 
display and yet accomplishing very little good. Under the cireum- 
stances of the country, the division of abolitionists, and the state 
of religious and political parties we have done what was deemed 
wisest & best, with the means at our disposal. I suppose that no 
abolitionist in the United States has done more, if so much, than 
Judge Jay, one of the Vice Presidents of our Society & a member of 
the Ex.Com. Large quantities of anti-slavery publications have 
been circulated from our Depository, and the correspondence has 
been extensive, in addition to what has been previously related of 
the doings of the Society & the principal members of the Ex.Com. 
If others have done more we are glad of it. We have not laboured 
for applause, but to do good, & therefore do not wish to institute a 
comparison between what has been essayed or accomplished by 
others & ourselves. 

‘*T am not disposed to enter into a discussion, suggested by your 
remarks respecting the Amer. Anti-S.Soc. Those who have read 
their papers for ten years past and heard their lecturers or read the 
reports of their lectures & addresses, both in England & in this 
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country, should be able to form a pretty accurate judgment of their 
merits & how far they have advanced the cause of freedom in this 
land. For one, believing that no real or permanent good can be 
achieved for the anti-Slavery cause where its advocates do not 
found their principles upon the Bible I have believed and do be- 
lieve that much of what has passed for anti-slavery discussion in 
this country instead of advancing the cause has retarded it—greatly 
retarded it. 

**You say ‘I am aware that there arose some years ago a fierce 
& a bitter feud between them (the old organisation) and yourselves.’ 
And you think ‘that there would be found no difficulty—were the 
attempt resolutely made—to unite all abolitionists in your country 
(the U.S.) to cooperate on a common basis &e,.’ Our Society was 
formed because some leading men in the old Society foisted upon it 
views & measures not originally contemplated by its founders & 
departed from some of those adopted by these who established the 
Society while they took unusual & extraordinary measures to obtain 
a majority of votes to carry the objects they had in view. The new 
Society as has already been intimated, determined to carry out the 
views of the original founders of the Amer. Anti-Slavery ‘Society, & 
they have done so, with calmness, good-temper & without any bitter- 
ness towards those from whom they felt bound to separate. The 
‘bitter feud,’ so far as it has existed, has been altogether on the 
other side. You are greatly mistaken in supposing that all the 
professed abolitionists of this country could unite on ‘a common 
basis.’ The principles & modus operandi of the two divisions are 
diametrically opposed to each other. Still, I think the papers con- 
ducted by those belonging to the old organisation have been, of late, 
less bitter than formerly towards our Society. 

‘Tf the anti-slavery body had been true to the original princi- 
ples of their association, and kept united, their influence would have 
been far more powerful than it has been. The separation, after the 
course pursued by the present leaders of the old organisation, was 
unavoidable unless the cause had been surrendered to those who 
had other objects in view & whose course alienated from them the 
evangelical Christians of the country. A tremendous responsi- 
bility has thus been taken by those who caused the division. Divine 
Providence will, I doubt not, raise up another band of abolitionists 
to carry the great work to a consummation. The seed has been 
sown though it has been amidst storms and dissentions. It has 
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sprung up & will yet yield an abundant harvest when perhaps the 
original sowers are passed away and forgotten. 

‘“You may be assured that no slight differences divided the Anti- 
Slavery body here, as you seem to suppose. But I must close. 
Your letter seemed to call for an expression of my views on the 
various topicks alluded to in it, & they have been expressed with 
frankness but without any unkind feeling toward any laborer for 
the slave. I wish you abundant success in all that you wisely do 
for the downfall of slavery & shall continue to labor in this cause 
(?) to my strength and ability. 

‘‘Paithfully yours, 
‘*LEWIS TAPPAN. 


“PS. I send you thro’ the agency of John Wiley, Bookseller, a 
copy of Goodell’s **° ‘Slavery & Anti-Slavery’ & a copy of 
the ‘American Slave Code’ with one of the catalogues of 
books in the Depository.”’ 


*“New York, Nov. 24/54. 

*‘L.A. CHAMEROVZOW, Esq 

‘*Dear Sir, 

**T send you a letter *° for the editor 
of the Nonconformist. Please read it. I am anxious to have it 
published in that paper—in the Banner—London Patriot—and Re- 
porter. Can you bring this about? 

‘‘T had thought of sending it direct to Mr Miall, with whom I 
have been acquainted, but have thot it best to send it to you to seal 
& send to him if you think that the best mode, or to hand it to him 
personally. The subject is very important as it relates to the Anti 


349 Goodell, William, Slavery and Anti-Slavery: A History of the Great 
Struggle in Both Hemispheres (1852); The American Slave Code (1853). 

350 This Tappan letter of date, November 23, 1854, appeared in the B. & 
F. A-S. Reporter, January 1, 1855, pp. 15-18. Tappan here dealt with the 
reputed character of the A. B. C. F. M., giving full details on its connection 
with the Choctaw Mission in Indian Territory, and ventures the opinion that 
‘when the British read this letter of his, 


‘*They will say ... that the Abolitionists of America have not only 
to contend with the slave power, with a proslavery government, with eccle- 
siastical bodies and national Societies in complicity with Slavery, but with 
a large body of ministers, editors, and church members, in the free States, 
who style themselves anti-slavery people, and yet afford aid and counte- 
nance to the iniquitous system, by their apologies, mystifications, glosses, 
and misstatements. ’’ 
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Slavery cause in this country, & it is important that British Chris- 
tians should not be misled by the attack of the 25th Oct. in the 
Nonconformist.*** 
‘Use your best skill & judgment in the matter & advise me. 
‘‘Yours Truly, 
‘‘LEwis TaPPAN”’ 


‘*Boston, February 22%. 1855. 
**L.A. CHAMEROVzOw, Esq. 
‘My dear Sir, 

‘Your letter of January 26th was 
duly received but not before I left New York for this vicinity where 
I have been some weeks on a visit to a sick relative. 

**T have sent you a copy of the Annual Report of the A.B.C.F.M. 
for 1848,*°? agreeably to your request. I hope it will reach you 
through the Post safely. That letter ** of Mr Treat, made so 
famous by circumstances since it was written, will puzzle you to 
understand it. When it first appeared it was hailed with much 
gratification by the anti-slavery body of the U.S. because it was 
almost the first move in a right anti-slavery direction the Board 
had ever made, and because it contained so many admirable things. 
You will find that while it speaks decidedly against the system of 
slavery it tolerates slave holding. If a slaveholder is a reputable 


851 This attack in the shape of a letter was largely compiled from extracts 
from the Independent and against Tappan’s counter accusations, that paper 
defended itself, asseverating that it (The Independent) had done more than 
any other paper against slavery for the last five years: 


‘*We are quite content to risk the reputation of The Independent 
against the sign-manual of Mr. Lewis Tappan. We would not convey the 
least intimation against the respectability of the name or to the reproach 
of the gentleman who wears it. He has done good service in many ways 
to the cause of freedom. We trust that he will live to rejoice in the tri- 
umphs of a cause to which he has given so freely of his money, his time, 
and his labors. We are only sorry that a sincere but misdirected zeal 
should lend his name to the unworthy office of misrepresenting his Chris- 
tian brethren, even though this should lead to a fusion with Mr. Parker 
Pillsbury. ... Mr. Tappan ought by this time to know that intelligent 
Christians in England are beginning to regard the claims of the two rival 
cliques of Abolitionists in this country to a monopoly of the Christian 
Anti-slavery sentiment of the land, as about upon a par with the claims of 
Adventists and Latter-Day Saints to all the faith and piety of the times’’ 
(The Independent, March 8, 1855, p. 76). 


852 For a discussion of the American churches and slavery, see the Annual 
Report of the A. & F. A-S. Society for 1853, referred to above. 
353 The A. B. C. F. M. was under fire from anti-slavery leaders for many 


years. 
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member of a Church & not scandalously eruel he may be fellow- 
shipped &c. This is the earnest sentiment at the present time of a 
majority of the Churches of nearly all the religious denominations 
in the country. 

‘*T have not seen a very full account of the proceedings of the 
Anti-Slavery Conference,*** but hope soon to see the copies you 
speak of. It will give me pleasure to circulate them. The Inde- 
pendent of New York, last week, had a scorching notice ** of Mr. 
Pillsbury’s and Mr Vincent’s remarks about the A.B.C.F.M. 
Whether any injustice is done to those gentlemen or not I cannot 
tell until I see a copy of the proceedings. That Mr. P. should be 
extravagant and intemperate in his statements does not surprise 
me; but I had hoped Mr Vincent would keep himself free from 
improper remarks. I greatly fear that he too has made assertions 
respecting the Board that can not be justified, either in spirit or 
truthfulness. 

‘*T have not seen the Advocate. Will you have it sent to me if 
you think it will be advantageous to the cause for me to read it 
regularly? At least, please send a number now & then if anything 
appears of peculiar interest. I have not seen the copy of the Em- 
pire *° to which you allude, but presume it is at my office in New 
York. 


354 B. & F. A-S. Reporter, Jan. 1, 1855, p. 12 ff. 
355 The ‘‘scorching notice’’ was as follows: 


‘Tt is not always easy to draw the line exactly between knavery and 
insanity; nor is it always necessary. When Mr. Parker Pillsbury affirms 
that the American Board of Foreign Missions ‘is a slave-holding body; 
that its treasury is constantly replenished by the price of the bodies and 
souls of men; sold like beasts in the market; that its missions to Africa 
are sustained by the money raised from the sale of Africa’s daughters, 
sold in the American shambles to grace the seraglios of southern de- 
bauchees’ . . . that the religious bodies in America have ‘furnished the 
means of sending delegates to the churches in Great Britain by the sale 
of babes in the market’—we have no occasion to judge whether he speaks 
under the hallucination of frenzy or with a full consciousness that he is 
lying’’ (The Independent, February 15, 1855, p. 52). 


356 The first number of The Empire, a weekly with which Tallis’s London 
Weekly Paper had been incorporated, came out on Guy Fawkes’ Day, 1853. 
Its expectation was to stress empire news and regular colonial correspondents 
were to be appointed. It came to be usual for most of the American news to 
be copied direct from American papers. Its attitude towards slavery was re- 
vealed in one of its very early editorials. It was an editorial on President 
Pierce’s message, December 5, 1853 (Richardson, VI, 2740 ff.). 


‘«But, notwithstanding the polite silence of the President, that dark 
and deadly stain (slavery) on the American escutcheon is present to the 
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‘*You say, ‘Mr. Pillsbury stated at the Conference that 19,000 
slaves’ (I have copied your figures exactly, but do not understand 
whether they mean 19000 or 9000, but am inclined to suppose you 
meant 19000.) ‘were introduced from Africa every year’ into the 
U.S. This is a very extraordinary statement! So far as I know 
none are introduced, nor have been for many years. The state- 
ment seems to carry its own refutation on the face of it. Our 
manufacturing establishments would hardly be willing to see for- 
eign goods smuggled into the country. Neither would slaveholders, 
who sell their slaves for $800 to $1200 each be willing to have their 
neighbors smuggle them into the country. But, to make the matter 
more sure I addressed a note to Judge Jay, than whom no man in 
the whole country is more attentive to facts & rumors in regard to 
Slavery, to ascertain what he knew on the subject. In his reply 
he says: ‘I have seen nothing & heard nothing that leads me to be- 
lieve that within the last twenty years one single slave has been 
landed in the United States from Africa. Before the annexation 
of Texas I did hear that a large number of slaves had been imported 
into that State from Cuba, but I have no means of knowing how far 
the report was true.’ 

‘**T find an increased anti-slavery sentiment in this, my native 
State, that is remarkable and cheering. As evidence of it Mr. 
Loring,** the magistrate who sent the alleged fugitive Burns *** 
from this city into slavery, under the Bill of 1850, has been rejected 
as a Lecturer in the Law School of Harvard University, and there 
is a prospect that he will soon be removed from the office of Judge 
of Probate by the Governor & Council on application of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, now in Session. 

‘*T am in correspondence with Mr Treat *® respecting his letters 
to Mr Young,*® extracts from which were published in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter last received. He alleged that ‘most untrue’ 


eyes and mind of every civilized community, and sooner or later it will 
have to be effaced. .. . This wound will rankle in the body politic till a 
day of retribution arrives, and it is not at all improbable that the ‘ma- 
jestic union’ may be torn at no distant period into two conflicting empires 
by the influence of this fatal controversy. ... We must blush, as Eng- 
lishmen, for the land of our descendants, who allow of such a frightful 
domestic institution, and perpetuate so indelible a disgrace’’ (The Empire, 
December 24, 1853, p. 8). 


357 Edward Greely Loring. 

358 Anthony Burns. 

359 S. B. Treat, Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
360 Rey. C. G. Young. 
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charges had been made against the A.B.C.F.M. in the organ of the 
American Missionary Association. He now says he did not intend 
to say that anything had been designedly said that was untrue, &c. 
‘‘Truly yours 
‘*Lewis TAPPAN.’’ 


‘*T wish you to publish this letter in the Reporter. 


‘*New York, March 20 ***/55. 2 

‘‘L.A. CHAMEROVZOW, Esq. mae 

‘My dear Sir, 

‘‘Yesterday I rec’ Mr Bolton’s note 
written on your behalf. On the 22¢ Feb. I wrote to you in reply 
to yours of Jan 26th, in which I gave Judge Jay’s remark about Mr 
Pillsbury’s extraordinary statement respecting the importation of 
slaves into the U. States & my own views of the same subject. 

‘*T respectfully called upon him again for a specification of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to furnish 
evidence that ‘most untrue’ charges had been made in the ‘ Ameri- 
can Missionary’ against the Board, as he alleged in his letter to Rev. 
C.G. Young, extracts from which were published in the Reporter of 
January lst 1855; but he declined pointing out such alleged 
charges, saying: ‘I did not aver that ‘‘the official paper’’ of that 
Society had designedly made any ‘‘untrue statement.’’ I merely 
affirmed that it had made ‘‘charges’’ which were ‘‘very severe,’’ 
and which were also ‘‘most untrue,’’ adding-that we had ‘‘let them 
pass,’’ because we disliked ‘‘controversy’’ with a ‘‘missionary 
body.’’ Such being the case, I can not feel that I am under any 
obligation to point out the statements in the American Missionary 
which we regard as untrue.’ 

‘*T respectfully called upon him again for a specification of the 
charges which he had asserted were ‘most untrue,’ and he replied: 

‘* “Were I to accede to your wishes, a protracted correspondence 
would be very likely to ensue; for this I have neither time nor taste. 
I respectfully decline, therefore, a compliance with your request.’ 

‘‘The public will judge how far it is correct for the Secretary to 
make such an assertion respecting a sister missionary Society, and 
then decline furnishing proofs of the correctness of the allegation. 
The truth is, ‘very severe’ remarks have been made in the American 

861 The B. & F. A-S. Reporter, April 30, 1855, pp. 108-111, published a 


part of this letter in connection with a lengthy article on the subject of 8. B. 
Treat and the American Board. 
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Missionary respecting the conduct of the Board in its Indian mis- 
sions &c., but nothing that was ‘untrue.’ 

“‘The Independent, of the 15th had a calumnious article,** re- 
specting my letter to the Nonconformist, published in the Reporter 
of the Ist January, and attempted to shew that there was a con- 
spiracy (or in the classical language of the editor, a ‘usion) be- 
tween the American Anti-Slavery Society (Mr. Garrison’s) the 
American & Foreign Anti Society, Rev. J. Vincent, Mr. Pillsbury 
and myself to denounce the American Board. The unfairness of 
this is apparent. There is no ‘fusion’ between the two Societies, 
and neither Mr. Vincent’s nor Mr. Pillsbury’s remarks & statements 
in England respecting the American Board, so far as they were 
violent, uncharitable or incorrect have met with any approval on 
the part of the committee or members of either the A.&.F. Anti 
Slavery Society, the American Missionary Association or myself. 
The Independent joined the names of the Societies and individuals 
together, in its unjust phillipic, to throw odium upon the A & F. 
Anti Slavery Society and myself. It is welcome to all the reputa- 
tion it may gain by this procedure. 

**You will see in the Independent of the 15th and 22° instant, 
paragraphs, relating to the article referred to, published at my 
request. Taken together they carry their own meaning. While, 
on many accounts, I approve the course taken by this able and in- 
fluential paper on the Anti Slavery subject, and on other subjects, 
yet I am constrained to believe that with regard to its upholding 
the American Board, in its complicity with Slavery at its Indian 
missions, it has done great injury to the Anti Slavery cause, acted 
very inconsistently with its professions, and deserves the rebuke of 
all true-hearted abolitionists, both in this country and in England. 

‘*Respectfully & truly your’s, 
‘*LEwWIs TAPPAN. 
‘*New York, March 20, 1855. 
‘<9 Please send me No.12 of the B & F. Anti Slavery Report.’’ 


**BrooKLtyn, N.Y. April 3¢ 1855. 
‘*L.A. CHAMEROVzZOW, Esq 
‘*My dear Sir, 
‘*Yours of the 9th March was duly rec’. I 
send you by this mail the 49th Report of the A.B.C.F.M. which 


862 The article appeared on March 8th, 1855, p. 76, and is quoted p. 537, 


note 349. 
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contains the proceedings at the last annual meeting. In the hasty 
examination I have been able to make I do not find the article you 
have written for, but the official proceedings will be interesting & 
valuable to keep. I shall write to Boston to know if there has been 
published any other pamphlet & if so will soon send it to you. I 
will also send you the copy of the Independent that contained the 
proceedings at Hartford. 

‘*A distinguished minister at the West is reviewing Mr. Treat’s 
letter of 1848 in the Congregational Herald printed at Chicago. 
It will be a thorough review & shew the connection the American 
Board, for many years, has had with Slavery. I give you an ex- 
tract from one of the numbers. ‘The Antrim petition was pre- 
sented to the American Board some twelve years ago. It was 
signed by ministers from New Hampshire, disavowing abolitionism, 
and asking, in effect, that the Board would relieve its friends & 
silence its enemies by reviewing & if necessary reforming its rela- 
tions to Slavery in its Indian Missions. The results of the discus- 
sion occasioned by this and other petitions was the Brooklyn Report 
of 1845; adopted after a full discussion and never since rescinded, 
qualified or repealed, but often since referred to as containing the 
doctrines of the Board touching Slavery. This celebrated Brook- 
lyn Report (which was adopted) distensibly and in terms recom- 
mends the reception of slaveholders into church-relation, without 
specifying any distinction as to any particular kind or sort of slave- 
holding, & prescribing no condition but such as applies to non- 
slaveholders, such as evidence of ‘‘spiritual regeneration,’’ ete. Of 
course the Board’s Missionaries continued, as before, to receive all 
the slaveholders, being otherwise unobjectionable, who applied for 
membership in their churches. They do so still! (1855.)’ 

‘Judge Jay has assured me that he has no knowledge of slaves 
having been introduced into the Southern States from any foreign 
country. Some members of Congress may have made such a state- 
ment, but Judge Jay never quoted it with his sanction or belief of 
the statement. You can deny the statement made in England 
absolutely. 

‘‘Recently I revised the list of names to whom your Reporter is 
sent. I willsend youacopy soon. It has been the practice to send 
them immediately after being received; and as evidence of their 
being rec’. the editors (pro slavery & all) to whom some of them 
have been addressed have regularly sent me their papers in ex- 
change. 
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‘*Enclosed is a bill from the Tribune office for papers sent to 

your office. I paid the five dollars & charged it in a/c. 
‘‘Very truly your’s 
‘Lewis TAPPAN. 

‘“*T have seen Judge Jay since writing this letter. He says he has 
not written, spoken or published anything going to shew that slaves 
have been imported into the U.S. the past twenty years. He says 
there may be some allusion to the importation of slaves formerly in 
his ‘ View’ ** or ‘Inquiry.’ **—”’ 


‘‘BrooKuyn, N.Y. April 13/55. 
**L.A. CHAMEROVzZOW, Esq. 
“My dear Sir, 
‘*Referring you to my last letter of the 34. 
I would now inform you that no pamphlet or publication has issued 
from the office of the A.B.C.F.M. respecting the motion to elect Lord 
Shaftesbury & other gentlemen in your country corresponding 
members of the A.B.C.F.M. Dr. Cox, without consulting anyone it 
is believed made a characteristic speech & offered a resolution re- 
specting the election of those gentlemen. It was referred to a Com- 
mittee, but no report was made, and it is not probable that any will, 
as the duties of such committees expire at the adjournment. 

‘In my last I gave you an extract from a Review of Mr. Treat’s 
letter of 1848, by a Western Minister, in the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Herald. I now send you a pamphlet entitled, ‘Missionary 
Boards in relation to Slavery, Caste, & Polygamy from the Amert- 
can Missionary, Extra, May 1854’—with an article annexed taken 
from the Congregational Herald, sometime since, being a communi- 
eation from Rev. 8.G. Wright on ‘Missions and Caste.’ This 
pamphlet & the Reports of the Board for 1848 and 1854, which have 
been sent to you, will furnish all the information you have re- 
quested. 

‘‘Rev. James Vincent has sent me a copy of his pamphlet pub- 
lished in London entitled ‘American Slavery Defeated in its at- 
tempts &e.’ It contains a good deal of valuable information, and 
asserts principles that are undoubtedly correct; but I regret the 
spirit in which it appears to have been written, and several asser- 
tions which seem to me quite reprehensible. The conduct of the 


363 Jay, William, View of the Action of the Federal Government in Behalf 
of Slavery. 

864 Jay, William, Inquiry into the Character & Tendency of A. C. § A. 
Anti-S. Societies. 
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A.B.C.F.M. in regard to the slavery question, has been bad enough, 
but no good cause can be advanced when the advocate speaks the 
truth even in unrighteousness. As a sample of the expressions 
alluded to is the following on page 10. ‘The Amer. Board of Mis- 
sions has employed on those stations (the Indian) men to whom 
God never gave a commission to preach the Gospel, who ought 
never to be tolerated on earth, and who, in my opinion, never will 
be in heaven.’ I regret that such a man should have been sent out 
as an agent of the Amer. Reform Tract & Book Society, and I know 
that many other friends of that Society also regret it. The Society, 
if I am not greatly misinformed, do likewise. Some persons here 
have supposed that Mr Vincent was authorized to represent in 
England the ‘American Missionary Association,’ but he was not. 
Mr V. is scarcely known hereabouts. I am told he is an English- 
man. If so, all I need say, further, is, it is rare that a minister 
from your country gives just offence to anti slavery men here by 
the style of his remarks on subjects connected with American 
slavery. 

‘A new anti-slavery Society has been organized, called The 
Abolition Society of New York City and vicinity. Its object is to 
secure the immediate and unconditional abolition of American 
Slavery. Its leading sentiments are these: Slave holding is sinful, 
illegal, and unconstitutional; it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in all its departments, to suppress slave holding throughout 
the United States, &c.** The great majority of those who have 
professed anti slavery principles in this country have conceded that 
neither the people of the U.S. nor the Gen. Government had any 
right to meddle with slavery in the States. While they have united 
in asserting that all support of the iniquitous system on the part of 
the General Gov' was unconstitutional they have admitted that 
slaveholding in the States could only be reached by moral suasion. 
The party of which Mr. Garrison is the head have contended how- 
ever, that the Constitution of the U.S. is pro-slavery, and on this 
ground they have desired a dissolution of the Union. Meantime the 
slaveholding oligarchy have adopted the same principle, although 
they advocate a continuance of the Union except, in special cases, 
when by threatening a dissolution of the Union they can by fright- 

365 The constitution of the new society is in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, 
June 1, 1855, pp. 123-124. The name of the society was soon changed to the 


American Abolition Society. Its official publication was the Radical-Abolition- 
ist. 
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ening the North carry some favorite political measure to strengthen 
slavery. 

‘Those who formed the Amer. and For. Anti S. Society con- 
ceded that they could not constitutionally touch the slavery question 
in the States except by agreement and persuasion; but in the prog- 
ress of its history not a few began to believe that something more 
could be done, that slaveholding was not only sinful but illegal and 
unconstitutional, and within the power of the people of the U.S. 
through the national legislature and judiciary. Lysander Spooner 
of Massachusetts, a lawyer of great acuteness, has, for several 
years, been urging these views, and his publications ** have been 
gradually increasing in popularity. William Goodell, of this state, 
one of the ablest ethical writers in the country, has advocated them 
with much ability. You have doubtless seen his articles in the Na- 
tional Era.*** He edits The American Jubilee, a monthly paper 


366 John Quincy Adams presented a Lysander Spooner (1808-1887) me- 
morial to Congress as early as 1840. Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, X, 295, 
298, 300. Spooner was active in the fight for cheaper postage. His chief 
works on slavery were the ‘‘ Unconstitutionality of Slavery’’ (1845) and ‘‘A 
Defence of Fugitive Slaves’’ (1856). 

367 The letters of William Goodell on The Legal Tenure of Slavery began 
to appear in The National Era in 1853, continued irregularly throughout 1854, 
and ended with the thirty-ninth, November 8, 1855. In his last letter, the 
writer asserted that in the two years, 


‘the leading statesmen of the South, its prominent editors, and, 
finally, the great mass of southern slaveholders, have been in process of 
shifting their legal basis of slave tenure, from that of local, positive, 
municipal law (where their own courts and the Federal courts had always 
placed it,) to that of natural and common law, on the same footing with 
the tenure of property in domestic animals and inanimate objects. ... On 
no other basis can the new tactics concerning Territories be justified. On 
no other plea is it attempted to justify it. Slavery was to be pushed into 
the Territories, without positive local law, on the pretence of universal, 
natural, common law. And the legal basis of Slavery in the Territories 
had to be adjusted accordingly. On the same basis reposes the pending 
lawsuit of Virginia versus New York, to reverse Judge Paine’s decision 
liberating Mr. Lemmon’s slaves. On the same basis rests the decision of 
Judge Kane. The proposed Federal legalization of the African slave 
trade, and consequent protection of slaveholding in all the States, com- 
pletes the programme, and follows of course! The Nebraska bill, over- 
riding the Missouri restriction, determined all the rest! Who would have 
believed a prediction of all this, two years ago? But here we are! 

‘*The unavoidable issue now is—a Federal Government protecting 
Slavery in all the States, or a Federal Government prohibiting Slavery in 
all the States. If this be consolidation, there is no help for it. ... The 
slaveocrats have forced the alternative upon us. Let them abide by it, as 
they indeed must. If 350,000 slaveholders can outrage and overawe the 
country, with its twenty-four millions of inhabitants, the victory will be 
theirs. If not, they are to be defeated, and must yield the controversy. 

‘«The point reached by our discussion of ‘The Legal Tenure of Slav- 
ery,’ including its relation to the Constitution and the Federal Govern- 
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devoted to the advocacy of these doctrines. A majority of the 
Ex.Com. of the Amer. & For. Anti S. Society have adopted them, 
and will, I think become members of the new Society. If so, it is 
probable that the A and F. Soe. will henceforth have only a nominal 
existence. 

‘‘Some of our ablest lawyers who have never identified them- 
selves with the anti slavery cause acknowledge privately that they 
believe that slaveholding in the U.S. is both illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. It is thought that the number would be greatly increased 
were they thoroughly to examine the question, and were they suffi- 
ciently independent to avow their belief before the world. Other 
lawyers, of no mean ability, who call themselves anti slavery men 
& are thought to be thoroughly so, avow that were they judges and 
a slave should be brought before them on a writ of habeus corpus, 
they would set him free under the common law. Judges might do 
this, some of them say, but it is not the province of the Congress to 
do it. But if it be a righteous thing, and it can be done through the 
action of the judiciary, it seems to be incumbent on the Congress to 
effect it through the agency of the judiciary. The Constitution 
does not limit the number of judges; one can be appointed, if need 
be, in every city, every ward, every town, & every village in the 
country. Congress can pass a bill for the creation of judges and 
the President with the concurrence of the Senate can appoint them. 
But I will not pursue the subject. The press will be employed to 
give circulation to the views of the new Society, and however 
strange they may appear to those who have set [sic] down in de- 
spondeney, thinking there was no remedy for Slavery should the 
Slave-power be unyielding, they will, I predict, receive the attention 
of numerous readers & result in a marked change in public senti- 
ment. 

‘*T have thought it my duty to resign the office of Corresponding 
Secretary of the Amer & For Anti Slavery Society, and to accept 
office in the new Society, though, at my age, I do not anticipate that 
my health & strength will long continue so as to allow me to act 
very efficiently in the cause so dear to my heart. 

**Truly yours 
‘‘LEwIs TAPPAN. 
**P.S. I send you a copy of an excellent Tract just published by 
the Tract & Book Society & sent in large numbers to Kansas.”’ 


ment, is precisely the point needed by the necessities of the times. If any 
other theory of the Constitution be admitted, it affords us no adequate 
basis of political action against Slavery, now and henceforward.’’ 
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‘BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
“*T, A. CHAMEROVZOW, Esq ‘* April 18/55. 
**My dear Sir, 
**T send you by Dr Burchard ** 

**1. Phelps’s Letters to Prof. Stowe.**® This book is worth your 
perusal, as it will throw much light upon the controversy 
with the A.B.C.F.M. & its leading supporters in 1845. 

**2. A Tract *7° by Mr Goodloe, late of N.C. now of Washington 
City (a lawyer) respecting Slavery in Kansas. 

“*3. The April no of the ‘Jubilee,’ containing the Constitution 
&e of the new Anti S” Society. 

**4, A list *t of the persons to whom your Reporter has been 
sent from our office. 

**5. An article from yesterday’s daily Tribune respecting the 
Amer Tract Society. 

‘*Truly Your’s 
“*L. TAPPAN’’ 


‘* BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
“*T, A. CHAMEROVZOW, Esq **Oet 9/55. 
‘*My dear Sir, 
‘*T rec’ your note enclosing one for 
Mrs Legrand,*"* which I send to her. I have not seen her for sev- 
eral weeks & do not know how she is getting along. 

‘**T sent the $200 per Philip Bailey to W™ S. Peira, Esq. of 
Philadelphia & he is in treaty for the free papers. But as counsel 
for Passmore Williamson he has been very busy & the matter had 
to be delayed. I hope soon to receive them. 

‘“In haste 
**Your’s truly 
“‘L. TAPPAN.’’ 
““The package of Books is sent to Trubner & Co No 12 Paternoster 
Row. 

368 The Reverend Samuel D. Burchard, to whom Tappan gave one of his 
letters of introduction. 

369 Phelps, Amos A., ‘‘ Letters to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon.’’ 

870 Goodloe, Daniel Reaves, ‘‘Is it expedient to introduce slavery into 
Kansas?’’ A tract for the times by, of North Carolina. Cincinnati, pub- 
lished by American Reform Tract and Book Society, 1855. (For more about 
‘Goodloe, see Bassett, J. S., Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Carolina.) 


871 The list has been omitted as of slight importance. 
372 Caroline Legrand, formerly Caroline Douet de St. Pons. 
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‘‘BRooKuyn, N.Y. Nov. 10/55. 
‘‘L,.A. CHAMEROVZOW, Esq. 
‘‘My dear Sir, 

‘*Yours of Oct. 12" was duly rec’. 

‘“The letter you addressed to me for Mrs. Le Grand was sent to 
her lodgings in this city. I did not know that she had left the city 
until the receipt of your note. Poor thing! I hope she will get 
along in Philadelphia. She ought to have gone to some French 
island. 

‘‘T have sent you two Syracuse newspapers entitled ‘The Re- 
former,’ which will give you an account of the Convention of Radi- 
eal Abolitionists in Boston.*7® An article in the ‘National Era’ 
(by L.T.) will also give you some information. The ‘Ziberator’ 
affects to sneer at the Convention. But we had a good meeting. 
The Hall was about as large as your Hall of Commerce. It was 
half filled during the day Sessions & in the evening quite filled. 
The Garrisonians did not enter into the discussions though many 
of them were present & invited to discuss with us. H.C. Wright 
ventured to question Gerrit Smith, but he was silenced by Mr S’s 
reply. They are aware that the success of the principles will prove 
the destruction of their Society & they prudently avoid a public 
discussion. 

‘“‘Mr John Wiley of N.Y. bookseller, sends for me to-day by a 
packet ship 2 copies of Douglas’s Life for you I paid for them both 
$1.50, wholesale price. I also send you a pamphlet of rare merit 
entitled ‘Letters on Slavery, by O.S.F.’** You will find that it 

873 On January 16, 1856, the executive committee of the American Aboli- 
tion Society addressed a letter to the committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, asking for a debate in New York on the legality and constitutionality 
of slavery in the states. The reply, February 7, 1856, stated that, ‘‘We deem 
the constitutionality and legality of Slavery as generally understood, and the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the slave-States over it within their limits, to be 
justly regarded by the whole nation as self-evident and axiomatic facts: as 
much so as the existence of Slavery, or of the Constitution itself... .’’ And 
as revealing the antagonism between anti-slavery men, ‘‘. . . we, apprehend, 
from the antecedents of a majority of the Committee through which you have 
communicated with us, that, should we meet you in the way proposed, we might 
seem to recognise as genuine Abolitionists and honourable antagonists, men in 
no wise entitled to be so regarded,....’’ B.& F. A-S. Reporter, July 1, 1856, 
pp. 146-148. 

374 Freeman, O. 8. (pseudonym for Edward Coit Rogers), Letters on 
Slavery, addressed to pro-slavery men of America; showing its illegality in 
all ages and nations—its destructive war upon society and government, morals 
and religion (Boston, 1855). 
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is one of the best works ever published here on the subject, and that 
it corroborates the position taken by the new Soe. formed at Boston, 
by the Radical Abolitionists. 
**Your’s very truly 
“‘Lewis TAPPAN. 


‘*Please send me ‘Anti S.Recollections’ by Sir Geo. Stephen,** 
London, Hatchards 

‘‘Observe the beauty of Dr Smith’s Introduction to Douglas’s 
Life & F.D’s modest & dignified letter in the Editor’s Preface 

**T send the drawings by Mrs. Le Grand in one of the pamphlets 
sent in a packet by Ship this day. 

** Will you send me 25 penny stamps & charge them to me? If 
this letter is not within the postage I pay charge the excess to me. 

‘*By the Tribune today I see that Mrs Le Grand is still in this 
city. 

‘Has Ex. gov. Hammond of South Carolina ever paid for the 
Reporter sent him. He asked me to subscribe for it some years 
since & promised to pay. Has he done so? If not, send me his 
a/e. 

‘‘T send a copy of ‘Letters on Slavery’ for my son who is in 
France. Please deliver it when he sends for it. When you write 
to me please inform me the rate of postage on letters & pamphlets 
between England & France.’’ 


‘‘BrROOKLYN, N.Y. 24. July, 1856. 
‘‘L, A. CHAMEROVZOW, Esq 
27, New Broad St. 
London 
““My Dear Sir, 

‘‘Your note of the 11. was received this day. I have for- 
warded the letter *** for Hon. Ch. Sumner to Hon. J. R. Giddings, 
M.C. to be forwarded. Mr Sumner is at some watering place, I 
know not where, to recruit his health. The Address I have for- 
warded to the editor of the ‘National Era,’ Washington, requesting 
him to publish it. Other papers will probably copy it. The ‘sym- 
pathy & encouragement’ of our British friends will be gratefully 
rec’ by the abolitionists of this country. 


375 Stephen, Sir George, Antislavery Recollections. 
376 For B. & F. A-S. Society ‘‘ Address of Sympathy for Charles Sumner,’’ 
see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, August 1, 1856, p. 179. 
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‘*You speak of my letter to you of 29 Dee. 1855, which remains 
unanswered, and of the money you were to send per the a/c in said 
letter. You ask me how you can transmit the money. Numerous 
Bankers in both countries supply applicants with drafts on request. 

‘‘In my letter of Dec 29/55, referred to above, I stated the 
amount due to be $33.22. You will see that there was a mistake in 
adding up of one dollar, so that the amount due is $34.22, which at 
the present rate of Exchange is equivalent to £6.19.8 stg. I do not 
know of any other sums for which I am liable on your a/c or that 
of the B. & F. Anti 8. Soe. 

‘‘A moral & political battle is now waging in this country that 
may decide the fate of Slavery. 

‘*Your’s truly 
‘Lewis TAPPAN”’ 


‘‘New YORK, 
“20th April, 1858. 
**T|. A.CHAMEROVZOW Esq. 
Secretary &e. 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘‘T have your note of 16 March. I did not ask you to 
send my Reporter to the Brooklyn P.O. but not the packet for dis- 
tribution. Hereafter I shall be glad to have all letters papers &e 
sent to my address here. 

‘‘T hope that ere this you have received Mr Olmsted’s *? work 
on Texas, but if you fail to receive it I will forward you another 
copy. Messrs Witey and Halsted of this city, Booksellers will for- 
ward to their correspondent in London the Books named below. 
Perhaps you have seen some of them before. Do you wish me to 
send for your Committee a copy of each Anti-Slavery Book pub- 
lished in this country? Or shall I wait to hear from you before 
sending any & send such as you see advertised & desire to have. 

‘‘T have forwarded a second copy of the A.M. for March agree- 
ably to your request. 

‘‘T forward you a copy of the Weekly Evening Post. The price 
per annum is (see paper). It contains nearly all the reading mat- 
ter in the daily evening paper. A large part of the daily is devoted 


377 Olmsted, Frederick Law, A Journey through Texas; or a saddle-trip on 
the southwestern frontier; with a statistical appendix (New York and Lon- 
don, 1857). 
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to advertisements. W.C.Bryant, the Poet, is senior editor of the 
paper, but John Bigelow, junior editor, writes, with his assistants, 
most of the editorials. 

**It will give me pleasure to aid you in the plan you propose 
for being a correspondent of one of our papers here. 

**T have rect a note from you of later date than that of 16th 
March, but unfortunately have left it at my house at Brooklyn so 
that I cannot refer to it in writing this letter. You speak of send- 
ing me a Morning Star, sent, as you say, by the same vessel that 
took your letter. Three or four weeks since I rec’ a copy of the 
Morning Star from some unknown person. It is lost but this could 
not be the copy, I think, to which you alluded. I think the best 
way will be for you to send me a letter for one of our papers here 
just such a letter as you would write if you had been engaged to 
write it. It need not be addressed to any particular paper. I will 
then take it to some of our leading editors & endeavour to get a 
proposition from one of them to send you. 

‘*You asked about the Report that slaves have been introduced 
into Mississippi from Africa. There is such a rumor, but I cannot 
learn that it is founded upon facts. The South foiled in their at- 
tempt to make Kansas a slave state may be desperate in measures 
to uphold southern slavery but the Lord and an increasing interest 
of the people of the U.S. against them. The Lord reigneth. 

‘*Your’s 
**L. TAPPAN, 


‘“When you write next please send me 50 penny stamps and charge 
them to me on a/c. 

‘Books sent: Picture of Slavery—G.Smith in Congress ***—The 
impending Crisis *** and God ag* Slavery ; **° all for $2.65.’’ 


sé 


378 ‘Gerrit Smith in Congress’’ is the speech which he made on December 
20, 1853, contrasting the lot of a Hungarian refugee, Martin Koszta, with that 
of a fugitive slave. B. & F. A-S. Reporter, February 1, 1854, pp. 43-46. The 
Reporter confuses the two houses of Congress. Appendix to the Congressional 
Globe, 1st sess., 33d Cong., Dec. 20, 1853, pp. 50-52. Smith is perhaps best 
known as the friend of John Brown. 

879 Helper, Hinton Rowan, The impending crisis of the South: how to 
meet it (New York, 1857). 

88¢ Cheever, George Barrell (1807-1890), God Against Slavery. He was 
an ardent temperance reformer as well as an anti-slavery advocate. 
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‘‘New York, June 23/58 
‘‘T,, A. CHAMEROVZOW, Esq 
‘‘My dear Sir, 

“*T have rec’. your note of the 11". and a copy of the Morning 
Star of the same date & the pamphlet entitled ‘The West India 
Labour Question &c.’ *** Also the stamps. Accept my thanks for 
your attention. 

6é 

“You ask me to inform you respecting Delegates sent to London 
by the Churches & Societies on this side. Do you not remember my 
correspondence with the ‘Banner’? A Rev Mr Chickering from 
Portland, State of Maine, went to London, stopt with Dr Campbell 
& professed to be a thorough anti Slavery man. I wrote to Dr C. 
about his antecedents. He (Dr. Campbell) abused me in his paper 
& when I sent him documentary evidence that Mr Chickering was 
pro slavery here he did me injustice again. It was while Mr. Sco- 
ble was Secretary, but I suppose you have seen the pamphlet pub- 
lished in London, at the time, on the subject. The conduct of Dr 
Campbell discouraged me from giving the antecedents of our pro 
Slavery clergymen &c. to English correspondents. I will bear in 
mind your request, though in these days of steamer enterprise 
ministers and others go to Europe & return often without having 
been missed. 

‘**T think I sent you a ‘National Era’ of May 27". containing a 
speech of mine, containing Dr Cheever’s speech. He has recently 
delivered 3 speeches, two of which have been published in pamphlet 
form. These will be sent to you. They are up to the mark. One 
of the daily papers in Boston volunteered to publish the Address 
before the Amer. Miss. Asso. at length. 

‘*A new weekly paper in this City, ‘The Witness’ did the same. 
Dr C. writes & speaks like an ancient prophet. He writes for the 
Independent. His articles are usually on the 1. page & have the 
signature of C. 

‘Very truly your’s 
**LEWIs TAPPAN 


‘‘Does Hon. J. Hammond of 8.C. owe your Society. He took 
the paper for a time. If he owes anything please send me a bill.’’ 


381 B, & F. A-S. Reporter, September 1, 1857, pp. 209 ff.; July 1, 1858, 
pp. 162-163. 
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‘‘New YorK, 
“3d Sept. 1858. 
‘*L..A.CHAMEROVZOW Esq, 
London. 
‘My dear Sir, 

**T send you today’s Evening Post. In it you will see 
my letter respecting 300 Africans captured by a U.S. man of war & 
carried into Charleston, 8.C. I send the Tribune of today to Mr 
Whipple, y’ care. In this paper you will see some particulars about 
these Africans & the article in the Richmond Enquirer to which my 
letter is a reply. Are my statements all correct? Please send me 
as soon as you can some information about the Mixed Courts num- 
ber of liberated Africans & especially about the apprenticeship 
system. Is it continued now! to what extent? Let the British 
people know the sin our Slaveholders make of the fact. 

‘In the Tribune of August 31st. (I think) you can see my letter 
to Dr Hopkins, respecting the complicity of the Amer. Board with 
Slavery. Much of it is taken from a pamphlet Mr Whipple pre- 
pared in 1854. 

“*If Mr Whipple is in London please hand him the note for him. 
If he is away I wish it sent to him. I wish the letter to my daugh- 
ter sent to her. Mr W. probably knows her address. If he is 
away & you do not know where she is please enclose it to care of 
Mrs Blodgett, 153 Duke St. Liverpool. 

‘*Has Mr Scoble returned to England to reside? I have neither 
seen nor heard of him for a long time, only Mr Whipple mentions 
seeing him in London. 

*‘It is very easy now getting Anti-Slavery articles into our 
daily Press. The Times, Tribune, & E.Post—Secular & the Inde- 
pendent & Evangelist & Examiner (Baptist) religious are Anti- 
Slavery. 

‘‘The letter for Africa to be sent, care Day & Charden, Sierra 
Leone. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘*L.TapPan.’’ 























BOOK REVIEWS 


The Advancing South. By Epwtn Mims. New York: Doubleday, 
Page, and Company, 1926. Pp. 319. Price $3.00 net. 


This book is a study of contemporary Southern life. It en- 
deavors to reveal the economic, political, and social movements 
which are operating in that section. There are many who do not 
understand the thought and opinion of the Lower South. For 
them this volume which portrays the forward looking Southern 
mind of to-day with all of its peculiar problems should prove il- 
luminating. Forty years ago much was said of the New South 
by Grady and others. But to-day new leaders have appeared with 
a vision of the possibilities of that backward region. In their at- 
tempt to blaze the way for a new day they are manifesting a cour- 
age and a faith which represent noble sacrifice and devotion. Their 
efforts to analyze their problems dispassionately are remarkable 
and praiseworthy. 

Since the section is primarily rural and agricultural, the read- 
er’s attention is focussed upon the improvement by scientific 
methods of farming. The colleges of agriculture and technical in- 
stitutions are described as beacon lights in their communities. The 
author frankly admits that much of the backwardness of the South 
may be attributed to her ignorance of methods which modern sci- 
ence has introduced throughout the country with such splendid 
results. 

The volume shows, as no other work yet written on the South, 
the tremendous struggle which education has experienced there. 
College education has been narrow; dogmatic leaders of religious 
sects have restricted it. And yet there have been a few courageous 
scholars who led the fight for academic freedom. While intel- 
lectual progress has moved slowly, there are signs of a new era 
when courage and the will to fight for truth burst the bonds of 
provincialism and isolation which have bound the lower South for 
fifty years. Under the direction of fearless leaders there are a 
few flourishing institutions which have defied the clergy and tra- 
dition. In no phase of the advance is there a brighter ray of hope 
than in the triumph of academic freedom which, twenty-five years 
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ago, seemed doomed to extinction. That such a minority should 
win in the colleges which were ridiculed as hot beds of infidelity 
by high churchmen, is fine evidence of the character of these 
leaders of the new South. 

The economic and political life of the South is given the con- 
sideration which their importance deserves. Professor Mims shows 
unlimited material assets such as climate and water power and 
mineral resources in which the South can hardly be equaled. 
Being a student of literature the author omits details in describing 
these phases of Southern life. Yet one infers from the facts pre- 
sented that, in the evolution of industry there are resources and 
possibilities yet untouched. Several distinguished leaders in scien- 
tific agriculture and in industrial management are cited to point 
out the latent advantages in natural wealth. That so few men 
have achieved distinction in these fields, it is confessed, is evidence 
of the weakness of the educational system of the South. 

The author admits the lack of statemanship in the South. 
Ghosts of the past stalk abroad. Instead of such giants as the 
leaders of the ante-bellum days, mere weaklings who have been 
recruited from the ranks of the poor whites now represent the 
South in the councils of the nation. Real statesmanship of the 
Underwood type has lost caste and is superseded by the extremely 
mediocre. In this decline of leadership the author sees the blight- 
ing effects of the ‘‘Solid South.’’ He cites the case of Tennessee, 
nominally doubtful, as an illustration of blind party allegiance. 
No specific recommendations are made, but the comment on Lath- 
an’s prize editorial after the election of 1924 suggests the author’s 
belief concerning the political outlook of the South. The mighty 
influence of the narrow press which still caters to the prejudices, 
traditions, and sectionalism is blamed largely for the political bias 
of the people. 

To the social and religious life the author gives much considera- 
tion. In no section of America to-day is there such narrowness 
as the author portrays in the South. Chivalry, the boasted flower 
of Southern life, is discussed and illustrated from the literature 
of the past forty years. Being an authority in this field, the writer 
presents this aspect of Southern life very satisfactorily. The pic- 
ture truthfully presented, however, does not show a type of chivalry 
commensurate with the pretentious claim of Southern superiority 
to other sections. 
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With regard to interracial relations there is much cause for 
encouragement. The traditional hate of Southern writers is ab- 
sent and there is an honest attempt to face the facts as they are. 
At the same time, there is a conscious effort to form a program 
of adjustment through the cooperation of both groups. In this 
work the author has seen service and he is in a position to speak 
with a liberal mind. Professor Mims, not unlike the other advo- 
cates of interracial conferences, fails to realize that practice of the 
golden rule and regard for the sacredness of all human personality 
can not be camouflaged around the conference table and that hu- 
manity transcends the pretentions of racial difference. 

The outlook for religion is equally hopeful in that the reac- 
tionary leadership of the Candler and Denny type is shown to 
be passing. As the South is dominated by memories of slavery and 
its traditions, we may expect to find there obstinate resistance 
to any break from the old regime in racial relations. And yet 
even here the dawn of a reformation is apparent. Leaders of in- 
dependent thought are gaining ground and the grip of dyed-in-the- 
wool fundamentalists is rapidly losing hold. The radiation of 
such centers of light as Duke, Vanderbilt, and North Carolina 
Universities will, in the fullness of time dispel darkness. 

The work as a whole is splendid. It represents the noblest 
thought which has come out of the South during this generation. 
The author has written out of a broad personal acquaintance with 
the leaders and the movements in the Advancing South. His de- 
cidedly liberal point of view and his dispassionate presentation of 
the facts make the work the ablest analysis of Southern life which 
has appeared. No one who is interested in the study of the South 
can afford to miss it. 

Wiu1AM M. Brewer. 


The Negro in American Infe. By JEROME Down. (New York: 
The Century Company, 1926. Pp. 611. Price $5.00. 


In this case, we have another effort very much like that of 
The Negro from Africa to America by W. D. Weatherford. Too 
much is undertaken for the limited space allowed. It is impossible 
to treat the role of two-fifths of the population of the South and 
of a considerable fraction of that of the North in such limited space. 
Coming before an uninformed American public, with such high- 
sounding phrases for titles, however, books of this type are easily 
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taken up and used as authorities. This work, like that of Mr. 
Weatherford, is unscientific. It should be mentioned only as com- 
mentary on present conditions. If the author’s opinions are worth 
anything, the book has that value. 

Mr. Dowd, like Mr. Weatherford, presents us with a collection 
of ill-assorted quotations used to set forth unwarranted deduc- 
tions. These quotations lack proper arrangement from the point 
of view of the thought contained therein and from the point of 
view of chronology. In some cases he does not seem to understand 
the author quoted. Furthermore, an author who wrote two genera- 
tions ago on a problem of that day is quoted along with one writing 
within the last year or two, although the latter may be differently 
cireumstanced and may have in mind a late aspect of the problem 
treated. Some of the authors cited, moreover, are so antiquated 
that they would not be mentioned in any scientific production. 
Such treatment certainly shows a lack of judgment and decidedly 
diminishes the value of what might otherwise have been a work 
of some worth. 

In his treatment of the Negro in the Northern States, he shows 
a lack of knowledge as to how the Negro has figured in those parts. 
He merely touches the life in a few places which fortunately have 
received extensive treatment by others. In cases requiring research 
for a proportional amount of knowledge of the Negroes in other 
quarters, we find no facts at all. In other words, he depended upon 
secondary authorities and where they left a blank page, he did 
likewise. 

In his treatment of the Negro in the Southern States, he dealt 
with something with which he is better acquainted, having lived 
among these people and having learned much from observation. 
His point of view, however, is that of some one who is describing 
a situation in which he does not live himself, trying to portray 
life which he himself has never entered. This accounts for his 
undue emphasis upon the looseness of family ties, the chastity of 
Negro women, and the frequency of crime among Negroes. What 
he has to say of these things may be found in books written by 
various authors of Mr. Dowd’s convictions. 

The Negro in the World War, like several other topics, is treated 
from the point of view of a biased observer. Here as elsewhere, 
he has done little more than to quote what others have said about 
Negro soldiers during that conflict. There is, however, an account 
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of the actual service of the American troops in the struggle with 
the engagements in which they distinguished themselves. Honor- 
able mention is given to the feat of Needham and Roberts. Too 
much prominence, however, id given to the deliberate misstate- 
ments of facts by men of the type of General Bullard and to the 
efforts of many to discredit the Negro soldiers and officers. The 
author justifies the discrimination and segregation practiced in the 
army. He unsuccessfully tries to make the French people party to 
this policy. His references to Negro crime in France have no 
foundation in fact. The French people found the Negroes more 
orderly than the whites. 

Taking up the migration, the author again violates the rules of 
historiography in using the migration as a separate topic when 
it should have been incorporated into the treatment of the World 
War, the cause of the exodus. When one considers its importance, 
he will be surprised in finding that such a little space is devoted to 
this topic. The reader is disappointed also in the failure of the 
author to treat adequately the social and economic aspects of the 
migration. 

In the treatment of such topics as the writings of whites 
and Negroes on the race problem, the author makes the impression 
of having read little of Negro historical literature. He does not 
seem to be acquainted with many important travelers who mention 
the Negro. He records very few Southerners who have taken 
the race into consideration. 

Of the Negro’s contribution to music, the drama, painting 
and sculpture he seems to know much less than we find in the 
average books setting forth the achievements of the Negro. He is 
unable to give an intelligent criticism of what he mentions. 
The author is equally weak in the effort to give a digest of the dis- 
cussions of amalgamation, racial inferiority and the psyche of the 
Negro. Finally, after presenting the race question in its various 
aspects, he has no solution for it, not even in amalgamation, segre- 
gation, or civic equality. He does not seem to understand that 
the Negro has no problem to solve. It is the white man’s problem 
and not one for the Negro. 


The American Race Problem. By E. B. Reuter. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927. Pp. 448. Price $2.75.) 


This is the third sociological contribution of the author. The 
first, The Mulatto in the United States, should be mentioned only 
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to be condemned. It is an unscientific production composed of 
guess-work, hearsay, and misinformation. The second work of 
this author, Population Problems, although not restricted to the 
Negro, included special treatment of the race question. In this 
treatise, the author showed more breadth of mind and a better 
grasp of the situation. Many of the assertions and conclusions 
set forth therein cannot be scientifically supported, but the book 
shows the progress of a biased writer toward scientific treatment. 
In The American Race Problem, the author gives evidence of fur- 
ther progress in this direction. He is still guilty of rash statement 
and unjustifiable deduction, but he manifests a tendency toward 
liberal-mindedness. 

Had Mr. Reuter given more time to the study of his question 
before he began to write, The American Race Problem would be 
considered a useful book in this field. The capacity of scientific 
analysis without the facts for such analysis renders premature 
writing a danger. The author is still uninformed as to the con- 
ditions underlying the health problem of the Negro. He has not 
yet made sufficient study of the family life of the race. Its eco- 
nomic status, moreover, is still unknown to him. Of the education 
of the Negro, he has not a keen appreciation. He has numbers 
taken from statistical reports, but gives no evidence of having 
tested the actual advancement of the Negro in keeping with the 
standards used in such evaluations elsewhere. What he knows is 
largely second-hand report and the statistics upon which he relies 
are inadequate. 

Like Mr. Dowd, Mr. Reuter has insufficient data to make any 
deductions with respect to Negro delinquency and crime. He 
does not seem to realize that the statistics as to the crimes of Ne- 
groes are largely false. It requires very little judgment to un- 
derstand that, inasmuch as the Negro is dominated by a self-styled 
superior race too often imposing upon him as police, judge, jury 
and executive, it is only natural for the statistics with respect to 
Negro crime to be unusually exaggerated. The effort also to trace 
the growth of racial consciousness is done about as well as one 
can expect when the author does not know Negroes except to 
observe them from afar. In the treatment of such a question 
of the race consciousness, therefore, the author is reduced to the 
necessity of making generalizations which do not enlighten the 
public beyond that of the average magazine article. 
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The book on the whole, however, makes interesting reading and 
has some value. In the first place, it shows what a college pro- 
fessor thinks of an important problem, and it presents the method 
by which such a problem is brought before the students in some of 
our leading universities. It shows also that there is an increasing 
interest in this question and that the tendency is to give it both 
popular and scientific treatment. That it has been so considered 
will invite thereto the attention of others who have never seriously 
thought of the matter and will doubtless result in that scientific 
treatment of the race question which the public so badly needs. 


The Anatomy of African Misery. By Lorp Outvier. (London: 
The Hogarth Press, 1927. Pp. 224. Price 6s. net.) 


This book is the product of the mind of one of the bold thinkers 
of the British nation. Lord Olivier is the author of a previous book 
entitled White Capital and Coloured Labour. Since it was writ- 
ten, as Governor of Jamaica and Secretary of State for India, he 
has been brought into the closest contact with the vast social and 
economic problems arising from the rule of non-Europeans by 
Europeans. The author, therefore, has abundant knowledge for 
this present study. The work is ‘‘intended to set forth the pe- 
euliar conditions besetting those problems in South and East Af- 
rica and the dangers threatened through the increasing adoption 
there of principles of racial policy which the remainder of the 
civilized world has long rejected. Written, then, by a man of 
such high standing and of such opportunity for a study of this 
sort, this book will doubtless find its way as a forceful presentation 
of the case of the oppressed in the British Dominions.’’ 

The author takes up the important question of slavery and its 
concomitants. He mentions how the system was reenforced by 
capitalism. He discusses ‘‘The Fafnir Incubates’’ and ‘‘The Ap- 
ple of Discord.’’ He further discusses the spread of this infec- 
tion, capitalist imperialism, and segregation. The land grievance, 
racial discrimination, the color war, anti-Indianism and the con- 
version of Kenya are other important topics treated in the work. 
His further thought is shown in his treatment of ‘‘Afrikander 
Provincialism’’ and the five fears of South Africa. These are: 
(1) The fear of the increasing competition of natives with Euro- 
peans in the wage-labor market; (2) the fear of an increase of 
natives arising from a bad conscience; (3) the fear that white 
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civilization may be infected, or the morale of its European stocks 
deteriorated by the mere induction of the proximity of increasing 
numbers of natives, and that the white man may adopt Kaffir 
habits; (4) the fear of an increasing miscegenation contributing 
to the apprehension with which the increase in the proportion of 
natives in the population is contemplated; (5) the fear of increas- 
ing numbers which prompts the argument that the native must 
not be given equal rights of political franchise or Parliamentary 
representation. 

The author finally ends his conclusions with the words that: 
“‘Tf the attempt to maintain the repressionist and colour bar policy 
is persisted in, it is not the natives that in the long run are likely 
to be defeated. It is not they, but the whites, that have shown 
the first symptoms of degeneration—a degeneration entirely due 
to their own perverse social theory. The native remains robust 
and virile, he can live on much less than the European, he in- 
creases faster in numbers. He is at present desirous and disposed 
to adapt himself to the life of the European community: and if 
white men worthy of their own civilisation continue to endeavour 
to assist him to do so, South African society will develop on stable 
lines. Those who know and understand the native best, and those 
of his own race who can handle the ideas of Western enlighten- 
ment, are perfectly clear that although his patience is long, it is 
not likely to prove eternal in the face of the repressionist policy 
of which the Colour Bar Law is so outspoken a declaration.”’ 

















NOTES 


On April 14, 1927, John Wesley Cromwell died in Washington, 
D. C. In his death the Association lost a valuable coworker and 
the nation a distinguished citizen. In his time he served the 
public as editor, teacher, and historian. He will be chiefly re- 
membered for his contributions to history. 

Mr. Cromwell, the youngest son of Willis Hodges and Elizabeth 
Carney Cromwell, was born in Portsmouth, Virginia, September 
5, 1846. In an address delivered in Portsmouth on January 1, 
1901, Mr. Cromwell gave out these facts concerning his ancestry: 


‘James Yates, a Scotchman, died in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. He had no chiidren. To a slave, Julia Cromwell, and her two 
daughters he left, by his will, their freedom and two of his seven planta- 
tions. They were cheated of their freedom and the entire estate was devoted 
to the use of free schools for poor whites. The posterity of the three were 
known as the ‘Free School Negroes.’ My father, Willis H. Cromwell, was 
the great grandson of July or Judy Cromwell, being born in 1792 the son 
of Hodges and Esther Cromwell.’’ 


Deprived of his lawful heritage of freedom, Willis Cromwell 
with the assistance of his wife ran a freight ferry boat after hours 
between Norfolk and Portsmouth, and by this means accumulated 
enough money to purchase from the ‘‘ Free School Estate’’ himself, 
his wife, his six children, and his son-in-law. Thus freed, the 
entire family moved to Philadelphia in 1851. The papers of pur- 
chase pertaining to the sales are in the possession of the Cromwell 
family, who cherish these documents with the same pride they 
take in the spirit of independence, the vision, and industry that 
made their grandfather, his wife, and children free men before 
the Emancipation Proclamation was signed. To this concrete and 
effective protest against human bondage may be directly traced 
Mr. Cromwell’s own love of liberty, expressing itself in his un- 
compromising advocacy of the rights of Negroes. 

The main facts of Mr. Cromwell’s own life may be simply told. 
In Philadelphia he attended a private elementary school for Ne- 
groes and later the Institute for Colored Youth, being graduated 
in 1864. The Institute for Colored Youth was founded and main- 
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tained by the Quakers, and under the principalship of Professor 
Ebenezer Bassett was a type of the best American academies of 
its day. It offered to its students a broad and intensive training 
in the classics, mathematics, and history. Under the inspiration 
of the ideals of the institution, Mr. Cromwell became a close student 
of Greek, Latin, mathematics, history, and English, developing 
thereby a love of books that was to remain his predominant char- 
acteristic throughout life. 

After graduation, he taught school in Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Wytheville and Richmond, Virginia, becoming at the same time a 
potent force in the stirring political affairs of Reconstruction. On 
account of his outspoken activity in defending Negro rights, he was 
twice shot at in Columbia. At Richmond he was a member of 
the jury empaneled to try Jefferson Davis. 

In 1871, he came to Washington to accept a clerkship in the de- 
partmental service of the Federal Government. While in this serv- 
ice, Mr. Cromwell began the study of law at Howard University and 
completed the course in 1874. He practiced law and subsequently 
edited and published a weekly newspaper, The People’s Advocate. 
In 1889 he returned to the schoolroom and for thirty years was 
a teacher in the Public Schools of the District of Columbia. After 
his retirement from teaching, he spent his time chiefly in writing. 
He died on April 14, 1927. 

Mr. Cromwell’s contribution to the world was through his 
teaching and his writing, for, although he brought to the practice 
of law a keen legal mind, he lacked the opportunity to devote much 
of his time to the profession. He had, however, the distinction of 
being the first Negro lawyer to bring a case before the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Cromwell’s pupils remember him as a stimulating force. 
The fact that he was principal of the Briggs, Garnet, Banneker, 
and Crummell schools during his years of service counts for rela- 
tively little in the final scheme of things. His contribution to 
education lay in his power to help his students to interpret life 
through the daily lessons of the class room. Because of the breadth 
and richness of his mental background, because of his own consecra- 
tion to scholarship, because of his penetrating vision and sound 
morality, he was peculiarly adapted to the task and privilege of 
real teaching. As one of his pupils—herself a Master of Arts— 
says: ‘‘Mr. Cromwell taught us to read widely, to interrogate, to 
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think. The language of the book, the author’s meaning or inten- 
tion were never enough. We ourselves had to have opinions. 
Hence, we were not kept in goose-step; but we went afield and 
developed breadth and the power of initiative.”’ 

The files of the People’s Advocate reveal not only Mr. Crom- 
well’s opinions on the questions of the day but attest his standards 
of journalism. The single sheet issued once a week is a veritable 
history of the social life of the colored people of Washington from 
1880 to 1890 and to some extent a narrative of the happenings in 
nearby cities. There is liberal comment upon the political affairs 
especially concerning the rights of the Negro. As early as 1879 
Mr. Cromwell, in protesting against the discrimination against 
Negro patrons in restaurants in Washington, had the vision to at- 
tack the problem at its core, holding that the solution of the 
question of the rights of the Negroes in Washington would not 
be reached under a dual system of public schools. The People’s 
Advocate, contentious as it was in the interests of justice, stood for 
clean journalism, lofty ideals and, as such, was a model newspaper. 
Another feature of the People’s Advocate deserves mention: namely, 
the effort made through the columns of the paper to inculcate and 
promote interest in literature through the news items concerning 
new books and the magazines. The articles in the Atlantic Monthly 
were regularly reviewed. 

When Mr. Cromwell assumed his duties as teacher, the news- 
paper had to be abandoned, but the impulse that created the spirit 
of the paper found expression in brochures published independently 
or as papers of the American Negro Academy, of which Mr. Crom- 
well was a charter member and for many years the secretary. 
The best known of Mr. Cromwell’s pamphlets are ‘‘The Jim Crow 
Negro,’’ ‘‘Nat Turner’s Insurrection,’’ ‘‘The Early Convention 
Movement,’’ ‘‘The Negro in Journalism’’ and ‘‘ The Negro Church.’’ 
After his retirement from the Public Schodls of Washington, he 
made a study of the Negro’s contribution to American history, 
developing his theme through a number of short biographies of 
noted Negro men and women under the title The Negro in Amer- 
ican History. This work is widely read, being in demand especially 
for college libraries throughout the country. 

Mr. Cromwell was twice married: his first wife was Miss Lucy 
McGuinn of Richmond, Virginia; his second wife Miss Annie E. 
Conn of Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. His first wife was the 
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mother of his children: Otelia, Mary and Lucy Cromwell, Martha 
Cromwell Brent, and John Wesley Cromwell, Jr. The youngest 
daughter, Frances McGuinn Cromwell, died in February, just 
about two months before her father’s death. The same ideals 
of character, culture, modesty, and independence that marked 
Mr. Cromwell’s long, useful, public career were the ideals of his 
family. As one of the daughters says: ‘‘I believe I learned to read 
in my father’s copy of The Underground Railroad and an old 
Oberlin catalogue. These books typify the things for which my 


father stood: sound education and the championship of right and 
justice.”’ 





